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PROLOGUE 



ON LEARNING AND 
TRANSFORMATION 

Inj Dr. Jcrnj Apps, NELD National Coordinaior 



In a very real sense what we 
have done in the National Exten- 
sion Leadership Development 
Program (NELD) is continually 
evolving, it is beginning to help us 
to grow, to analyze, to reflect, to 
understand, and to take action. 
And then to start the entire process 
ail over again. As personal and 
individual ab it is collective and 
institutional, the NELD experience 
has demonstrated to everyone 
associated with it how truly 
transforming education and 
learning can be. 

So it was, too, with the NELD 
National Presidents' Invitational 
Forum held last March at the Hyatt 
Regency in La Jolla, California. 
Perhaps it was the comfortable 
California weather or the hospi- 
table Hyatt surroundings or the 
presence of the 70 NELD interns — 
whatever it was, the Forum was 
another NELD "teachable mo- 
ment" where leadership in general, 
and Extension leadership in 
particular, took a giant leap 
forward. 

I attribute this not only to the 
astute conference planners and the 
excellent presentations, but 1 
believe it has to do with the 
personal coirunitment of the men 
and women of the land-grant 
institutioiis who came to Li Jolla to 
challenge themselves to learn and 
to reinvent themselves as higher 



education leaders. In fact, the 
special chemistry that was the La 
Jolla Forum was as evident in the 
hails and in the dining rooms and 
during coffee breaks as it was 
during the presentations. That was, 
I think, because the participants 
were willing to listen, were willing 
to be challenged, were willing to 
reflect and to evaluate and to 
dialogue. In short, they were 
willing to become Next Age 
leaders. 

In truth, the National Presi- 
dents' Invitational Forum was 
about what NELD is about — the 
capacity of individuals to em- 
brace fundamental shifts in 
beliefs and values about leaders, 
about the process of leading, 
about people, and about the 
outcomes for leadership that fit 
rapidly changing organizations in 
a rapidly changing world. 
Embedded in the process of 
becoming this type of Next Age 
leader is transformation. And 
what took place in La Jolla last 
March — and continues to occur in 
our land-grant institutions today 
and wmU go on happening tomor- 
row — is part of the process of 
transformation. 

As I see it, the transformation 
process is comprised of the follow- 
ing phases, some of which were 
evident during the Forum: 1) 
Awareness-analysis; 2) Altema- 
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awareness tives; 3) Decision-transition; 

and 4) Action. 

Awareness-Analysis 

Most, if not all, of the Forum 
participants came to La Jolla armed 
with a sense of awareness. Never- 
theless, the provocative presenta- 
tions certainly added to their 
awareness and enabled them to 
actively explore creative alterna- 
tives. Transformation can't occur 
unless you are aware that some- 
thing needs changing, that some- 
thing needs transforming. The 
Forum speakers helped us to 
realize that we need to become 
more aware of what's changing 
around us and how we, in turn, 
should be meeting this challenge of 
change. 

The analysis part of transfor- 
mation includes analyzing care- 
fully your situation and the context 
in which you operate. Context is an 
important principle of Next Age 
Leadership, and all university 
administrators work in a particular 
context. Their leadership approach, 
in some measure, must be a 
reflection of this context. 

Alternatives 

Once we are clearly aware that 
something is wrong, that we can't 
blame someone or something for it, 
that some quick fix won't correct it, 
and that it seems not to go away 
when we ignore it, we are ready to 
move to the alternatives phase of 
the process. 

During this phase in La Jolla, 
we listened, we discussed, and, on 
occasion, we took issue with our 
presenters. We also talked with 
our colleagues, some of whom 
have developed leadership 
approaches that work well in the 
thickets of change. 

IV 
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As we listened and talked and 
reflected on the various leadership 
challenges presented, some of us 
found ourselves back at the 
awareness-analysis phase of the 
process. Using the presentations as 
mirrors, we developed yet another 
awareness of who we are as 
leaders, and as persons. 

Decision-Transition 

During this phase of transfor- 
mation, we begin to make deci- 
sions about how we want to 
change. After an examination of 
ourselves, our contexts, our 
alternatives, and our leadership 
approaches, we also reflect and 
evaluate — and begin to experi- 
ence transition. Transition, then, 
becomes the heart of the transfor- 
mation process. After the Forum, 
we worked through the transition 
phase by reflecting on the Forum 
as a pivotal learning experience, or 
as a kind of reinvention of our 
roles as leaders. With transition 
comes a reaffirmation of old 
beliefs, values, and ideas about 
leadership; an acceptance and 
integration of new ones; and a 
discarding of obsolete ones. For 
many, this began in La Jolla last 
March. 

Action 

If the Forum had only been 
about last March, about La Jolla, 
about a particular place and time, 
transformation would not be 
occurring Change would not be 
taking place. But the National 
Presidents' Invitational Forum was 
a part of a process that is still going 
on, and it is best reflected in ti\e 
actions that individuals, academic 
departments, colleges, and univer- 
sities are taking. New ideas are 
being tried out, new partnerships 
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are being formed, and new 
approaches to leadership are being 
applied. In some cases these take 
the form of model programs. In 
others, they are exemplified by 
university leaders reinventing 
university leadership. In all 
instances, they underscore the fact 
that without action and movement, 
there is no transformation; there is 
no change. 

Undoubtedly, the National 
Presidents' Invitational Fomm 
was/ is about more than just 
transformation. But the transfor- 



mation process is at the heart of 
; liigher education's ability to 
! become a vital part of society in the 
I 21st century. This process started 
before the La JoUa Forum and will 
continue weU beyond it. But it 
secured much of its spark and 
. impetus from the events of 
i February 28-March 2, 1993. 
I I invite you to read these 
j Forum Proceedings and to become 
; a part of this learning experience 
— and to "transform" vourself in 
the process. 
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CRISIS AND OPPORTUNITY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



T 



he subject we have at hand 
is of great currency, evi- 
denced by much oi the 
media criticism given to 
higher education, particu- 
larly large research universi- 
ties. It is also evidenced by 
the nature and number of 
those who ha\*e accepted the 
invitation to be here. We 
have members of governing 
boards; chancellors, presi- 
dents and their senior 
coUeagues; and representa- 
tives of the worlds of 
business, industry, govern- 
ment, and foundations. 
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There is a sense of prevailing 
crisis among most of us in the 
field of higher education. This is, 
of course, nothing new. From at 
least 1946, presidents, chancel- 
lors, and their staffs have had to 
become crisis managers. The 
likelihood is remote that we can 
(or should) return to the time 
when the job was primarily one 
requiring gontilit\', eloquence, 
and an inspirational, or philo- 
sophical, bent. Tliose traits still 
serx'O a chief executive officer and 
his or her uni\'ersit}' well; but 
much more is required. That 
became particularlv true immedi- 
ately after World War II and 



continues to be e\'en more so 
today. 

Still, there was a happy crisis 
in the heady times of optimism 
from 1946 to 1966. In 1957, there 
was the challenging crisis of the 
Sputnik era, and there was the 
tragic period that began in 1964 at 
Saither Gate in Berkeley. Our 
universities have experienced the 
glare of the public spotlight and a 
series of crises — some happy, some 
sad — o\*er the past 45 vears. 

Today, crises of \'aa'ing 
importance occupy much of our 
attention — the problems brought 
on by a lack of ethnic and gender 
equity on our campuses; the 



difficult)' of protecting free 
speech in the imi\'ersitv environ- 
ment; the "teaching versus 
research" contro\'ersy; the 
protests against increased tuition; 
the animal rights movement; the 
cost of library materials; and the 
severe funding problems that have 
gradually enveloped much of 
higher education. 

The issue that has brought us 
together here is one of an oppor- 
i tunit\^ to seek, find, and imple- 
i ment ways of better ser\'ing the 
j societ)' in which we li\'e. How- 
ever, that opportunity resides in 
I what I believe to be another 
major crisis for higher educa- 
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tion — a crisis of public confi- 
dence. 

That crisis of public confi- 
dence began with the e\'ents of 
1964 and has since broadened. It 
manifests itself in the nature of 
the attention colleges and univer- 
sities rccei\'e from the micdia, and 
in the highly audible criticism we 
hear and read about from stu- 
dents, parents, the corporate 
world, the public at large, and 
from elected and appointed 
federal and state go\-emment 
officials. (In citing the criticisms 
we hear and read about, I do not 
want to gi\-e credence to the 
um\'ersity-bashing distortions 
that show up in books by Charles 
j. Sykes, as well as in articles 
appearing in various periodicals.) 

Our crisis of confidence 
manifests itself most dramatically 
in the fact that state appropria- 
tions to most of our institutions 
r^re not close to the levels we 
think are necessary to maintain 
the advancement of our universi- 
ties in terms of quality and 
capability. 

We don't have the time, or 
the need, to go through what 
could easily be a long litanv of 
current situations where facultv 
purchasing power has declined 
over a number of years, and 
where state and federal funding 
patterns have shown less than 
great enthusiasm for the value, 
let alone the essentiality, of what 
our public research uni\'ersities 
do in the fulfillment of their 
missions. One of the few bright 
spots in our funding picture is 
the great success a number of our 
major public universities are 
having in raising private gift 
funds. 

It is important to recojt!;ni?e, 




NELD intern Phil Rasmussen takes notes 



however, that the funding 
< problems our uni\-ersities face are 
exacerbated by the serious fiscal 
situation of our states and nation, 
regardless of the extent of a lack 
of public confidence. But that 
fact itself raises an interesting 
and important question: Is the 
crisis of confidence our universi- 
ties face such that our constituen- 
cies outside of the campus are not 
willing to argiie our case for the 
funds that are available, or is it 
that the serious economic condi- 
tions of our states and nation arc 
such that our constituents do not 
believe that our funding situa- 
tions rr??/ be ameliorated? I 
cannot answer that question 
fully, but I can definitely sav for 
sure that iho\j don't like f/s very 
much out there. 



In many cases, the public 
funds that coul'-' be made avail- 
able to repair our declirung 
facilities, to improve our faculty's 
purchasing power, to provide 
additional graduate fellowships, 
or to keep up with soaring library 
costs, are likely these days to go 
to K-12 education, vocational- 
tecbinical training, prisons, 
various entitlements, or the 
needful infrastructures in our 
states and cities. 

So the questions arise. What 
can our public universities do 
about this state of affairs? What 
can university' chief executive 
officers, regents and trustees, or 
senior administrative officials, do 
about it? Wn^at can we do to 
convince our various constituen- 
cies that our institutions arc 
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directly useful and essendal, for 
our society? These constituencies 
are in many cases the decision- 
makers, or bearers of influence, 
concerning the funding necessar\' 
for the progress of our institu- 
tions. We have not let them know 
that our universities are important 
to our society and that there is a 
great deal more we can do to 
address our country's several 
societal problems. 

As you know, our nation 
faces pressing problems in the 
areas of domestic and international 
economics; ethnic and class 
conflict; public health, particu- 
larly the prevention of illness and 
maintenance of health; healthcare 
finance; the growing population 
of the poor and homeless; the 



faces? and 2) Slioiild public univer- 
sities do more? 

This Fo: *< :m has been orga- 
nized with the assumption that our 
public research universities could, 
and should, do more in the solu- 
tion of our country's ills. Many 
people — some inside the acad- 
emy, more outside the academy — 
think our universities siioidd do 
more. Opinion outside our 
universities says we aren't doing 
the job we should in this regard, 
and this same opinion has increas- 
ingly surfaced within our institu- 
tions. An occasional land-grant 
president or dean of 
agriculture, while suggesting that 
the "land-grant mission" is too 
narrowly focused, usually 
indicates that the broadening of 
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f there is, indeed, a growing belief that 
the time has come to reconsider the 
mission of the public research university 
with the aim of broadening and deepening 
its outreach activity, then we should 
examine the internal conflicts in our 
institutions tJmt are barriers to an 
increased outreach posture. 



aging of our scKiety; education 
nnd training at every level; the 
continuing problem of drug 
abuse and its attendant social ills; 
and crime. The questions these 
prompt me to raise are: 1) Can 
our public research universities 
do more in the solution of the 
serious problems our societ\' 



that focus should occur within 
the colleges of agriculture and the 
agricultural extension arm of the 
universitv. 

This Forum aims for a focus 
beyond the colleges of agriculture 
and the traditional, agricultural 
! extension activities of tlie land- 
grant university. Similar ways of 



tninking are surfacing elsewhere. 
C. Peter Magrath, the President of 
the National Association of State 
Universities and Lind-grant 
Colleges, has broached the idea 
in communications 5rom his 
office and in a paper, "The New 
Land-grant Model: New Wine in 
21st Century Bottles." The 
Committee on Institutional 
Cooperation (C.I.C.) has 
launched the Multi-Dimensional 
Excellence Project and has issued 
a first-phase paper titled "Multi- 
Dimensional Excellence in 
Support of Multiple University 
Missions" (Champaign, Illinois, 
April 27, 1992). Since the mem- 
bership of -he C.I.C. consists of 
all the members of the Big Ten 
Athletic Conference, plus the 
University of Chicago, their effort 
will have impact. 

If there is, indeed, a growing 
belief that the time has come to 
reconsider the mission of the 
public research university with 
the aim of broadening and 
deepening its outreach activitv, 
then we should examine the 
internal conflicts in our institu- 
tions that are barriers to an 
increased outreach posture. 
Many of these internal conflicts 
already exist and are, on occa- 
sion, the subject of policy debates 
at various levels of institutional 
governance. 

Our best public research 
universities rank among the best 
in the world. A principal compo- 
nent of their reputation has been 
a very heavy emphasis on 
research. Important research and 
publication activitv not onlv 
enhances a university's reputa- 
tion, but represents a positive 
contribution to public good. But 
most of you will agree, I suspect. 
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that the research activities of our 
strongest public universities have 
produced a sizable amount of 
inconsequential research. If the 
missions of the universities 
represented here are altered to 
allow an increased amount of 
outreach across the entire institu- 



the undergraduate teaching 
situation in our major public 
universities has never been as 
grim as our most vehement 
critics have claimed. Most of us 
would agree that a renewed 
emphasis on the teaching of 
undergraduates is highly desir- 



A third internal policy 
conflict mos\ likely to erupt in the 
face of a major reorientation of 
our universities has to do with 
their institutional missions. This 
potential debate sterns from the 
fact that our standards for faculty 
appointment, promotion, and 




Vatrick Boyle (right) welcomes his land-grant colleagues 
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tion, there will certainly arise an 
internal policy conflict, and 
debate, as to what the appropriate 
balance between research and 
service should be. 

A second possible source of 
internal policy conflict and 
debate is likely to relate to the 
renewed emphasis on undergradu- 
ate teaching. 1 believe that 



able. Should our public research 
universities begin to shift fiscal 
and human resources toward 
increased outreach activity? 
Such conflict seems likely be- 
cause large sums of additional 
state and federal dollar support 
will not be forthcoming in the 
near term and perhaps not for a 
number of vcars. 
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tenure will have to be revised it 
the public research universities 
undertake a larger outreach role. 
A sharp division in faculty 
attitude already exists toward the 
appointment, promotion and 
tenuring ct traditional agricul- 
tural extension faculty, even 
within our colleges of agriculture. 
In the traditional faculties of the 
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The traditional disciplines remain 

disparate, even isolated, on our campuses, 
making it difficult to obtain agreement 
on the worth of the academic activities 
of those whose work is essentially 
inter discipliriary. 



arts and sciences, the attitude 
toward differing appointment, 
promotion, and tenure standards 
for extension, or oiher public 
service faculty, has been reflected 
in a resistance that lies just 
beneath the surface of faculty 
governance. On occasion it 
surfaces at our major public 
universities and can be expected 
to grow and produce major 
policy debate in the event of a 
broadened approach to outreach 
of a public ser\'ice nature. 

If there are to be new and 
different standards for the 
awarding of merit promotions 
and pay increases for outreach, 
the support of the university's 
entire faculty, including those not 
primarily involved in outreach, 
must be sought. These problems 
are made particularly difficult 
because in both outreach activit}' 
and undergraduate teaching, we 
need to utilize performance 
standards that are more difficult 
fo quantif)' and objectif)* tlian is 
the traditional standard of 
productivity in research and 
publications. 



A fourtlt policy difficulty to a 
broadened delivery of outreach 
ser\'ice from our public research 
universities will result from the 
call for a great deal of effort to 
solve our country's most complex 
societal problems. Such an 
interdisciplinary effort has 
always been difficulf. to achieve 
and sustain. The traditional 
disciplines remain disparate, 
even isolated, on our campuses, 
making it difficult to obtain 
agreement on the worth of the 
academic activities of those 
whose work is essentially inter- 
disciplinary. Such individuals 
sometimes have difficulty finding 
an acadenxic home. With some 
notable exceptions, facultv 
attitudes toward 
interdisciplinarity remain 
largely conservative. 

This event has been orga- 
nized for the examination of a 
possible reorientation — perhaps 
even a massive one — of the 
mission of the American public 
research university. The purpose 
of such a re-orientation would be 
to focus the outreach activities of 



the entire universitv so that it 
might be enabled to provide a 
larger portion of direct interven- 
tion in the struggle to cure the 
most pressing societal ills of our 
nation. 

This effort will have to begin 
with those who are responsible 
for the orgaruzation and manage- 
ment of the university; it must 
start with the governing board 
and the chancellor or president to 
whom that board delegates the 
authority to implement policy, 
plus dedication to the idea by 
senior administrators, deans, 
department heads and chairs, 
and the faculty. This means the 
building of a consensus, which is 
no small task with institutions 
passionately dedicated to free- 
dom of thought and open expres- 
sion. Beyond the president, 
chancellor, the governing board, 
and others, the effort must have 
support from business and 
industry, government, and the 
foundations. 

Above all, tliis new direction 
will call for flexibility and change 
in terms of management and 
institutional organization. The 
rate of societal change, in the 
United States and throughout the 
world, is increasing dramatically. 
Managerial style and institutional 
organization, in the world of the 
university as well as in that of 
business, industry, and govern- 
ment, must remain flexible and 
subject to change if the needs of 
our rapidly-changing society are 
to be met. 

It is easier to enunciate the 
points of view I have expressed 
than to implement them. Achiev- 
ing even a small portion of what 
is needed in the outreach activity 
of America's public research 
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universities is a \-ery formidable 
task. In many \\ ays, our universi- 
ties, despite the changes going on 
around them, continue to cling to 
their traditional wavs. Moreover, 
American higher education has 
never been very good at commu- 
nicating with its \'arious constitu- 
encies — students, parents, facultv 
and staff, government, founda- 
tions, and its go\'eming boards. 
Tliis is true whether we are 
attempting to explain oursei\'es. 



communicate the needs of our 
institutions, or convince our 
publics of the appropriateness of 
our actions. 

Thus, if any of the goals of this 
Forum are to be met, it will be 
necessary for the uni\'ersities 
represented here to impro\'e their 
ability to communicate with their 
publics, not only as separate 
iristitutions, but coCectively. 

Our public research universi- 
ties, if thev can effect a means of 



serving society's needs in wavs 
that go far beyond the confines of 
their traditional extension and 
outreach activities, may make 
themselves appear as far more 
valuable to the American people 
than is currently the case. In that 
process, they likely will be taking 
positive steps toward the allevia- 
tion of what is surely a crisis of 
confidence. 2^ 
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UNIVERSITIES THAT MATTER 

During the decade of the 
1980s, society in general 
became increasingly 
disenchanted with the 
results of private sector 
decisions and the institu- 
tions that serve the com- 
mon good. Government at 
all levels came to be viewed 
primarily as an instrument 
of special interests. Major 
corporations were accused 
of making plant locaiion, 
waste disposal, and prod- 
uct safet\' decisions with 
little regard for local 
communities, public safet\% 
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reating ''universities that matter' 
will require collaboration among 
public universities, govemmmt, 
industry and tJte nations 
private foundations. 



and the welfare of long-time 
employees. Public um\'ersities 
were not immune from criticism, 
as rising tuition, a perceived 
preoccupation with research, and 
a lack of commitment to public 
ser\'ice contributed to public 
disenchantnient. The ivorv' 
towers of the land-grant uni\'ersi- 
ties, once \'iewed as beacons of 
hope by the middle class, came to 
be \'iewed more often as svmbols 
of privilege and intellectual 
isolation. 

Clearly, the public criticism 
and resulting disenchantment are 
not completely justified. Go\'em- 
ment at all levels has been forced 
to meet social needs v/ith re- 
duced revenue. Corporate 
America, facing an emerging 
global economy, was required to 
balance communitv and em- 
ployee welfare with the realit\' of 
world markets. Universities did 
not abandon under^aduate 
education and public ser\'ice to 
exclusively focus on research and 
consulting. However, as I travel 
the state of Pennsyh'ania meeting 
with citizen groups and go\*em- 
ment officials, 1 am asked about 
the apparent lack of a commitment 
of my uni\'ersit}' to seeking 
solutions to problems of health 
care, job creation, youth develop- 
ment, urban housing and the 
environment. My experience in 
this regard is not unique. Exten- 
sion directors across the nation 
report similar concerns, and manv 
university and industrial leaders 
have faced similar questions. 

David Broder, in a recent 



column, argued that the decade of 
! the 1990s will be extremely 
j important for our nation's future 
I as corporations restructure to 
. prepare for the global competition 
j of the 21st century, and President 
I Clinton seeks to meet his goal of 
' reinventing a government that will 

ser\'e the needs of all people. In 
j the same \'ein, the presence at this 
I Forum of senior administrators 
j and members of go\*eming boards 
: from more than 50 of the nation's 
land-grant universities indicates 
the strength of the emerging 
commitment of our public univer- 
sities to reconnecting with the 
: people they ser\'e. 
' Creating "universities that 

matter" will require collaboration 
I among public universities, 
; government, industry' and the 
' nation's private foundations. 
' Gathered at this Forum are the 
leaders of the majorit\' of the 



nation's land-grant universities 

■ who will, in large part, be respon- 
sible for shaping the future of 
these universities at this critical 
time. Also in attendance are 

; representatives of government, 
: industr}' and the private founda- 
! tions. These individuals can speak 

of the need for greater invol\*e- 
: ment of universities and can speak 
j to the shape of current and 

perspective collaborations directed 
I at major societal problems. 
' \'o single forum or conference 
j can change the direction of the 
I nation's public universities toward 
j greater participation with societ}' 

■ in solving common problems. The 
j hope is, however, that this Forum 

, can contribute significantly to tlie 
j re-creation of uni\-ersities that are 
! connected to the public and that 
I "matter" in the day-to-day lives of 
its citizens. [7] 
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^ d like to spend a few minutes 
reflecting with you on the 
issues of this conference — the 
balancing of sodal needs and 
the institutional roles that our 
respective institutions can play 
in building a linkage. And it 
seems to me that linkage is 
university outreach and the 
task is to think through how 
outreach can be conceptual- 
ized in the 21st centurv. No 
matter how we do that 
rcconceptualization, it is clear 
that a whole lot of institutional 
innovation will be involved. 
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I'm drawn to a quote bv 
Joseph Schumpeter, an Austrian 
bom American political econo- 
mist, who said that "successful 
innovation is a feat not only of 
intellect but also of wilL It is a 
special case of the social phenom- 
enon called leadership." And it 
was that combined force of wiil 
and intellect that led to the 
creation of the NELD program in 
the late 1980s. 

Some of the early discussions 
that took place at the Foundation 
invoK'ed people in this room, Pat 
Borich from Minnesota and Pat 
Boyle from the University of 
Wisconsin-Extension, among 
others. It's gratifying to me, as 
I'm sure it is to those of you who 
were in those discussions, to have 
this meeting because I remember 
when it was just a germ of an 
idea. 

My role tonight is two-fold. 
One is to talk about the wirious 
elements of N'ELD, verv brieflv. 
Two, to talk about whv the 
Kellogg Foundation would fund 
such an activit\\ 

The philosophy of NELD is 
based on se\'eral assumptions. 
Tlie first is that there is going to be 
a great tumox er of administrators 
in the Cooperative Extension 
System. The System is, and will 
be. having to search for well- 
trained leaders who are able to 
face a future that is going to be 
considerably different than the 
past. 

A second assumption was 
that dramatic changes occurring 
around the world, influencing 
e\'er\' person and e\'er\' institu- 
tion, will be impinging upon that 
now leadersliip. One writer 
referred to these changes as 
"discontinuous changes." Dis- 



continuous because they're really 
not predictable. Who foresaw the 
disintegration uf the Soviet Union 

. or the fall of the Berlin Wall? You 
can name the news item today 

' that was not predictable yester- 
day. 

A third assumption that led 
to the NELD program was that, 
because of these changes, orgcini- 
zations, agencies and institutions 
will need to make dramatic 
adjustments just to sur\'ivc in 
that new environme.nt. I should 
point out that the beginning 
point for our discussions, and 
. indeed the remaining focus of 
' NELD, is on Extension, Coopera- 
ti\'e Extension as a system. But it 
became clear early on in our 
discussions that even though that 
. was the focus for this leadership 
^ program, we had to ver\' quickly 
reconceptualize and think of the 



entire uni\'ersit\', outreach in 
general, think beyond land-grant 
to public institutions of higher 
education. So, we will refer to 
Extension with a big "E" but I 
think more importantly, as 
providing the umbrella for our 
discussion, we're talking about 
outreach, or extension, with a 
little "e". 

And the final assumption 
that was built into the develop- 
ment of the NELD program was 
that the type of leader that will be 
needed in these future changing 
environments will have a number 
of common characteristics. ]err\' 
Apps and others refer to these 
leaders as "Next Age Leaders." 
Tliey will be called upon to 
perform a \'ariet\' of tasks and 
make decisions that no one has 
had to make before. They will be 
playing in games for which the 
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ext Age Leaders will be people of vision, 
people who can see the big picture, 
people who can deal with ambiguity, 
people who can face cJiaos, 



rules haven't even been written. 
They will be skillful managers, 
yes, but more importantly they 
will be people of vision, people 
who can see the big picture, 
people who can deal with ambigu- 
ity', people who can face chaos. 
Very importantly, people who 
know who they are, know what 
they stand for personally, know 
what their organizations stand 
for and be able to deal with the 
flux in which they, and you, will 
find yourself, 

the goals oftheNELD 
program, then, were specifically 
the following: 

• To enhance the current and 
future capabilities of Extension 
leaders at the local, state, and 
national levels. 

• To provide Extension leaders/ 
administrators at those three 
levels with the vision, courage, 
and tools to deal with this 
rapidly-changing environment. 

• To help current and future 
leaders examine, or design, the 
organizational, disciplinar\', ar.vl 
programming stnictiires that are 



flexible enough to meet these 
new and emerging needs. 
' .And, finally, to inspire greater 
support, collaboration, and 
priorit}' for the extension/ 
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outreach function among top 
administrators and leaders of 
our institutions. 

Now that brings us to the 
three program elements. The first 
element of the NELD program is an 
internship program. This is an 
internship for indi\'iduals who 
have recently assumed administra- 
tive roles in Extension, or for 
people who show the potential for 
being Extension leaders and would 
become part of a national pool for 
leadership. One of the elements 
that was built in from the begin- 
ning is that these people should not 
all come from the existing Exten- 
sion system. And, as vou have a 
chance to meet the NELD interns 
that are here with us, vou will see 
that many of them come from 
outside of what we would call 
Extension. 

This Forum is related to a 
second component, a national 
conference for top administrators 
in the land-grant university 
system to discuss issues, func- 
tions, priorities and potential for 
university outreach. 

Related to a third piece is a 
series of administrative work- 
:;hops for current leaders at the 
national, state, and regional 
levels. There have been t%vo of 
these administrati\*e workshops. 
More than 50 people ha\'e 
attended, and I urge vou to find 
out if somebodv from vour 
delegation has attended one of 
these. 

This, of course, is the confer- 
ence for top administrators. The 
planning group felt it was \'er\' 
important that a team of people 
come from each university. A 
team of people because you 
represent the kind of folks who 
need to talk among ^'ourselves. 
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create a critical mass, to create the 
new vision, or reinforce the 
vision for outreach on your 
campuses. I hope you will think 
of yourselves as a kind of focus 
group. 

Let me talk just a minute alx^ut 
the NELD internship program. 
This internship program has a 
couple of components. The first is a 
series of seminars and workshops 
dealing with a \'ariet\^ of issues, 
including administrative leader- 
ship, understanding of the political 
environment in which leadership 
takes place, and understanding of 
the increasing diversity of our 
nation and the international 
connections that go along wiih 
that, and, finally, de\'eloping n 
personal and organizational 
philosophy for leadership in the 
next age. 

The second component is an 
innovative demonstration project, 
a personal learning plan that 
in\'olvcs doing sometJiing on thai 
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person's campus. The topics of 
those learning plans are fascinat- 
ing. A number of these have to 
do with the internationalization 
of universit}' outreach; relation- 
ships to Eastern Europe; evolving 
relationships with the former 
Soviet Union; the implications of 
XAFTA and particularlv the 
relationship with Mexico; work- 
family dilemmas; the political 
process as it affects the univer- 
sity; working in an urban envi- 
ronment, etc. Tl^ose are the kind 
of topics that people are using to 
build projects at their home 
university. 

Finally, there is the building 
of creative networks among the 
interns themselves, with their 
colleagues and peers at their 
home university- and across state 
lines and across the countn' and 
the world. In fact, there are 70 
NELD interns. More than bO of 
them are he\e at this conference, 
riiev've been in\ ol\'ed in plan- 



ning this Forum and the other 
workshops and are being leaders 
in their own right already. Tl^ese 
interns were selected for their 
demonstrated leadership and 
their leadership potential. I 
would bet that we're going to see 
them in key roles as time goes by. 

Now, why would the Kellogg 
Foundation fund something like 
NELD? We fund something like 
this because we're committed to a 
set of principles. We're not 
committed to particular instit- 
utions or particular activities. And 
I would offer these few principles 
for your reflection. 

Having worked as a research 
and extension specialist at a 
number of unix'ersities, and now 
having worked at the Kellogg 
Foundation, I think there's a lot of 
overlap regarding these principles. 
I personally think of the work of 
the Kellogg Foimdation as an 




NELD interns Sue Sadoivske 
and Ralph Whitcsidcs 

enterprise of bridge building, of 
building bridges that connect on 
knowledge and the needs of 
people. Mr. Kellogg himself said 
that he wanted to create a founda- 
tion which "dealt with the applica- 
tion of knowledge to the needs of 
people." 1 tl\ink that the principles 
I'm going to describe and that 
drive our programming have to do 
with bridge building. 
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The first principle is that any 
bridge worth its salt is a t\vo-vvav 
bridge. It's not as simple as 
thinking of knowledge and need 
as a one-way bridge and that all 
we have to do is get the knowl- 
edge from this end of the bridge to 
the need at the other end of the 
bridge. It seems, perhaps, that 
there is knowledge of different 
sorts at both ends of the bridges. 
Certainly the people with the need 
have greater knowledge about 
their need. I believe that our 
research enterprise and the 
enterprise of scholarship should 
ki^ow about those needs. So, 
there are those kinds of needs and 
the whole business of moving 
hack and forth is an attempt to 
connect the vanous needs and the 
various knowledges. Sometimes 
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that bridge is thought of as one- 
way. 

One manifestation is some- 
times implied in the phrase 
"technology transfer." A number 
of years ago, I had an opportunity 
to be a part of a large research 
team funded by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to examine 
research extension linkages in 
agriculture. The project's formal 
title was 'Technology Transfer in 
Agriculture." And I found that 
phrase to be misleading. A 
straightforv/ard, but, in reality, a 
very naive view of a technology 
transfer suggests a simple linear 
model, one that has a scientist 
generating ki-^owledge at one end, 
an extensionist delivering it in the 
middle, and a user who puts that 
kiu')wledge to use in a production 
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process at the other end. We 
found that it hasn't worked that 
way historically. Tl^e process is 
not linear. It has manv feedback 
loops. And, in fact, knowledge 
flows both ways. So, the meta- 
phor of a bridge that is a two-way 
bridge is, in fact, accurate. 

As a part of that study, we 
conducted in-depth case studies of 
ten agricultural technologies. The 
driving question was "who was 
involved in the de\'elopment and 
the application of this technology 
and what role did thev plav?" If 
there was a single lesson from the 
examination of these historical 
studies, it was that the kev innova- 
tors, the originators of the ideas, 
and the people who plaved the 
major part in the dissemination ol* 
those ideas were the farmers 
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themselves and farmer organiza- 
tions. We concluded that it is 
more accurate to think of the 
process as an interachve partner- 
ship rather than a linear process of 
technology transfer. It's a creailve 
partnership among a \'arietv of 
actors, in contrast to a one-wav 
street that ends at the user who 
sometimes is assumed to be 
ignorant. In contrast, if anvone 
should be at the center of our 
deliberations, it is the people who 
ultimately use and benefit from 
the teclmologv. 

If we're building a two-wav 
bridge, we can develop a good 
deal of mutual understanding; if 
we're generating this creahve 
partnership, there has to be a 
commitment to both ends of the 
bridge. Tlie W.K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion thinks about making grants all 
along that bridge. Somehmes 
you'll hear us talking about 
communit\'-based programming. 
Other times you'll hear us talking 
about institutional strengthening. 
But it's all about linking one end of 
the bridge to the other and making 
sure that the bridge is a two-wav 
bridge. 

The second thing we talk 
about is supporting the building of 
the bridge, not research on bridge 
design. This leads us to say in our 
brochures and publicahons that 
we don't do research. Well, in 
fact, we're conhnually rethinking 
that statement. We're wondering 
if research and extension, or 
research and transfer, isn't for us a 
false dichotomy. Because, cer- 
tainly, in the process of doing our 
projects we leam a lot. Is that 
applied research? Well, yes. And 
in the prcKCSS of doing our 
projects, we learn a lot and our 
granlws leam a lot, so we think 




! we should be in the teaching 
j business. And all of a sudden 
1 you're talking about teaching, 
: research, and outreach. 
^ I want to draw from an article 
by lim Votruba, Vice Provost for 
University Outreach at Michigan 

■ State University. In his piece, Jim 

' says: "We must bci^iu by rccoucqHu- 
\ alizin^ tlw core academic mission. 
; Most universities describe their mis- 
I siou as involviiiif teaching, research, 
! extension, zoith each of these mission 
; components being treated as separate 
' and conceptualhf distinct forms of 
' professional activity." I will add 

that we tend to vulcanize them in 
, organizations, we tend to vulcanize 

■ them the way we tend to do 

I business. Jim then goes on to cite 
I Ernest Boyer and his recent book. 

Scholarship Reconsidered. Boyer 
! writes, "Surehj scholarship meaiis 
i engaging i}i original research, but the 
j work of the scholar also mcofis ste^nng 
• back from one's invcstiga-twn looking 

at the connections, building bridges. 



Building bridges between theory and 
practice and communicating one's 
knowledge effectively to students. " 
Boyer says we have to rethink 

■ that tripartite, we have to rethink 
what mav be a series of false 

' dichotomies, and that what's gone 
under the rubric of Extension 

j needs to be rethought. We should 

i think of scholarship, then, as a 
kind of integrated web of disco v- 

i ery, integration, application, and 

I teaching. 

I This has some serious implica- 

i tions. Should cvervbody be 

I involved in outreach? Maybe not, 

j the way it's been thought of before, 

. but maybe so, with a recon- 

; ceptualization. So we're talking 

' about a bridge that is DOING. 

I We're talking about a bridge that is 

] ,wo-'Wav, 

I And, thirdly, we're talking 
\ about a bridge that is connected 
I to real need. To me, need is 
' where it hurts. Need is where 
there are people who are m 
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S urely scholarship means engaging in 
original research hut the work of the 
scholar also means stepping hack from 
ones investigation, looking at the 
connections, building bridges. 



trouble and need the application 
ot the knowledge we know about. 
Tliat is the touchstone for our 
programming. In fact, when 
the Foundation was started, it 
was called the Child Welfare 
Fund, it was called that because 
as kids get better, the rest of 
society gets better. 

Sometimes we have to build 
networks of bridges. We have to 
build bridges between universi- 
ties to community colleges to 
service providers to kids. Re- 
thinking the way we build that 
network of bridges is at the heart 
of rethinking university- outreach. 
/\nd it has implications for what 
we mean by access. If you go 
back to the beginning, access was 
access for poor kids, tarm kids, 
kids of the laboring class who 
didn't have access. 

1 refer to Jim Votruba's article 
again where he says that "In the 
kimi o/nray :>ocictu xvhcrc people 
^'iive three to five to s/.v differejit 
careers. it'> fiot just access at the 
inh1er\:raduate level, it's access at 
those trausitioji points. " At that 
point, the relationship between 
leaching and outreach gets 




. blurred. At that point we ha\-e to 
' think about who's paying for 
j what. We have to think about 
. whether our uni\'ersit\' continuing 
I professional education programs 
! only apply to those who pay. 
i Does it only apply to lawyers and 
j doctors ai^d businessmen who can 
! afford to pay or should it apply to 

teachers, social workers, nurses 
[ and others? It seems to me we 

have to rethink that notion of 
. access in the next centur\'. If vou 
; think about dcKtors, lawvers, 

businessmen, and nurses, social 
I workers, and teachers, there'^ also 
'■ a gender bias built in there. We 
; ought to think about that too. 

The fourth principle we talk 

about is investing in grant 
: making that has the potential for 

sustainabilit\\ Will it be a project 
! that transforms the relationships 

within the institution, or is il just 

another grant? In fact, some 
' authors have pointed c^ut that we 

have a project mentalitv — i.e., 

when this one is over, we'\'e got 
, to get another one. Frankly, we 
' tr\- to look for projects, whether 

they're in the North A\ enue 

Women's Center, or on a Detroit 
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street comer in an organization 
called Joy for Jesus, or whether it's 
in a land-grant university, that are 
transforming. Will the relation- 
ships be different? And, in 
fact, one of the appealing things 
about the NELD project was 
that the proposers made a very 
convincing case that there was 
potential for sustainability of 
this effort, that it would be built 
into the kind of institutions thev 
came from. I was delighted to 
learn that the Extension Commit- 
tee on Policy has made a commit- 
ment to continue the internship 
part of this program after Kellogg 
funding ceases within the next 
year and has also made a commit- 
1 ment to continue the senior 
; administrator workshops. 

Finally, the principle that we 
1 work on is that we prefer to invest 
I in the bridge builders rather than 
; the concrete. We don't build 
[ buildings, we don't build institu- 
i Hons, we invest in the bridge 
i builders. Mr. Kellogg said, 'Til 
. in\'est mv money in people." 
And I know of no place where 




this has been more true than in 
this project where it has been 
invested in the 70 NELD interns. 
It has been invested in the lead- 
ership of universit\* outreach. 
It seems to me it's this kind 
of human capacity building 
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that was at the heart of Mr. 
Kellogg's statement that edu- 
cation offers the greatest opportu- 
nity of really impro\'ing one 
generation over another. We're 
talking about educating and 
educating bridge builders. We're in 



that business. /\nd I think vou 
are too. 

This brings me back to the 
central mission of your institutions 
and the deliberations of this 
confef^nce and it brings me back tc^ 
the Schumpeter quote regarding 
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imlly, the principle that we work on is 
tJmt we prefer to invest in the bridge 
builders rather tJian the concrete. 
We dont build buildings ^ we dont 
build institutions, we invest in the 
bridge builders. 
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leaders being the combination of 
will and intellect. Leadership is 
making it happen. 

There's a great scene in the 
movie "The Empire Strikes Back/' 
where Yoda is trying to teach Luke 
Skywalker to extract the spaceship 
from the swamp. Yoda savs, vou 
have to use your will to extract that 
spaceship. And Luke says "I'll try, 
I'll try." And Yoda says, "There's 
no try, there's only do." We're 
talking about the needs of people, 
and for us, there's only do. And in 
doing we must rethink the rules. 
In doing we must rethink the laws 
of our institutions. We must 
disenthrall ourseh'es. 

This brings me back to a quote 
from Abraham Lincoln's address 
when he signed the Morrill Act in 
1862. Lincoln said, "Vie dogmas of 
the quiet past are inadequate for the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled 
hi^h with difficult}/ and we must rise 
to the occasion. As our cr.se is nciv we 
must think aneiv. We must disenthrall 
ourselves." To me that means we 
must put away, for at least the 
purposes of this conference, our 
assumptions about the wav the 
world has to work and be like Luke 
Skywalker and think about how we 
extract that spaceship from the 
swamp. 

I have found that the NELD 
interns are doers. I hope that vou 
proN'ide them space within vour 
institutions. To try out. To be 
leaders. 

My hat is off to Jerry Apps 
and his NELD colleagues, to the 
advisor)^ committee, and to the 
interns. I sense a new excite- 
ment among you and a confidence 
tiiat the current leaders of the 
Extension System are going to 
be d(Mnp and rethinking and 
reconce )lTaalizini^. "7" 
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YOU will be pleased to know 
that 50 or 51 institutions are 
represented here from 
across the country, with 
teams representing nearly 
every one of them. We 
number close to 300. We are 
extremely pleased to see the 
amount of interest in this 
kind of conference. 

Now to some of the 
principles we've seen 
emerge as we put this 
conference together. We 
have seen the NELD pro- 
gram develop over the last 
two to three vears. 
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I want to share that develop- 
ment in five words. And let me 
start with the first one. The first 
word that I would use is Re- 
invention* I'm borrowing from 
David Osborne in his best selling 
book Ron went in^ Goveniment. 
Institutions, public and private, 
across this country are reinventing 
themselves just now. Look at 
what's happening to IBM, to 
General Motors, to General 
Dvnamics. They are rein\'enting 
themselves, albeit a difficult task 
for them. 

And we are seeing new 
organizations emerge from this 
reinvention. We are seeing some 



that are starting afresh. I think of 
organizations like Ben and Jerrv^'s 
Ice Cream Company in Vermont. 
A fascinating little company 
that's no longer a little company. 
And they have a very different 
philosophy of organization. Tl^ey 
start with the principle tLt.t 
nobody in the organization can 
earn more than seven times what 
the lowest paid person can earn. 
And they have similar kinds of 
principles in their organization. 

Another organization that 
I'm familiar with and that makes 
this point is the Oshkosh B'Gosh 
company from Wisconsin. Back 
in the middle 1800s, Oshkosh 



B'Gosh began making overalls 
for farmers and overalls for 
railroad engineers and those nifty 
striped caps that farmers wore 
and that railroad engineers wore. 
And Oshkosh became very 
successful. Tneir clothing was 
known across the country for its 
quality and for its appropriate- 
ness (I'm not so sure about its 
styling). Farmers everywhere 
wore Oshkosh B'Gosh bib over- 
alls. It was a sign of position. 
Railroad engineers wore them as 
well. 

And then the farms began 
disappearing across this land and 
the railroads began closing down. 
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And by 1950 Oshkosh B'Gosh was 
about to close its doors.. And as 
the story goes, one day, a grand- 
fatherly type person came into the 
offices at Oskosh B'Gosh at 
Oshkosh and said, "You know, I 
have this little grandson and he's 
about three years old just now. I 
was bom and raised on a farm 
and I spent 50 years on the land. 
And I'd really like to have some 
overalls for my little grandson 
and I'm wondering if you'd be 
willing to make up a pair for 
him." And the comment back 
was "Well, geez, we make over- 
alls for adult farmers and for 
railroad engineers and we're not 
into making overalls for kids." 
And the farmer prevailed. And 
they made some overalls for this 
young lad. And the neighbor 
kids, as the story goes, and the 
mothers and fathers in the 
community saw these overalls 
and you know the rest of the 
story, Oshkosh B'Gosh today is a 
multi-million dollar manufacturer 
of children's clothing. And 
there's a message there. Thev 
were reinvented. And I'm not so 
sure it was their idea. That's 
another part of the whole concept 
of reinvention. 

There have been few times in 
the history of this land where 
reinvenhon was more appropriate 
than at other times. And if we look 
at the history of higher education 
there were a number of those times. 
In the middle 1800s, when the 
Land Grant Act was passed, when 
the Morrill Act was passed, was 
one of those times. And when the 
communit}' colleges began to form, 
that was one of those times. And I 
tliink we're at one of those times 
right now. The time is right for 
reinvention. Our national govem- 





inental leaders are talking about 
fundamental change. Restructur- 
ing. Changing the public schools, 
changing the way health ser\nce is 
offered. Tliis is a time of great 
change. It's a time when reinven- 
tion is a real possibility. We are at 
a time wl tere we are moving from 
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what we commonly refer to as the 
Industrial Age to sometlong 
different. We have gone from the 
Agrarian Age to the Industrial Age 
and now we are going to some- 
thing different. And we don't 
really have a label for it yet. Some 
people call it the Post Industrial 
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Era. Some people call it the 
Information Era. Some people call 
it the Global Era. Some people 
refer to it as Post Modernism. 1 
simply call it the Next Age. 

We are moving to another 
tim.e. And that time will have a 



dbout relationship to govern- 
ment. We are talking about 
relationship to communities. We 
are talking about a new relation- 
ship of research to teacWng to 
outreach. And Dan touched on 
that a moment ago. We are on 



einvention means looking at ourselves 
from a new perspective and not allowing 
our histories and our rules to paralyze us. 
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whole new set of assumptions. It 
will require us to think \'er\' 
differently and act very differ- 
ently than we ha\-e in the past. 
Reinvention means looking at 
who we arc and where we are 
and where we ought to be and 
what it takes to get there. Re- 
invention means deciding what 
of the old we want to bring along 
with us and what of the old we 
n- ,'d to leave behind. Re- 
invention means looking at 
ourseh es from a new perspective 
and not allowing our hi5tories and 
our cultures and our ailes to 
paralyze us. 

Tlie second word that this 
conference is about and that the 
.\'ELD program is about is 
Relationship. We are talking 
about relationships to the priwnto 
sector. We are talking about 
colleges and ujii\ ersities relating 
better to one another, establishing 
coalitions, establishing coopera- 
tive endea\*ors. Wc arc talking 
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the threshold of a whole new set 
of relationships as we think about 
research and teaching and 
outreach and we may \'ery well 
fold those in as we reinvent the 



academy and begin talking about 
university's contributions and not 
be so concerned as to whether or 
not it's research, outreach or 
teaching. 

The third word I want to talk 
about is Commitment. Commit- 
ment to access. Access for those 
who can afford our education 
opportunities and access for those 
who cannot. Access for those 
whom we ordinarily reacli and 
access for those whom we have a 
dickens of a time reaching. 
Access to communities that we 
may not have included, and their 
problems that we ha\'e not 
included in our agenda as m.uch 
in the past as we might in the 
future. Commitm.ent also means 
commitment to a societv and its 
future. It means a commitment to 
educational technology and how 
it can help us at the most funda- 
mental level redefine what 
teaching means and what learning 
n^earis. Part of the next age 
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will require us to redefine what 
the elements of education are 
about. It's going to be that 
fundamental in my judgment. 
We are going to reinvent not only 
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the structure, but the fundamen- 
tals of what education is about. 

And the fourth term is 
Learning Organization. I am 
borrowing from Peter Senge, and 
his book, Tlic Fifth Discipline, 
where he talks about the learning 
organization. We are all aware of 
how each of us must become a 
lifelong learner. To the interns in 
the NELD program I ha\'e often 
said that within three years, half 
of what you know will not be 
appropriate. It will not fit. It will 
be new. We will not know what 
it is, even. We cannot prepare 
you for that. We cannot teach 
you the skills to do that because 
we do not know what those skills 
are. And that's true as we work 
with people. And so rather than 
talk about skills, I talk about 
capacity building. I talk about 
individuals developing the 
capacity to deal with rapid 
change, the capacity to become 
lifelong learners. But we often 



overlook that, at the same time 
■ that individuals become lifelong 
j learners, so must institutions. 
> And that's a new idea to some 
people. Every organization must 
become a learning organization 
that's constantly looking at itself, 
reflecting on itself, and reinvent- 
ing itself. Just as each individual 
will constantly be looking at 
himself or herself and reinventing 
beliefs, directions and all of 
the rest. 

The fifth word is Paradox. 
And that does not mean two 
Ph.D.s in the same family. We 
are talking about outreach and 
new approaches for doing it. But 
while we are here talking about 
I outreach and new approaches to 
! outreach, we see across this land 
I an "academic cleansing," an 
' academic purification, moving 
I back to doing what we have 
] done in the past rather than 
I considering moving forward. So 
I we have a paradox. We have a 
paradox of moving forward and 
remaining at the same place. We 
have a paradox of being progres- 
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sive and being conservative. 
What's most interesting about that 
paradox is that we are not choos- 



ing up sides. In paradox we look at 
BOTH/ AND rather than EITHER/ 
OR. And that to me is a character- 
istic of the next age. 

For many of us this is a time 
of great despair with budget cuts 
and all that goes with it. And yet, I 
think, it's a time for elation because 
everyone is awake, everyone is 
alert to change. It's a time when 
many things can happen. It's a 
time when we must get past 
saying basic or applied, liberal or 
conservative, agriculture or social 
issues, research or teaching. These 
are paradoxes at this time, and if 
we can begin thiriking about 
BOTH/ AND, rather than EI- 
THER/OR, I think we can move 
beyond that. 

I was remembering the 
quotation from Charles Dickens 
in A Tale of Two Cities. "It zcas the 
best of times, it zvas the worst of 
times. It was the age of wisdom, it 
was the age of foolishness. It was the 
epoch of belief, it zvas the epoch of 
; incredulity. It zcas the season of 
! light, it ioas the season of darkness. 
It zvas the spring of hope, it zvas the 
zvin tcr of despair. We Imd every- 
thing before us, zve had nothing before 
us." Dickens wrote that in 1859. 
And it is so true today in what 
we're facing. 

These are the five concepts 
that have come out of our NELD 
planning and that I believe are 
themes that can work their wav 
through this conference — Re- 
invention, Relationship, Commit- 
ment, Learning Organization, 
, Paradox. H 
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I 



t's truly a pleasure to be 
here today for three rea- 
sons. First, because I 
always welcome an oppor- 
tunity to impro\^e myself 
tlirough the company I 
keep. Second, this is my 
first outside function since 
becoming the Chairman of 
the Board of Penn State's 
Board of Trustees. I'm 
therefore glad that its focus 
is on a function that is so 
central to Pei\n State's role. 
And third, as 1 look ahead to 
the twentv-first century, I 
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he day has passed when someone starting 
out in life coidd reasonably expect to do 
zoMt I Jmve done: stay with the same 
company, the same firm, for a 
working lifetime 



am more persuaded than ever 
that colleges and uni\^ersities 
must expand their outreach 
programs if America is to main- 
tain its economic leadership in 
the world. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 that 
established the Land Grant 
College Program was one of the 
great milestones in America's 
emergence as a modem indus- 
trial giant. It was also a mile- 
stone in America's development 
as a Lx^icon of democratic 
achievement that would light the 
way for the world, to set the 
nation on its way toward the goal 
of making higher education 
available to everyone w^ho wants 
and can use it. That's accepted 
wisdom today, and it was a 
radical idea back then. 

From the start, outreach 
programs have been part of the 
Lmd Grant Colleges Charter. 
The Morrill Act singled out for 
special attention as you all know, 
the teaching of agriculture and 
engineering. Looking ahead to 
the next century, I see an increas- 
ing need to teach workplace skills 
of all kinds together with a 
greater need than c\'cr for 
continuing education and the 
many other ways colleges can 



ser\'e the larger community. I 
say this as an employer. And 
specifically one whose business 
in a very real way is other 
people's business. At Merrill 
Lynch we finance corpora tior\s of 



nearly e\'ery category. Therefore, 
we're exposed to the wide varietv 
of workplace needs that American 
businesses ha\'e as well as the 
changing nature of those needs. 

The day has passed when 
someone starting out in life could 
reasonably expect to do what I 
have done: stay with the same 
company, the same firm, for a 
working lifetime. Orevenstavin 
the same business. A young 
person finishing high school or 
college today can expect to 
change jobs, fi\'e, six, or more 
times during his or her lifetime. 
For many this will mean a 
complete change of careers. For 
most people confronted with 
such a change, it's simply not 
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feasible to go back to college, 
simply not fe-iisible to go back to 
the college c:.mpus. Most will 
need outreach programs. More 
and more the college and the 
community will have to ser\-e one 
another. In the age? we're entering, 
no onv^ can learn ev^ough during 
his college days to last a lifetime. 
The world is changing too fast. 
The universe of human knowledge 
is expanding too rapidly. It's been 
estimated that the half-life of 
knowledge for engineers is now 
three to fi\'e years; for accountants, 
three to five years; and for com- 
puter scientists only one to two 
years. 

2(1 



When I was at Penn State, 
television was still a novelty. We 
still hadn't entered the computer 
age, the space age, or the informa- 
tion age. We used adding 
machines and manual typewrit- 
ers. 1 have been luckv. My own 
work has been a process of 
continuing education. But most 
people are not so lucky. To keep 
up with the changing times, 
they'll need access to the kinds of 
resources, a university has in such 
abundance and to the qualitv of 
teaching a uni\^ersit\' provides. 
And thev have got to integrate 
this into their regular working 
lives and family lives. 



Preparing as I am right now 
to retire in a few months, I can 
appreciate Ihe frustration of those 
who lose their jobs in their 50s or 
early 60s. They face not only 
financial strains, but what's often 
more serious, a greater emptiness 
which their work lives used to 
fill. Again, I'm lucky. I know I 
can look forward to an active 
retirement. But for many whose 
work has been at the center of 
their lives, having no work to go 
to is almost like having no home 
to go to. Again, there is a 
growing challenge here for 
outreach programs of all kinds, 
not only to teach them new skills, 
but to remind them that it's never 
too late to learn. It's still very 
hard for these new unemployed 
to adjust. They often feel they 
must have failed or more com- 
monly worry that their friends 
and family will think they have 
failed. But it's not necessarily so. 
Maybe their companies have 
failed. Or maybe their companies 
have simply changed. Compa- 
nies do that. Tliey adapt. Adapt- 
ing means changing. Changing 
often means a need for different 
people with different skills. Not 
necessarily better, but different. 
It's then that outreach programs 
are needed to help the displaced 
begin anew. 

Particular skills may not be 
transferable, but the capacity to 
learn new skills increases with 
each new skill learned. Nobody 
likes to think about having to 
learn new skills or start a new 
career late in life. But doing so 
can be liberating and rejuvenat- 
ing. So it's not necessarily a bad 
thing that the next generation can 
expect to ha\'e several jobs, even 
several careers instead of just 
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one. I guess maybe it's like 
having several lix-es instead of just 
one life. You know, there's a lot of 
truth in the observation that when 
we stop learning new things we 
start growing old. And I for one 
am going to keep that in mind. 
Tlneretore, I think that we in the 



Vly eye was caught last week 
: by the cover of Fortune Ma^azmc 
I that showed five well-dressed, 
i middle-aged professionals. The 
cover line pointed out that the 
new unemployed are older and 
i better educated than before and 
stand to be on the street a long. 



wanted to become teachers, 
accountants looking at the health 
care field. And that of course, 
reflects one of the conspicuous 
differences about the recession 
we're now coming out of. In the 
i 1982 recession, just over 22% of 
those who lost their jobs were 
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land-grant colleges should set out 
consciously and deliberatelv to 
show the way for the nation. Not 
just to ser\'e our communities but 
to discover and demonstrate the 
best and most \'aried ways of 
meeting the new needs of new 
generations in a new age. 



long time. The story inside cited 
a sur\'ey of unemployed execu- 
tives by a Mew York 
outplacement firm in which 9(y\. 
felt they needed to upgrade their 
skills before hitting the inter\'iow 
circuit. Tl^ey also found a lot 
seekii^g new skills — bankers who 
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professionals and managers and 
administrators. In 1991, more 
than 40"« were--<iouble the 1982 
figure. 

So, the fact that a lot of the 
new unemploved are well- 
educated doesn't mean that 
education is ui\needed. Quite the 
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opposite. It means we need it 
more than ev'T. We have a 
growing population of people 
who don't need basic education 
but do need continuing educa- 
tion, who need to learn new 
skills, catch up on new develop- 
ments, broaden their horizons or 
deepen their understanding in 
order to keep up with the chang- 
ing world. Bus.iness looks to the 
colleges and universities to 
pro\'ide a work force with the 
training and education to equip 
its members for the modem 
workplace. But we also need 
more. We need a citizenr\' that 
understands what it takes to make 
a modem economy grow and 
prosper. This means techno- 



logical literacy. It also means 
economic literacy. 

In the next century it won't be 
enough for workers to be able to 
use new technologies. Important 
public policy issues already often 
turn on technology assessments. 
This will be increasingly true in 
the future. If the broad voting 
public isn't technologically 
literate, it w^on't be capable of 
informed choices. By the same 
token, the nation's prosperity 
depends on a voting public that's 
literate in the elements of what 
makes a modem, free economy 
grow. The woods will be full of 
demigods peddliiig the delusion 
of something for nothing. And 
people will have to be able to sort 



out truth from fiction in what 
they hear. 

Beyond this, an educated 
public today has to be educated 
about the world. There was a time 
when the next town could be 
considered a foreign country. 
Now countries half a world away, 
are, in effect, the next towTi. 

My 45 years at Merrill Lynch 
have taught me that in today's 
world we have to start by doing 
three things. First, we have to see 
the world whole. Second, we 
have to take the long yiew^ And, 
third, we have to look with a clear 
eye at what works and what 
doesn't. All this points to a need 
for continued accessibility, a 
broad-based integrated education 
in the whole field of the arts and 
sciences, including, but not 
limited to, the changing needs of 
the workplace itself. 

We live in a knowledge age in 
which the success or failure of 
nations w^ill depend on how they 
marshall and use knowledge and 
how they extend it and expand access 
to it. In this, the university is abso- 
lutely central. One of its roles is to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge, 
and that's research. The other is to 
expand access to knowledge, that's 
teaching. And outreach — bringing 
knowledge to the broader commu- 
nity and bringing the members of 
that community to the founts of 
knowledge — is likewise cmcial. The 
residential university will continue to 
be key in passing knowledge on from 
one generation to the next. But 
increasingly, we're also going to need 
the kind of continuing education that 
outreach programs represent. 

Looking to the future, I'd like 
to see a lot more interaction 
between the university' and tlic 
business commuruty. It's healthy 
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when people acti\'e in the business 
field, whether engineers or execu- 
tives or accountants or technicians, 
are exposed to the academic life. 
And it's healthv when those 
charged with preparing the next 
generation for life are exposed to 
the world of business. It's 
important that the univer- 
sity communitv' bear in 
mind how much its own 
members can gain from the 
outreach function. And I'm 
not talking now about 
funding, though that of 
course is important. I'm 
talking about practical, 
hands-on exposure to the 
real worlds of manufactur- 
ing and commerce and the 
services they depend on. Ti^e 
flow of information and 
understanding to the 
lUTiversit}' can in the long run 
be almost as important as the 
flow from it. 

If we're to play the 
outreach role that we must, 
there are several things that I 
believe we must do. First, 
one of the most crucial is to 
change the reward structures 
within the university. In 
most colleges today, a faculty 
member's performance in 
outreach programming gets 
short shrift in the promotion 
and tenure process except to 
the extent that it brings in 
extra funds. Outreach will 
never achieve its full poten- 
tial unless it's recognized as 
the essential function it is, 
and unless that recognition k-> 
reflected in promotion anu tenure 
policies. 

Second, it's essential that the 
lop officials of the universit)'— 
beginning with the President- 



lead actively and aggressi\'ely in 
promoting outreach as an essential 
component of the university's 
mission as, I am happy to say. 
President Thomas is doing at 
Penn State. 
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Tlie third need which has to 
bo addressed both by university' 
and by business is a show of 
greater sensitivitv' on each side to 
the timing constraints of the 
other. When a company trios to 
tap into the faculty resourv:es of a 
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universit^^ t\j)icallv the company 
executi\'es want action now. 
Universities have their own 
timetables, and faculty members 
often ha\'e heav\' teaching 
responsibilities. In these situ- 
ations, we need a lot more atten- 
tion to ways in which we can 
mesh the respective 
timing needs to the 
mutual benefit of both. 

Fourth, the advances in 
communications 
technology ha\'e opened a 
world of new opportuni- 
ties to put the information 
resources of the university to 
constructive use in the 
broader community, even 
as we conser\'e our faculty 
resources. At Penn State, 
for example, a lot of 
corporations have direct 
electronic access to our 
library and other informa- 
tional resources without 
inter\'ention by a single 
person. Today's informa- 
tion technology makes 
remote places accessible. 
Electronic links can 
replace physical links. We 
can take the classroom 
into the home, or the 
workplace; we can import 
the workplace into the 
classroom. All without 
the faculty members 
having to tra\'el. 

In all that we do to 
expand our outreach 
programs, I would stress 
one thing: we've got to 
strive for a constructive balance. 
Teaching, research, ser\ice, 
including outreach, are all 
essential functions and all are 
interrelated. Success at each 
enriches the others. If we let any 
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one be eclipsed, we diminish ail. 

I wouldn't presume to tell 
educators how best to use the 
new technologies, but I'm certain 
that they represent the wave of the 



future in business-university 
collaborations. I'm also certain 
that this collaboration expressed 
with the outreach programs 
pioneered and developed by our 



land-grant colleges will be central 
to America's continued success and 
prosperit)' in the tw^enty-first 
century. 0 
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y task is to talk about public 
outreach with respect to 
public education. I want to 
begin by saying a few things 
about context, I think it's 
very important to under- 
stand my perspective about 
context in order to under- 
stand the comments I'm 
going to make about univer- 
sity-public school coopera- 
tion and partnership. 

I think we could all agree 
that traditionally the purpose 
<^f elementary' and secondar\' 
education has been primanlv 
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an academic one. But there ha\'e 
been, traditionally at least, three 
other purposes as well. First, to 
prepare an enlightened citizenrv' 
so we could have a vibrant 
democracy. Second, to prepare 
young people to be productive in 
the world of work. We're 
hearing a lot about that now in 
terms of world class standards 
and global competition. Axid 
third, education has something to 
do with developing personal 



about keeping the democracy 
vibrant and let's not forget about 
quality of life issues as well." 
Context Role of the school 
I've been a superintendent 
for 24 years in four different 
districts in four different states 
and the role today of the school is 
quite different from what it was 
25 years ago. Certainly we still 
have an academic orientation, but 
it is increasingly difficult to focus 
just on that as we're asked to do 
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fulfillment in individuals so that 
they can contribute, not onh' to 
their own, but to the 
community's qualit\' of life. 

If you look at the history of 
American education, there have 
been some interesting tensions 
along the way with respect to 
which of those purposes recei\'e 
the greatest attention. And while 
now u*e seem to be focusing \*erv 
much on education for the world 
of work and global competition, 
there are those who get a little bit 
ner\'ous and say "Lot's not forget 
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many other things. We're 
invoK'ed in integrating the 
society. We're dealing with 
racism. We're dealing with 
violence and safety issues that 
result from what spills o\'er in^o 
the schools from the broader 
community. We're putting major 
resources into meeting the health 
needs of young people — 60% of 
elementary school children in San 
Diego city schools qualify for 
free- or reduced-price lunch. 
And if you take K-12, it's one out 
of two young people. In San 
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Diego, California, o\^er $80 
million of my $550 million 
operating budget goes to programs 
to support disabled or handi- 
capped children. 

We are parenting. Talk to 
teachers today and they say, "Gee, 
when I signed on for this, I thought 
I was going to be a teacher of the 
child, not the parent of the child, 
the social worker for the child and 
a number of other roles as well." 
So roles are changing for teachers, 
for principals, and for superinten- 
dents. And fit in driver education, 
sex education, drug education, 
violence education, human rela- 
tions education, environmental 
education, parenting education. 
What happened to the academics? 
Wasn't that the major mission of 
the school? 

Just a word or two about 
demographics in terms of con- 
text. San Diego is now America's 
sixth largest city, as of the 1990 
census, the eighth largest urban 
school district in the nation with 
125,000 growing by 1,500 to 2,000 
students a year. We're now 30% 
Hispanic; 19% Asian, with large 
Indochinese and Filipino popula- 
tions; 17% African-American; 33% 
Anglo; and I'^o other. In San Diego 
city schools, there are over 60 
different first languages spoken. 
CK'er 31,000 of my students have 
other than English as a first 
language and are not yet proficient 
in English. Of those 125,000 
students, 13,000 get special educa- 
tion ser\'ices and 14,000 are 
enrolled in gifted and talented 
education programs. 

Context, Organizational 
change. 

While the role of the school 
has changed a lot, the structure 
and the organization of the 
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school really hasn't. And if you 
were to visit any one of the 155 
San Diego schools today, you 
would see many similarities with 
respect to the organization and 
structure ot the school that you 
remember from your own school 
days, whether it was in rural, 
suburban, or urban America. Tlu- 
only thing that might surprise 
you is that we have the highest 
class sizes in the nation in Califor- 
nia, with elementary class sizes 
running 30-31 and secondary 
classrooms in the high 30s. 
But you would still see people 
doing what I'm doing: standing 
at the front of the room, talking at 
a group of students. In other 
words, the organization and 
structure of scb'"ols haven't 
changed that much. 

What about learning and 
teaching? Most of us came 
through a system where there 
was a curriculum. It had its 
scope and a sequence. It was 
taught in a linear way. It was 
based on the assumption that you 
had to learn basic skills which 
were the prerequisite to enable 
you to deal with higher order 
skills. There was a lot of rote 
learning that went on. The role 
of the teacher was to impart 
infonnation and the student 
would demonstrate proficiency 
by giving back to the teacher the 
information that he or she had 
presented to the student. We 
know from cognitive science 
today that it's a lot different now. 
We know a lot more about 
learning, and learning isn't 
always sequential. But you can 
get all cliildren to deal with the 
higher order, the more advanced 
kinds of things before they have 
all of the prerequisites. Not 
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everybody learns in the same 
kind of way. These findings have 
profound implications for the 
curriculum and how you teach. 

Doesn't it seem odd that 
when you get into the world of 
work, one of the fundamental 
things that you have to do is to 
learn how to work in a team? To 
be part of a team, to work with 
other people, to come up with a 
joint project? What happens in a 
school? If you work in a team 
you're called a cheater. You don't 
share information. Everybody 
does their own little thing. The 
young students whom I work 
with today are the young people 



who will be in your institutions 
tomorrow. And they come with 
different experiences, both in 
terms of their own background 
and their new experiences in 
school with respect to teaching 
and learning. If the uruversity is 
going to be ready for them — and 
outreach to them — you've got to 
examine your assumptions about 
teaching and learning and how it 
occurs in basic university pro- 
grams and continuing education 
and outreach programs as well. 

Change is needed because 
societal expectations have 
changed. Demographics have 
changed. ITie needs of the 
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economy have changed. Com- 
plexit)'' is the norm. And frag- 
mentation and little programs 
and projects won't cut it any- 
more. We've got to figure out 
the connections and the big 
picture so that we really do, in 
our educational institutions, help 
young people understand that 
there is that whole which is 
indeed greater than the sum of 
the parts. And in the schools I 
work with, wo don't do a \'or\' 
good job of that. \'ery often, 
undergraduate institutions and 
sometimes professional schools 
and graduate programs don't 
either. Young people find 
themselvt?s going through 
courses, and they don't make the 
connections and thev don't see 
the connections within a particu- 
lar discipline, between the 
concepts and the theory thev 
learned, and how \'ou apply 
them in terms of doing real 
things in the real world. This has 
to change because there are 
threats to our quality- of life, to 
the vitality' of our democracy. 
And because we ha\ e allowed 
special interests within our 
respective institutions— in 



elementary and secondary 
education, within universities, 
within the larger comm.unity, 
within state and national govern- 
ment — to control and support 
thinking that is more myopic than 
broad and encompassing, 
collaboration is necessary. 

Let me give you some 
positive examples of some small 
beginnings in San Diego. One is a 
program called Pipeline 616. It's 
a collaborative effort with San 
Diego city schools, San Diego 
State University, San Diego 
Community College and the 
Private Industr)^ Council. It is 
based on the faci that we're 
taking kids after 6th grade, 
through the 16th year, or the end 
of a baccalaureate degree, hope- 
fully. And the idea is to provide 
the kind of support and encour- 
agement through all those years. 
Not just in their educational 
experience during the academic 
year, but in their intersession if 
they're in a year-end school. Or 
in their summer program in 



terms of job and personal devel- 
opment as well. And to have 
those four agencies work to- 
gether to that end. 

We're also working with 
seven institutions in the commu- 
nity around an effort called New 
Beginnings. The city of San 
Diego, the county of San Diego, 
the city schools, the community 
college. University of California, 
San Diego Medical School, 
Children's Hospital, and the 
housing commission. We're 
taking a look at all of the ser\'ices 
that each of those institutions 
provide for children, youth and 
fannUies. We've got a demonstra- 
tion center at one of our toughest 
inner city elementary schools — 
1,300 kids. About 18 different 
languages spoken. High mobility 
rate. We're trying to figure out 
how we can bring the services 
that we provide for children, 
youth and families together to 
work in a more efficient way 
through the collaboration. There 
are a couple of community-based 
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groups that are doing parent 
education. One is called the 
Parent Institute. It's run by a 
vet}' challenging leader, commit- 
ted to parent involvement, 
particularly in the Hispanic 
communit\'. And he does pro- 
grams with the schools where he 
comes in and does a six-week 
seminar with parents. And then, 
Tom Day, who is the president of 
San Diego State University, and I 
try to go to every graduation. 
Tom Day's statement to those 
parents of elementary kids is, "If 
you support your kids, if you 
work with them and support 
them in school, see that thev 
don't drop out, and thev get a 



decent grade point average, I'll 
guarantee that there will be spot 
for them at San Diego State 
University when they graduate 
from high school." 

You want to talk about 
outreach whik you're here, talk 
to Mary Walshok at the University 
of California, San Diego. She's the 
best at it. She's got so much 
outreach going on in this commu- 
nity you can't believe it. Wonder- 
ful models. Tl^e danger is that 
there are too many bits and pieces. 
The university has been the catalyst 
fc^r the San Diego dialogue. It has 
brought together business and 
community' leaders to look at 
the big picture with respect to 



some key issues facing San Diego. 

There are all kinds of examples 
in terms of what's happening with 
high tech industries. And particu- 
larly UCSD, but not exclusively 
that. The biomedical research and 
what you can get from a commu- 
nity when you'\'e got wonderful 
institutions like Scripps and the 
Salk. 

Partnerships. In San Diego 
city schools, 155 schools, we've 
got about 373 partnerships. Some 
with departments within colleges 
and uni\-ersities who are working 
specifically with individual 
schools in a \-ariety of ways. 
Working with individual stu- 
dents. Getting students from 
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e are often pitted against each other 
when we should he aligned in terms of 
working to provide the continuation of 
educational opportunities and access for 
our young people 



junior high and middle level 
schools onto college and univer- 
sity campuses to see what it's like. 
Summer outreach programs, a 
variet}' of thmgs. We're doing the 
obvious things in terms of teacher 
training, but they tend to be a little 
bit more tradilionai and we 
haven't broken out of the old 
molds yet. 

Let me finish by making half 
a dozen points or so about what 
are some of the barriers to over- 
come and why we've got to reallv 
work very hard to get the collabo- 
ration going. And I'll give you the 
California persp active. 

We live in a political world 
and as public universities and 
public elementaPr' and secondary 
schools we compete for public 
resources. And in California, 
now going into its third year of 
fiscal crisis, we are often pitted 
against each other when we 
should be aligned in terms of 
working to provide the continua- 
tion of educational opportunities 
and access for our young people. 
So we'\'e got to find ways within 
the political realities of our 
various states to not be pitted one 
against the other at the \'ery time 



that we need to make the connec- 
tion so that there can be a good 
transition from school to college. 
And I'm not going to just point 
fingers at you, I'll point back at me 
and say we have got to do some- 
thing with the reward and incen- 
tive system in elementary and 
secondary schools as well. But 
until outreach — community service 
work in real schools for people 
who are training teachers for 
example — until that is part of the 
reward and incentive system, in 
addition to publishing, then it 



isn't going to cut it. And as you 
get kids who have learned in 
different kinds of schools with 
different kinds of teachers, 
university' professors are going to 
be less able to do what I'm doing 
right now and hold the attention 
of young people for an hour 
lecture. And they're not going to 
accept that as learning. They're 
going to come in with lots of 
experiences in group learning; 
they're going to be more sophisti- 
cated than you perhaps know in 
terms of technology. And they're 
going to expect a lot more discus- 
sion and interaction if I do my job 
well, and I know that I've got to 
do it a lot better. 

It seems to me that there is a 
lot of tension on university 
cam.puses betv\'een the profes- 
sional schools, the arts and 
sciences or whatever the equiva- 
lents may be at your school and 
the outreach/ extension /con tinu- 
ii^g education services. You've 
got good people in all of those 
areas, and it would reaUy be 
helpful to us, as we try to collabo- 
rate, if we saw some evidence 
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within your own institutions of 
people from the professional 
schools, arts and sciences, out- 
reach/extension service working 
together so we're not dealing with 
these different pieces at the 
university. 

My final point is in terms of 
accountability. Let me make a 
prediction, and you're going to 
hope that I'm wrong. There's 
been a lot of focus on account- 
ability in the public schools the 
last few years and I think rightly 
so. We are under great pressure 
to move from a system of ac- 
countability that is based on 
compliance which is measured by 
how well you meet rules and 
regulations, to a system of ac- 
countability that is based on 
outcomes in terms of how well 
you perform. And that means 
we've got to do a better job with 
assessment that is performance- 
based, in terms of individual 
performance for students and 
assessment of the quality of the 
institutions. 

Thus, you should be asking 
yourselves "What is the academic 
educational outcome of four years 
or six years or seven years at a 
college or university?" You'd 
better be prepared to cover this. I 



don't have all the answers, but I 
can tell you we're working very 
hard on it, and 1 think you're 
going to have to work on it next. 

Final point. If we continue to 
be forced into a situation where we 
are working against each other 
rather than together, we're going 
to get picked off. We're going to 
ha\'e to find a way to identify our 
common interest — which is youiig 
people in education — and our 
respective roles going back to 
those purposes I started with — 
academic purposes, dealing with 



the vitality of our democracy, 
preparing young people for the 
world of work, and dealing with 
community, personal fulfillment, 
and quality of life issues and 
carving out our respective roles. 
We can't afford any duplication of 
effort, any overlap. Resources are 
shrinking. So we've got to come 
up with the political strategies 
together to make the case for the 
big picture where the whole 
indeed will be greater than the 
sum of the parts. |3 
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n behalf of Mayor Schmoke I 
want to thank the National 
Extension Leadership Develop- 
ment Program for inviting the 
Mayor to this Forum. 

Mayor Schmoke is mayor of 
the twelfth largest citv in the 
country with a population of 
740,000. He is also a trustee of 
Yale University. In one role, his 
obligation is to a cit\' that faces all 
the challenges of any large urban 
area — crime, underfunded 
schools, illiteracy, a tax base that 
is not expanding fast enough to 
keep up to the growing demand 
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for ser\'ices, a shortage of afford- 
able housing for lower and moder- 
ate income families, AIDS, sub- 
stance abuse, and much more. 

In his role as a Yale trustee. 
Mayor Schmoke frequently has to 
weigh the same kinds of requests 
for help from New Haven that he, 
while wearing his mayor's 
hat, makes to the University" of 
iVlar\'land, the University of 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity' and Baltimore's other 
institutions of higher learning. 
So, he knows from where \'0u 
speak and he has faced the same 
kinds of decisions you face — how 
to maintain a university's pri- 
mary mission of education and 
research while also ser\'ing the 
interests of the communits'. 



Both roles create difficult 
I challenges. However, being both 

a university trustee and a mayor, 

Mr. Schmoke understands the 
' needs of an urban community 
! and the priorities of a large 
j university. Those needs and 
. priorities are not identi-jal but 
i neither are they in conllict. 
} There is much a university 
! can do to integrate itself into a 
! community, to come off the 
i sidelines without sacrificing its 

core obligations of education, 
j disco\'ery, financial viability. 
; This is especially important for 
■ land-grant universities which 

have a long tradition of ser\ace. 
i The challenge now is to apply 
j that tradition to contemporary 

urban problems. 



On the other side, there is 
' much local government can do tc 
make a university part of its 
econorruc and human develop- 
ment strategy. To do otherwise is 
not just a missed opporturiity, it's 
a prescription for failure. Col- 
leges and land-grant universities 
are certainly no exception. 
Universities and businessv?s and 
community organizations and 
local goverrunent must work 
1 together. 

Tliis has been very much the 
story of government /university 
relations in Baltimore. The 
mavor has invited Baltimore core 
schools of higher education to 
join him in carrying out his 
agenda for physical and human 
development. And Baltimore's 
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art of the university outreach challenge 
must he to bring the ideals of university 
life — the higher principles of 
enlightenment, discovery and 
moral inspiration — to urban 
communities. Viis lias nothing to 
do with lowering standards. 
It has to do with uplifting 
minds on an equal opportunity basis. 



universities have responded. 
This partnership can be seen in 
the work of the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. But it can also 
be seen in the mayor's overall 
economic development strategy, 
which includes fostering the 
growth of higher education, and 
in numerous health, education, 
and family service programs that 
involve a combination of citv and 
universitv resources. 

The best example of a city 
fostering the growth of higher 
education is the mayor's two-vcar 
strategA' for downtown develop- 
ment. Baltimore's inner harbor is 
a landmark in urban design, 
much copied and visited by 
millions of tourists every year. 
But the mayor is committed lo 
expanding the redevelopment 
of downtown to cover a mucii 
larger area than the inner harbor. 
To do that, ho broke downtown 
into six distinct districts; one of 



which is called the Universits' 
district, home to the Universitv of 
Maryland Medical Center, the 
Universit}' of Maryland at 
Baltimore and a new VA hospital. 
The mission of this district is to 
facilitate the exp^msion of the 
university and the medical system 
and to foster its physical and 
intellectual connection to the 
business center district, the inner 
harbor, and adjoining neighbor- 
hoods. 

Where does that connection 
lead? One place is the Christopher 
Columbus Center for Marine 
Research and Exploration (COMB). 
It will be the new home for the 
University of Maryland's center for 
marine biotechnology. The mayor 
is a strong supporter of COMB and 
has donated the citv's last large 
tract of land at the inner harbor in 
order to make sure that the Center 
is built. But he also understood 
that the Universitv of Marvland, 
through the Christopher Colum- 



bus Center, was making an 
invaluable contribution to 
Baltimore's economy and the 
education of its young people. The 
mayor envisions the Columbus 
Center as an open classroom that 
will inform the public about 
marine life and inspire a whole 
generation to enter the sciences. 
He also sees it as a source of new 
international markets and a 
symbol of Baltimore's transition to 
an economy based on brain power. 

I intentionally started with the 
Christopher Columbus Center to 
make the point that university 
outreach can be far larger and its 
purpose far more eloquent than 
specific programs targeted to 
specific populations. Part of the 
university outreach challenge must 
be to bring the ideals of university 
life — the higher principles of 
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enlightenment, discovery and 
moral inspiration — to urban 
communities. This has noticing to 
do with lowering standards. It has 
to do with uplifting minds on an 
equal opportunity basis. 

I know that one of the 
questions this Forum is intended 
to help answer is the role of 
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extension sendees in urban 
communities. Land grant 
colleges traditionally try to bring 
their newest discoveries to rural 
communities. But we are a 
different country than we were 
when Congress first provided for 
land-grant colleges. We're more 
urban, transportation is high 
speed and communication is 
instantaneous. There are fewer 
small family farms. Rural 
poverty is still a problem, but it is 
at least matched, and perhaps 
surpassed, by urban povert)'. All 
of these factors have led public 
universities to consider their 
obligation to urban communities 
and the proper role of extension 
services in cities, Universitv of 
Maryland has a very successful 
Cooperative Extension Serx'ice 
(CES). I'd like to give you a few 
examples of the kinds of work 
that the Cooperati\'e Extension is 
doing in our community. 

CES focuses on four areas: 
improving diet, nutrition and 
health; helping people learn and 
become productive citizens; 
increasing family economic 
stability; and residential horticul- 
ture and pest management. 
These four goals have translated 
into numerous programs that 
include financial counseling; job 
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readiness training; nutrition 
education classes; introducing 
hundreds of voung people to 
science through a series of USDA 
youth-at-risk grants; training 
human service coordinators for 
the housing authority of Balti- 
more; training recycling block 
captains; and much more. Most 
of these programs are provided in 
partnership with city agencies, 
schools or community organiza- 
tions. 

Morgan State University and 
Coppen State College, both 
historically black colleges, 
provide 75 volunteer scientists 
for the Extension Ser\'ice's 
residential science camp. Tlie 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks donated compost to help 
start 26 new community gardens. 
And the city's office of recycling 
helped train the recycling block 
captains. The mayor is proud of 
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the work of University of Mary- 
land Cooperative Extension and 
believes strongly that CES, 
backed by the resources of the 
University of Maryland, shoijld be 
deeply involved in improving the 
quality of life for the people of 
Baltimore, 

The University of Maryland 
also submitted a grant proposal to 
the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion that would have linked the 
cit\^'s universities and colleges in 
an effort to help community 
organizations deliver services to 
families, children, and youth. 
Mayor Schmoke wrote a letter of 
support for this proposal and, 
although it was not funded, it is 
an excellent example of how a 
public university can provide 
technical support and manage- 
ment ser\ices to neighborhood 
organizations. It is also consis- 
tent with the mayor s strongly 
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held \'ievv that urban regenera- 
tion must be from the bottom up. 
Communities must be the 
guiding force in their own 
rebuilding. 

The best example of this is 
the Sand town- Winchester project 
in west Baltimore. Sandtown- 
Winchester is one of the poorest 
neighborhoods in Baltimore. The 
core of the SandtowTi- Winchester 
program is 300 new homes for 
low and moderate income 
families funded in part bv a 
federal grant and built by the 
Enterprises Foundation. The 
mayor has rallied the people of 
Sandtown and encouraged them 
to evaluate their health education 
and family ser\^ice needs and to 
actively participate in the design 
and implementation of ser\'ices 
that will meet those needs. The 
mayor sees Sandtown as a long 
term investment in human capital 
in which government, universi- 
ties, and business provide 
communities with skills, financial 
support and management 
expertise. He wants those who 
know to help those who don't. 
He wants to build commimities 
that will be safe and self-sustain- 
ing long after government and 
private enterprise build the 
homes and repair the streets. He 
wants poor communities to plan 
change, make mistakes, learn the 
lessons and find the self confi- 
dence to control their own li\-es. 
Ho wants to teach people to do 
for themselves. 

This is the basic premise of 
the land-grant collei^e: to make 
service a vital part of their 
mission. Several universities are 
already involved in Sandtow^n- 
Winchester. Johns Hopkins 
L'ni\'ersity, in conjunction with 



the city health department, is 
doing prenatal screening and 
foUowup and the Hopkins Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Studies is 
working with the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation on drafting a 
proposal for health care delivery in 
Sandtown. Morgan State Univer- 
i sity is involved in landscaping and 
" the design of open spaces. Mor- 
! gan S^ate also wrote the needs 
' assessment sur\'ey for Sandtown 

and analyzed the data that was 
i collected. The president of 
j Coppen State University is on an 
j interim advisory board made up 
I of residents, city agencies, and 
' ser\'ice providers, and Coppen is 
! working on developing festivals 
j and public art. Finally, students 
: from Lo\'ola College are working 
! with Habitat for Humanity in 
I Sandtown to rehabilitate vacant 
houses. Sandtown is a major 



Tnere's a great deal of 
! university' participation in other 
: areas of Baltimore. YaleUniver- 
I sity has its Urban Resources 
: Institute which, in partnership 
I with the city and the U.S. Forest 
1 Service, is teaching young people 
: about urban parks and land 
I management. There will also be 

community forestry projects in ten 

neighborhoods. 
• Another example of univer- 
. sity outreach is the health science 
; curriculum Johns Hopkins is 
I offering to Dunbar High School. 
; Johns Hopkins is also involved 
I with several other programs in 
j east Baltimore. They're funding a 
j local clergy organization that 
I operates a citizens patrol. They 
^ are also fingerprinting children, 
j The university has helped fund a 
; major cleanup of this community 

and has agreed to integrate their 
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success stor\' and illustrates well 
how universities can become 
involved in tiio de\'elopment of 
urban communiHes. 



own master plan witli the commu- 
I nity planning process that is going 
' on in east Baltimore. 

Baltimore has one of the most 
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successful school /business 
partnership programs in the 
country. We now have over 200 
school partners and among them 
are every university and college 
in and around Balhmore. Each 
partner adopts one or more 
schools and provides a wide 
array of help. University of 
Maryland has adopted at least ten 
schools. It is one of the most 
important contributions any 
school of higher education can 
make. 

How much community 
outreach is enough? If there is an 
upper limit, we have not reached 
it. Mayor Schmoke would 
obviously like as much participa- 
tion as possible from local 
colleges and universities as he 
works to fulfill his human 
ser\'ices agenda. Til mention 
some of the principle areas of 
that agenda, areas where land- 
grant universities could usefully 
provide assistance to local 
go\'ernment and the residents of 
urban communities. 

Obviously one area is 
education. We have an 
underfunded school svstem that 
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spends 560,000 less per classroom 
per year than Maryland's 
wealthiest jurisdiction. We need 
smaller classrooms, more comput- 
ers, art and music, and help 
preparing young people in math 
and science. Ihe mayor is 
supporting a new life sciences 
high school; the president of the 
University of Mar\'land at 
Balhmore Countv is on the 
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ities are the cultural, economic, and 
intellectual centers of our nation. 
They are the repositories of our past, 
and they are the cradle of our fiiture, 
which makes them places that all 
universities should comfortably call home. 




advisor}' board of that project. 
The city also has a high dropout 
rate, driven in part by a high 
adolescent pregnancy rate. We 
need outreach to these people to 
get them back into school and to 
provide them with job training. 
The cit\''s office of employment 
development is already working 
on dropout pre\'ention, job 
placement, and other youth 
services, but this remains a high 
priority' for the mayor. 

In 1987 the Mayor declared 
that Balhmore would be the city 
that reads, so he has continued to 
emphasize literacy and basic 
skills training for adults. He also 
helped create the Baltimore 
Commonwealth and College 
Bound which is a partnership that 
includes the University of Mary- 
land. Commonwealth and 
College Bound also offered job 
placement or money for college to 
students with high grades and 
good attendance. University of 
Mar\'land received the mavor's 
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business recognition award for its 
support of Commonwealth. The 
mayor's agenda also includes 
family services — early childcare, 
prenatal screening and follow-up, 
drug treatment, environmental 
cleanup, lead paint abatement, 
affordable housing for low and 
moderate income families, minor- 
ity and women business develop- 
ment, race relations, and public 
safety. 

On the subject of drug treat- 
ment and public safety, the mavor 
has long advocated that 
we recognize the connection 
between a national drug policv and 
both crime and AIDS. He has 
called for making the war on drugs 



a public health war in which the 
bulk of our resources would go 
into treatment, not law enforce- 
ment. One public health strategy 
that he strongly supports is needle 
exchange. The city's healt^ 
department in partnership with 
the Johns Hopkins School of Public 
Health is already beginning a 
model needle exchange program. 
If the city is exempted from certain 
state drug paraphernalia laws 
(there's a bill in the Maryland 
Legislature right now that may 
allow us to do that) the Mayor 
would certainly encourage public 
universities to get more deeply 
involved in the issue of drug 
policy reform. And that would 



include research and policy 
analysis and suggestions for new 
forms of treatment. 

These are just some of the areas 
where Baltimore either is, or would 
like to, work in partnership with its 
friends in higher education. As 
Mayor Schmoke said in a recent 
speech to business leaders, "We are 
one community with one shared 
destiny. We must commit our- 
selves to working together." 

Cities are the cultural, eco- 
nomic and intellectual centers of 
our nation. They are the reposito- 
ries of oui' past, and they are the 
cradle of our f ature, which make 
them places that all universities 
should comfortably call home. E 
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oday I ask you to ponder the fact 
that your institutions of higher 
education, the finest in the world, 
operate in a society which has 
allowed its non<oller" ' ' '~ed 
work force to becor r ,nuusly 
short of world class competitive 
levels. It is that problem which 
greatly concerns us in business, and 
I hope greatly concerns you in 
higher education. Let me begin bv 
summarizing the problem w4th 
four points. 

First, we are in the middle of 
the tliird industnal revolution, the 
innovation revolution which 
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Started twenty or so years ago. 
Rapid teclinological change has 
fueled the integration of the world 
into a single global economy. 
Advances in transportation have 
accelerated the movement of 
people and products. New 
telecommunications and computer 
technology have exponentially 
boosted the ability of workers to 
obtaiii, to manipulate, and to 
transmit information. Most 
significantly, new developments in 
manufacturing technology and 
prcxress controls have transformed 
the way that we make products in 
the United States. Both the rate 
and the depth of technological 
change has revolutionized the 
world of work. Its effect on jobs 
has been profound. It has made 
many jobs obsolete. It has made 
many more jobs more complicated 
and more technical and, thus, has 
raised the skills necessary to 
perform many of the jobs we now 
see. 

Second, at the same time that 
this re\'olution was going on, our 
public schools have been stalled 
tor at least the last 25 vears. The 



dropout rate is the same as it was 
I in 1970. Millions of our young 
' people who get diplomas are still 
I functionally illiterate. Conse- 
quently, we in business believe that 
there are somewhere between 30 
and 40 million front line workers 
who are functionally illiterate — 
they can't read beyond the 7th 
grade or compute beyond the 5th 
grade. And these millions of 
workers must be upgraded and 
retrained if their companies are to 
. reach world class levels. 

Number three. As you all 
know, public education is still 
stalled. Our kids place last or near 
last in international exams in 
j science or math. We in business 

share the belief that we must 
! radically reform the K-12 public 
\ education system in this country. 

Fourth. We must realize that 
^ everyone in this country now 
I needs a first class education. As 
, you well know, we've done a great 
' job with the 25% of us who have 
been lucky enough and smart 
enough to get a four-year college 
education in this country. We now 
must realize that the middle third 
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of the labor force now needs a 
world-class education. 

Let me summarize the begin- 
ning by two truisms. The first is 
you must be as well educated 
today to go to work as to go to 
college. And the second truism: 
we must become the best educated 
nation in the world if we expect to 
continue to have the highest 
standard of living in the world. 
! That's my message in a nutshell 
! Let me talk a little about 
productivity. We do have a 
productivity problem in the 
United States. U.S. productivity 
has grown more slowly than any 
other industrialized nation for the 
past decade, which explains 
why, after inflation, average 
weekly wage rates in the United 
States have declined by 127o 
since 1973. I hasten to tell you 
that we still lead the world in 
productivity. But oi t - countries 
are closing the gap. Production 
workers in Germany and Swit- 
zerland make more money than 
production workers in this 
country, and the reason why is 
because they're more productive. 
Thev're worth it. Cr nsider the 



\on must be as well educated today to go 
to work as to go to college. . . .We must 
become the best educated nation in the 
world if we expect to continue to have the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
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German worker tcdav. The 
German worker in manufacturing 
today makes on average $24.36 an 
hour plus benefits. The German 
worker gets 42 days paid vacation 
by national law, works 38 hours a 
week and will soon work 35 
hours. Compare that with the 
average U.S. worker. The average 
U.S. worker makes $15.39 an 
hour, gets about 23 days off 
instead of 43, and still works a 
tough 40-hour week with a lot of 
overtime, German companies 
continue to prosper — companies 
like BMW are moving some of 
their production to a low-wage 
nation. Guess where? South 
Carolina. 

We can't be sure how much 
of our lost productivit}^ is due to 
our under-educated and our 
under-trained work force. One 
can't quantif)^ that. But there 
seems to be universal agreement, 
certainly in the business commu- 
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nity, that an important compo- 
nent of that is our badly-trained, 
badly-educated front line work 
force. 

You're all familiar with 



Adam Smith's paradigm that 
talked about the comparative 
advantage of nations. And when 
he put that together he talked 
about the comparative advan- 
tage being the simple things. 

We in the United States for 
the last 100 years have had a lot 
of that — the great natural 
resources base that we have built 
on, a large labor force of immi- 
grants who came to this country. 
Wealth in this country has been 
with us for as very long time. As 
a matter of fact, the definition of 
national productivity that we use 
today was first articulated by 
Adam Smith. Early in this 
century, this country became 
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richer and richer because we had 
an abundance of those things that 
fed into our comparative advan- 
tage. Tlie business model that we 
established in the United States 
during the last century became 
the model for all commerce. 

We e\'en invented the 
interface between work and 
workers, the assembly line thanks 
to Frederick Taylor. We matched 
the skills ot workers witli produc- 




tion needs and we segmented 
work so that those with a fourth 
grade education could earn very 
high incomes compared to the rest 
of the world. And we made it 
possible because we had a hierar- 
chy of front line supervisors and 
foremen and engineers and 
managers in order to make all the 
decisions and all the front line 
worker had to do was the simple 
task. 

The Adam Smith paradigm, 
my friends, is pretty much gone. 
And something else is happening. 
You look at our foreign competi- 
tors in Germany, Japan, Sweden, 
Singapore, Taiwan. Work is 
different in those countries. 
Workers are educated and trained 
and given more responsibility. 
And this allows management to 
thin out layers of supervisors. It 
leads to better quality, faster cycle 
time, and lower costs. 

What has allowed manage- 
ment in other countries to radi- 
cally change work organizations is 
a new ingredient to this compara- 
tive advantage paradigm — 
individual educatioii and training. 
Our industrialized competitors 
have developed national policies 
which link their economies to the 
quality of their work forces. It is 
national policy throughout Europe 
to train youth for work. Business 
and government have joined to 
help people get trained and earn 
good wages. 

Let me use Germany again as 
an example Many companies in 
Germany spend $18,000 a year for 
three to four years on each appren- 
tice. On average, the million and a 
half apprentices now being trained 
in Germany arc costing their 
companies SI 0,500 a year, over a 
two-to-three-to-four-year period. 

47 
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In Japan they have a unique 
cultural consensus system that 
drives their children to excel in 
high school as a way to be hired 
by the top corporations as front 
line workers and then recei\'e the 
kind of skill training that they 
need. 

These nations are catching 
up. They are not there vet, but 
they are catching up with us in 
producti\'ity, and we in this 
country have not made those 
changes nearly as broadly as we 
need to. Increasingly, unfortu- 
nately, we have a high wage, low 
skill, front line work force. We no 
longer have the monopolv on 
technology, and it's shocking to 
realize that it's not really ver\' 
important where things are 
invented any longer. WTiat is 
really important and what our 
competitors do better than we do 
is to take the technology and 
commercialize it. 

Commercialization of in\'en- 
tion is the key to competitiveness. 
And the key to commercializa- 
tion is the front line work force 
that is so skilled and so flexible 
and operates on its own, that it 
can take the best technology from 
whe^e\^T it is in the world and 
apply it and turn out the high 
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quality, low cost products. 

Let me gi\'e you a few 
examples. The Japanese manu- 
facture nearly all the video 
cameras, video recorders and fax 
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he economic utility of this nation will 
increasingly turn on the skills, the 
integity, the flexibility, and the 
performance of our non-college 
trained work force. 
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machines sold in the United 
States. That technology was all 
invented here. Tl^ey dominate the 
world market in those three areas 
and increasingly in other areas. 
VVhy? Because they figured out 
something we have not — how to 
commercialize the best technol- 
ogy into making products of high 
quality and low cost that they are 
able to export around the world. 
It isn't only in manufacturing 
where work force quality and 
cost count. Essentially in manu- 
facturing and increasingly in 
ser\'ices, our labor force is 
competing with the labor forces 
around the world and, unfortu- 
natcK', it is too often losing. 
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Let me talk about automobile 
manufacturing. Foreign competi- 
tors in the automobile business 
still continue to grab market 
share. VVhy? Consider the 
comparison between Japanese 
and American automobile 
manufacturing processes. In 
Japan, it takes 17 man hours to 
build a car. At Japanese factories 
in the United States, it takes 21 



the United States these same 
workers at our plants receive 48 
i hours of training and probably 
• have a very mediocre high school 
i education. 

i The economic vitality of this 
j nation will increasingly turn on 

the skills, the ingenuit\o the 
I flexibility and the performance of 
' our non-college trained work 

force. Policies to encourage 



ness. Technology must be 
I utilized by a work force that 
I gives "wisdom to the machine/' 
workers who have the kinds of 
skQls that will allow powerful new 
technologies to be fully and 
effectively employed. 

Moreover, a world class work 
force must operate in an environ- 
ment that encourages continual 
improvement and advancement. 
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man hours. At the t\'pical U.S. 
car manufacturing plant in this 
countr\' it takes 25 man hours. 
The difference: training of the 
front line workers — worker 
empowerment and nevv work 
organizations. In Japan new auto 
workers recei\'e 380 hours of 
traming on top of a \'er\' high 
i]ua[it\' high school education. In 



investment are, of course, impor- 
tant, but they must be coupled 
with the skilled flexible work 
force to promote market share, 
producti\'it\% and wage gains, 
llie world's most competiti\'e 
enterprises, those with peerless 
productivitv and qualit\% have 
discovered that teclinology alone 
no longer insures competitive- 
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What pulls technologies and 
workers together into robust 
collaborations in American 
industry is the organization of 
the enterprise itself, the content 
of the job, the design of the 
production process, and the 
relationship between people 
within the firm. They are highly 
interactive and interdependent. 
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Firms cannot design high perfor- 
mance work svstems without the 
people that must run these 
s\'stems. And technology must 
also be there. New skills and 
cutting edge technology' will offer 
little advantage if they are not 
brought together in a pattern 
which maximizes the s\T\erg\' 
between them. 

f want to suggest three sets of 
actions that we in business and 
you in higher education must 
take to rebuild our front line work 
force. First, we must move 
rapidly to install high perfor- 
mance work organizations in 
millions of small- and medium- 
size businesses in this country 
and we must spend much more 
on building the skills of our non- 
college trained work force. We 
have a good start in this huge 
quality effort in the United States 
with the 15 Baldridge Award 
winners and you know their 
names. They are household 
names — companies like Federal 
Express, Motorola, Xerox, AT&T 
and many more. 0\'er 500,000 
applications have been distrib- 
uted over the last five years on the 
Baldridge Award process and 
teiis of thousands of companies 
have become involved in the 
TQM process leading toward a 
possible Baldridge Award. 
However, my friends, it hasn't 
gotten very far. Our best guess is 
that no more than 10% of Ameri- 
can enterprises have a Total 
Qualit)' Management program 
that will stand any kind of 
inspection at all. So out of six to 
eight million businesses in this 
countrv', there are literally 
millions of small- and mcdium- 
"-i^ed businesses that we must 
help and reach in some wav to 
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motivate them toward the kinds 
of things I'm talking about. 

Let me talk a moment about 
training costs, not just manage- 
ment, front line workers. On 
average, American companies 
spend 1.4"o of their payroll on 
training and a sigruficant percent- 
age of that cost is for upper 
management training and not 
front line workers. Compare that 
with our competitors overseas. It 
is not at all uncommon in manv 
t)ther countries to find companies 
spending three to six percent of 
payroll on training the front line 



worker. Constant training. 
Lifelong learning. 

The challenge before us in 
business is to understand the 
challenge we have, business bv 
business, and then move to spend 
a whole lot more on the kind of 
front line worker training that will 
lead to the high performance 
work organizations that we must 
have. 

I think higher education has 
an important roie in this effort. 
Our challenge hero is not different 
in concept from the challenge you 
met in helping to move this 
countr\' o\'er the past 100 years to 
the forefront of agricultural 
producti\'it^^ I remind you that as 
j recently as in the 1920s 40°o of our 

work force was engaged in 
. farming. It is now down to 2.7"o 
t and that 2.7"o produces moun- 
j tains of foodstuffs that we have 
trouble selling even o\'erseas. 
Tlie combination of basic re- 
search, technological develop- 
ment, and application of best 
practices by millions of small 
entrepreneurs characterized the 
astounding success we ha\'e had 
, in this country in building 
. agriculture into the world class of 
doing business in that industr\\ 
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ur cliallenge here is not different in 
concept from the challenge yon met in 
helping to move this coiintiy over 
the past 100 years to the forefront 
ofagiici iltiiral productivity. 
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We've got to do that now in 
manufacturing and scn'iccs. And 
the characteristics and the con- 
cepts are very little different. 

Just this past week President 
Clinton announced his intention 
to spend S17 billion over the next 
few years to build up the basic 
research, technological develop- 
ment, and outreach activities of 
the federal government in the 
manufacturing and high technol- 
ogy areas. 1 call your attention 
specifically to the additional funds 
and responsibilities of the \^a- 
tional Institute of Standards and 
Technology which runs fi\'e 
Manufacturing Technology 
Outreach Centers and wdll have 



and to do the trairung itself in 
small companies. Forty-four of the 
states now^ have small but growing 
activities which provide assistance 
to small- and medium-sized 
businesses of a variety of kinds. 
So far, most of these 44 states and 
their activities are carried out by 
civil ser\'ants. But there is no 
reason that that needs to continue 
that way. 

Another activity that I would 
point to is the National Coalition 
of Ad\'anced Teclinological 
Centers which is a consortium of 
60 community and junior colleges 
drawn from the 30 states now 
operating in this area. Many of 
vou have been involved to some 
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dozens, if not hundreds, over the 
next few years. These centers are 
set up specifically to transfer 
knowledge. Not just technology', 
but knowledge on work organi- 
zations, knowledge on training. 



degree in these scattered efforts. 
And 1 call them scattered because 
we still do not have anything like 
a coherent strategy in this 
country made up of federal, state, 
and local education business 



efforts to transform our firms to 
the high performance work 
organizations thai we demand. 
We are in the very early stages. 

The second set of actions that 
are necessary to build a worid 
class work force are in the area of 
! reforming K-1 2 education. We 
j need to radically reform K-1 2 
I education. We must redouble our 
I efforts to meet the six national 
' education goals that our gover- 
nors and the President have 
i agreed upon. We in business 
' believe strongly that we must 
j move quickly to set national 
I education content standards, 
1 build a national assessment 
system covering the content 
standards, and mo\'e to change 
the curriculum frameworks so in 
fact we do teach these things 
effectively. These three elements 
that we're going to build nation- 
ally, of course, are voluntary for 
the states. But we must move 
immediately to begin to build the 
kind of standards so everyone in 
this huge $250 billion, K-i2 
industry and the 43 million 
students, their parents and 
teachers, all understand what 
world class standards are and 
where we are in meeting those 
standards. We're the last ones in 
the industrialized world to 
pretend that in today's world we 
can continue on the pattern that 
has every school, every school 
district, pretty much going it 
alone. We are challenged nation- 
ally, and we need national 
standards. 

I would like to take one area 
; that is uniquely your responsibil- 
ity. Teachers arc the front line 
I work force of education. And if 
we are to have the best educa- 
tional system in the world, we 
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our institutions have the central role 
in preparing tomorroiu's teachers and 
equipping tJiern with the skills to 
transform our nations public schools. 
I find the voice of higher education 
strangely muted in this intense 
national debate on education reform. 



must have the best teaching force 
in the world. Today we do not. 
Teachers in Europe and Asia are 
highly respected. The pay is 
high. It is a very sought-after 
career in our competitor nations. 
Compare that to the United 
States, where teaching is rela- 
tively low status. The pay is 
average or low. We only ask our 
teachers to work three-quarters of 
the time. And in this countiy, 1 
believe it is fair to sav that 
instead of drawing our teachers 
from the top 25"o of college the 
way we see in foreign countries, 
our teachers come from the 
bottom 25"o in terms of academic 
rankings. This situation de- 
mands a cultural shift that will 
take us a long time to accomplish. 
Then we ll begin to turn it 
around. You've heard this old 
axiom: in a perfectly rational 
scxricty, the best of us would teach 
and the rest of us would do 
something else. I believe that 
passionately and I think you do 
too. 



Your institutions have the 
central role in preparing 
tomorrow's teachers and equip- 
ping them with the skills to 
transform our nation's public 
schools. I find the voice of higher 
education strangely muted in this 
intense national debate on 
education reform. 1 sense that 
your schools of education are too 
often in the backwater of vour 
institution both in resources and in 
prestige and certainly in impor- 
tance. All the training and 
retraining that we in business can 
do will go for naught and will be 
second rate unless the people who 
emerge from our public schools 
are trained to world class stan- 
dards. Unless our work force is 
better trained and better skilled 
than the work force in Japan or 
South Korea or Taiwan or Ger- 
many, we can't continue to 
compete successfully. 

We in business and yow in 
education must help build a skill 
training s\'sten^ for our non- 
college bound front line workers 



that begins early in their school 
years and ends with the acquisi- 
tion of high skills which are 
certificated. Viewed from the 
perspective of the work place and 
its demands, our public educa- 
tion system has a fatal flaw. It is 
almost wholly oriented to the 
needs of students who will go on 
to four-year colleges. School 
guidance counselors focus almost 
solely on the college bound. 
Students not bound for college are 
relegated to the general curricu- 
lum. If there e\'er was a tlirow 
away curriculum in most high 
schools, that is it. And those 
students have a very difficult 
time making their way in the 
economic world and it will get 
tougher as time goes on. Transi- 
tion from high school to two-year 
technical schools and community 
colleges is also usually a long and a 
rocky transition. Seldom do high 
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school general education or 
vcxational education graduates 
go directly into a post-secondarv 
institution. In high school there 
is little incentive for students to 
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Stick with a specific vocational 
program. Tliey see no clear 
cxrcupational advantage in doing 
that. Today most of these non- 
college bound young people drift 
for ye^"'' after leaving high school 
and ^ently decide to continue 
schooling only upon forming a 
family or finally choosing an 
tKCupation that requires more 
training. 

We in business and you in 
higher education must work 
together to build a new school-to- 
work training system. Such a 
system must be employer dri\'en, 
because only employers can keep 
up with the rapid advances in 
technology. But there is a very 
large classroom component to 
such a system which should be 
supplied by post secondary 
institutions. We need a new 
American youth apprenticeship 



system which trains all of our non- 
college bound youth in a system of 
classroom and on-the-job training. 
The building of such a system is a 
very high priority for the Clinton 
j administration. 

j The role of your institutions in 
building this system is clear and 
very important, particularly, if you 
have multiple campuses that sen'e 
specific communities. Your 
I institutions should be curriculum 
i builders with employers and 
i should be the site for classroom 
I components of the youth appren- 
I ticeship system. 
' We all know that knowledge 
now doubles every ten years, that 
the life cycle of our most endemic 
new tool, the PC, is about 18 
months, and the decay rate for 
knowledge and skills is rapidly 
accelerating. Each of us will go 
through many generations of 



changes in our skills and our jobs 
in the course of a lifetime. To stay 
relevant and productive will 
demand lifelong learning. This 
concept of lifelong learning for 
everyone, not just for the educated 
elite, is still little more than a cliche. 
How do we trarisform all of our 
institutior\s, public and private, 
into elements of a system which 
enables each individual to be a 
lifelong learner? I think the 
answer to this question will 
radically alter the \'ery concept of 
your institutions and mine. 

The great public universities of 
this country have led the way in 
building the finest system of higher 
education in the world. You are now 
challenged to reach beyond your 
historic role and to become also a 
leading force in bringing excellence 
to a lifelong learning system which 
serves all Americans. 0 
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really want to thank the 
National Presidents' Invita- 
tional Forum on Outreach for 
inviting labor to this discus- 
sion. While we feel the 
mechanics got the short 
end of the Morrill Act, we 
have long been partners 
with the land-grant universi- 
ties which host our labor 
studies centers. And indeed 
many of you here represent 
those very institutions. 1 
would say my perspective is a 
dual one, of pro\dder and 
consumer. And, therefore, 1 
am cognizant of many of the 
problems that your uni\'ersi- 
ties have suffered. 

Labor and higher educa- 
tion ha\'e a common agenda. 
We certainly ha\'e at the top 
of our legislative priorit\' list 
NAFTA, work and familv, 
urban problems, so vvc have a 
\'er\' shared common agenda. 
We may not always be on the 
hame side of the issue, but we 
certainh' are wi^rking ttv 
gethor to enlighten on those 
issues. 
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fa highly skilled workforce is to be 
effective in changing our economy, 
we need just as much emphasis on 
teaching and motivating industry 
how to restructure the work place to 
provide a more cluillenging 
environment for workers. 



During the last dozen years 
our labor studies centers at your 
universities have suffered staff 
reductions, trimmed programs, 
and budgets cut to the bone as 
public funds for education have 
been reduced. We were prepared 
to endure our fair share of the 
burden and shall certainly 
continue to do so. Howe\'er, we 
also were called upon at times to 
disproportionately suffer in some 
cases, when the budget crunch 
was used as an excuse to divert 
funds from programs for work- 
ers. And to be perfectly honest, 
particularly for unionized 
workers. 

It is most encouraging 
therefore, to look at working 
through these difficult times still 
ahead with an administration in 
VVashington that believes in 
putting people first again. It is 
equally gratif\ang to once again 
work with a Labor Secretary who 
acknowledges that unions give 
real voice to workers. Tlius, 
we're eager to work with the 
Clinton Administration as thov 



seek to develop a liigh skill, high 
wage economy and to work with 
higher education in interactive 
partnerships to make that goal a 
reality. 



about, because only a very small 
percentage of today's work 
places are leaniing places. If a 
highly skilled work force is to be 
effective in changing our 
economy, we need just as much 
emphasis on teaching and 
motivating industry how to 
restructure the work place to 
provide a more challenging 
environment for workers. 

Preparation for employment 
is one issue, but all too often 
we've had the very real experi- 
ence that the training was not 
lost, but the jobs were lost — they 
were changed, retooled and 
deskilled, or sent off shore. Even 
as we engage in this dialogue 
today about training and educa- 
tion, we should note that we 
currently have in Boston, and 
certainly here in California, a 
highly skilled, unemployed work 
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I would likewise urge you to 
join with our industry partners 
represented here to assist in 
changing the work places of 
America, as Bill Kolberg talked 
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force. Job creation, good job 
creation, not the low wage 
service jobs that we've seen so 
much of, remains a challenge to 
all of us. 
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Organized labor does not 
come to the table on training and 
education issues without a long 
history of practical experience. 
We in the labor movement 
believe that collecti\'e bargaining 
provides the best framework for 
workers to receive universal 
access to education 
and training opportu- 
nities. One needs 
only to look at the 
skilled work force 
that has been tradi- 
tionally provided 
through negotiated 
programs. For 
example, apprentice- 
ship programs in the 
building trades, some 
over a hundred vears 
old, are jointly bar- 
gained and administered 
as are programs 
in metal trades and 
printing. Equally 
comprehensive have 
been the joint programs 
in the maritime indus- 
try which cover e\'erv- 
thing from basic skills, 
career ladders, upgrad- 
ing through college 
degrees, and post 
graduate technical 
training. 

The labor move- 
ment feels pride of ownership in 
the public education svstem, for 
the earliest unionists fought for 
the establishment of the public 
school sN'stem and advocated for 
equal access and advanced 
schooling for all who wished to 
enroll. And that was not to be 
determined either bv status or bv 
ability to pay. "lliat remains the 
labor movement's goal today. 

We ha\'e aiwavs called lor 



the broadest possible curriculum, 
encompassing liberal arts, the 
sciences and occupational 
studies. We are committed to a 
quality education system because 
we know it is important for a \'ital 
democracy, for a \'igorous 
economy, for family well-being 




Rick Foster 




and for personal growth. As an 
organization we offered literacy 
and language classes to our earlv 
immigrant workers just as we do to 
our current immigrant popula- 
tions. Our new programs are 
bom ot our traditional philoso- 
phy but respond to the present 
need and future expectations of 
our members — job security, job 
advancement, and an improved 
relationship between manage- 
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ment and employees that recog- 
nizes the talents workers bring to 
the job. 

We in labor are the original 
"put people first" in training. We 
believe worker-centered pro- 
grams should be the norm, and 
we advocate that workers should 
always be a part of the design 
and delivery of 
training programs. 
We e\'en advocate 
that formula for non- 
union workers — let 
them elect (through 
secret ballot) their 
representati\'es on 
training committees 
so they have an 
independent voice in 
determining their 
needs and develop- 
ing a training 
program to address 
those needs. 

Several examples 
illustrate what we 
belie\'e. AFSCME 
{American Federation 
of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees) 
District Council 37 in 
New York has a basic 
skills program which 
is administered from 
funds from the 
colIecti\'e bargaining 
agreement. District Council 37's 
approach reverses the standard 
design practice that usually starts 
with the evaluation of the work 
place from a top-down manage- 
ment outlook. Instead, the union 
has de\ 'eloped programs designed 
not only to meet tlie needs of the 
work environment, but that are 
structured around the experience, 
skills, and abilities of the current 
work force. Tlie central premise of 



their programs are built on the 
skills workers have, not on the ones 
they lack. This program also 
encompasses higher education 
opportunities and reimbursed 
tuition fees. 

The United Steel Workers in 
their national agreement with 
Bethlehem Steel and other major 
steel companies echoed a similar 
philosophy when they jointly 
established a Career Development 
Institute. Their authorizing 
resolution specificallv stated: 
''Because per:^onal groiutli mid 
enrichment flourish in an atmosphere 
of vohintanj participation, the Career 
Development Institute will allow our 
members to play a si^nficant role in 
the design and development of their 
jobs, their training, and their education 
about their work environment. The 
Institute rejects the erroneous and 
discredited premise tliat iivrkers have 
much to learn and notliing to teach. 
The success of the Institute will show 
that our members have much more to 
offer than the strength of their bodies; 
zvhen given the opportunity , they can, 
and do, contribute iji countless ways 
to the success and securitu of the 
umkifig relationship." 



^he Career Development Institute 
rejects the erroneous and discredited 
premise that workers have much to 
learn and nothing to teach. 




Ldivard Fort (left) and Hunter Rawlings 



The United Automobile 
Workers and the Big 3 auto 
makers negotiated training 'iiid 
education progranns basr.d on the 
jointness principle again t^chieved 
through collective bargairing. All 
have created company-funded 
national resource centers to hold 
classes and develop materials. 
They also serve as information 
centers for local areas and help 
coordinate federal and state 
training funds. 

Two unique UAW programs 
are the Paid Educational Leave 
(PEL) and the Tuition Assistance 
Program (TAP). Tlie PEL program 
offers union 
leaders and rank 
and filt members 
an extended 
education in the 
economic, politi- 
cal, business, and 
technological 
factors affecting 
the auto industry. 
It is fully-paid 
time, stretches out 
over several 
vv(H?ks, and 
includes meetings 
with indiistrv and 





government officials in Washing- 
ton, classes at MIT, Hansard, 
Boston University, and seminars at 
union and corporate headqucirters. 
Educators from several universities 
and colleges assisted PEL adminis- 
trators on program development 
and curriculum. The TAP program 
enables workers to study for a 
college degree without any direct 
relevance to the current job, but to 
prepare for the future. 

In the dynamic world of 
telecommunications, the Com- 
munications Workers of America 
and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers have 
bargained with AT&T and the 
''Baby Bells" for retraining 
programs and guarantees that 
new jobs are filled by current 
employees. The Alliance pro- 
gram offers employees mobility 
into high-skilled positions. In 
Pacific Bell, joint training advi- 
sory boards project future job 
trends, select training sites, 
review and approve curricula, 
and decide key issues. By plan- 
ning in advance they design 
programs to minimize layoffs. 
The union ^id company have 
also desigiicd a computerized job 
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bank that tracks empkwees as 
they gain their new skills and 
matches them with openings in 
higher skilled positions. Workers 
are advised of growing job fields 
and can get specific training to 
qualify, and are informed when 
openings occur. As a result, the 



Most of the programs in the 
building trades industries require 
three, four, or five vears of on-the- 
job training and related instruction 
before an apprentice becomes a 
journeyman. The program is 
bargained and funded by the 
industr\^ and administered bv a 



ship committee, the instructors 
must be trained and qualified, 
I usually through special programs 
j in conjunction with some of vour 
: institutions. The industry very 
I often brings in the latest equipment 
I as teaching materials so that 
instructors can recreate job site 




"Ujiivcrsities must help America to rcmaiu competitive" 



company seldom hires from 
outside with the exception of 
entr\' le\'el positions. Some of tiu* 
"Baby Bells" also offer tuition 
reimbursement prepaid by the 
agreement. 

With regard lo apprentice- 
ship — many people talk about 
opprenticeship but not loo manv 
reallv understand how it works. 




kx:al joint labor/ management 
: committee. Tlie local committee 

also sponsors special journeyman 
' upgrading programs so tliat 

members can keep up on the new 
j technology being introduced 
I almost daily into manv of these 

occupations. 

Before anv training can be 

offered by the joint apprentice- 



£2 



conditions. Tl^ey also offer 
training for foremen and superin- 
tendents so thev can be more 
efficient for the contractors and 
' better prepared to function as a 
I direct link between the worker 



and employer on the job site. 

On the other haiul.the vouth 
apprenticeship program is 
modeled on the registered 
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apprenticeship program. It will 
prepare >'oung people to mo\*e 
fonvard into a different le\'el of 
work. It will not substitute for the 
registered apprenticeship program. 
And, in truth, there is much 
concern in our apprenticeship 
community' that people will 
assume that when a youth finishes 
this program they will be eligible 
for the same kind of jobs and the 
same opportimities as those who 
have gone through the registered 
apprenticeship. As we envision it, 
they will be prepared to enter 
registered programs if they so 
desire at a different level, but it will 
nc^t bo a substitute. 

Hazardous material training 
is a relatively new area of work 
and requires 80 to 120 hours of 
training for instructors and at 
least 40 hours for workers. One 
special training program in 
Pomfret, Connecticut, integrates 
basic skills courses with hazard- 
ous material training to prepare 
tn embers for jobs in this area. 
The program albo olfers members 
a strategic plan for lifelong 



learning through a career path in 
education and work experience in 
the en\'ironmental industr}'. 
And the laborers' joint program 
philosophy states: "A career path 
oflifelonif Icaruing and zivrk must 
enable workers at ccerx^ level of the 
indiistnf to irork. ^rozv, aspire and 
iichirce contribution to the iudustn/ 
as well as self-hdfillment, " 

Tl^e \'ision for the career path 
system delineates a model that 
would permit entr\' from the 
formal education system, allow 
for education pro\'ided by the 
schools, and provide academic 
credit for training and work 
experience. Tl^e system must 
provide for individual skill 
certification and must be recog- 
nized as legitimate bv \'arious 
go\'ernment and private accredita- 
tion and certification organiza- 
titms. llieir goals are to achieve 
formal public recc^gnition of the 
training system and the individual 
worker, to keep qualit\' people in 
the s\ stem, [o provide for an 
adequate number of skilled 
workers in the pool at all le\ els. 



to improve the qualit\' of work life 
of laboiors throu<^hout the system, 
and to presen'e and expand a 
human resource of \'alue to people 
in our industries. 

Many of the lessons learned 
from joint union management 
programs and/or union adminis- 
trated programs were outlined in 
our manual: Work Centered L''"***'/- 
hig — A Union Guide to V\/ork 
Literaa/, The principles are: 
address the needs of the whole 
person; give workers and their 
union a role in the planning, the 
decision-making and the design of 
tests; assure equal access; confiden- 
tiality of records, reflect the di\'erse 
learning st\'le of adult workers; and 
integrate basic skills into a larger 
strategy for adapting to change in 
the work place. Tl\is last point is 
most important. We must connect 
our training with the restructuring 
of the work place, into learning 
places with career paths for 
workers just as the laborers are 
doing. No one wants to spend 
weeks, months, or vears in training 
to be treated as a mindless robot in 
the work place. 

As you can tell bv the de- 
scriptions of these labor pro- 
grams, partnership with higher 
education is a given in most 
cases. Tliat partnership, how- 
e\*er, can be difficult to forge and 
must be sensitive to the needs of 
both institutions. For academics 
who do not ha\*e personal union 
experience, working with us can be 
a challenging learning exer- 
cise. Unionists feel passionately 
about certain issues drawn from 
their ver\' practical experience, and 
they react strongly when that 
experience is not considered as 
significant as the theoretical 
argimientsal hand. L'nionisls are 
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\Jnionistsfeel passionately about 
certain issues dmiimfrom their very 
practical experience, and they react 
strongly when tliat experience is not 
considered as significant as the 
theoretical arguments at Innd. 
Unionists are workers and they 
are politicians. 



workers and they are politicians. 
They run for office in a representa- 
tive, demcKractic system. Tlu^v 
want to see their organizations and 
their voices recognized and repre- 
sented in communitv councils, on 
university forums, such as this one, 
on trustee boards, and as a legiti- 
mate partner in tl economic 
community. We have a long wav to 
go to achieve that partnership but 
labor, too, must make more efforts 



to increase communication and 
strengthen working relationships 

With that go-'il in mind, tt-u 
years ago we creaved the Labor 
Higher Education Council, a formal 
partnership with the American 
Council on Education and the AFL- 
CIO. Meeting annually, we have 
explored some pressing national 
issues of mutual concern. We need 
to do more of that, and I belie\ e this 
Forum is another step in that 



dialogue. 

TItj United States is at a point 
in history where we can seize the 
moment to change the course and 
priorit}' of the nation. We have 
consensus that we all have to share 
in the contributions necessary to 
make real change. We all basically 
want to make life better and to 
make that improved life available 
to all our citizens. Labor may have 
a more formal organizational 
structure to advance our goals, but 
liigher education surely has the 
same vision. We are all about 
reinventing our society, and we 
can't do it without a cooperative 
and collaborati\'e relationship. 
And we share the same commit- 
ment to see! ways to provide 
improved access and find new 
wwys to transmit knowledge 
[ through our technology and 
1 teaching. We both, in labor and 
j higher education, are key to 
! building learning organizations at 
I the work place, in the universit\', 
and in the community colleges. 
And we look forward to continu- 
ing to work with you in that 
' interactive partnership with us 
i to create a secure world for the 
future. ^ 
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When foreigners are asked to 
indicate the three aspects of 
American society that they 
most admire, pride of place 
usually goes to our militarj^ 
technology, our popular 
culture, and our universities. 
But unhappily for the 
universities, the American 
public holds a different 
opinion. As Derek Bok 
forcefully reminded us last 
year, we ha\*e lost much of 
the trust and confidence of 
the American public. 
Americans are no longer 
convinced that our universi- 
ties are making significant 
contributions to their social, 
cultural, and more signifi- 
cantly for present purposes, 
their economic lives. Tl^cro 
is a widespread belief that 
wc run our institutions t(^r 
the good of the faculty, not 
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for tho j;ood of students and 
stKiety at large. Popular opinion 
holds that we are not responsive 
to public needs, that we pav too 
little attention to undergraduate 
teaching, and that our graduates 
are ill equipped for tne contem- 
porary' work place. 

We need to pay close atten- 
tion. Even if these complaints 
retlect perception rather than 
reality, we need to be concerned 
because universities must ha\'e 
the confidence of the public if 
they are to be truly effectiv e. We 
ought to be e\'en more concerned 
if these complaints reflect realitv 
itself. Our nation simplv cannot 
afford a defective higher educa- 
tion system. 

In the modem world, a well 
educated population is essential 
for national competitiv eness and 
national prosperit\\ and prosper- 
ity itself is equally necessary for an 
improved qualit\' or life. The 
public has high expectations for 
the uni\'ersities. W e need to 
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he future appears to lie with networks 
of participatory management as front 
line workers take much more 
responsibility for quality 
control Jor innovation, and for 
decision making, Tltese neiu 
arrangements appear to offer the best 
prospects ofgimter efficieficy and 
enhanced competitiveness. 




expect at least as much of our- 
selves. If America is to flourish 
in the coming decades, it will take 
a concerted effort, bv govern- 
ments, by corporations, the 

education s\'stem. 
and communitv 
organizations. All 
have a part to plav in 
insuring economic 
prosperity as well as 
insuring our com- 
mon cultural and 
scKial well-being, it 
is my belief that the 
public and private 
organizations most 
effective in this effort 
will be those who 
discover how to tap 
people's capacit\* io 
learn and relearn and 
how to engage 
people's capacity to 
commit to worth- 
while causes. For 



these reasons 1 suggest that our 
uni\'ersities need to promote two 
central propositions: that a 
prospered ^s society is a learning 
society; ai * that partnerships with 
the pri\'ate sector to enhance 
economic prosperity will be one 
hallmark of great universities in 
the next century. 

Now, one estimate is that 90 
of American companies still 
employ tum-of-the-centurv work 
systems. Production efforts are 
broken down into simple rote 
tasks. Workers are expected to 
repeat these tasks with machine- 
like efficiency with little regard for 
what goes on beyond their 
immediate job. We can see varia- 
tions on this theme on every scale 
of production from our local 
McDonalds to the giant automo- 
bile plants. It is a system that 
historically has called for workers 
to be hard working, dependable, 
and compliant. Such old-fash- 
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Howard Martin makes a point 




ioned, hierarchical management is 
strongly persistent, but it runs 
directly counter to more current 
and more promising ideas. The 
future appears to lie with net- 
works of participatory manage- 
ment as front line workers take 
much more responsibility for 
qualit}' control, for i!uio\'ation, 
and for decision making. Tliese 
new arrangements appear to offer 
the best prospects of greater 
efficiency and enhanced competi- 
tiveness. 

The classic case is the Intel 
Corporation. Eight years ago the 



company was relying on tradi- 
tional, old-fashioned arrangements 
and it was almost defunct. Today, 
after seven or eight years' experi- 
ence with the new ways, Intel is 
flourishing as the undisputed 
world leader in the microchip 
industr\^ 

Manufacturing and scr\'ice 
firms alike can benefit from these 
new ways of organization — so too 
can universities. It's rather ironic 
that our universities, which think 
of themseh'es as bright and 
fonvard looking, still cling to the 
old fashioned methods of top- 



down, hierarchical management. 
The new ways, of course, call for 
a very different kind of work 
force. In order to succeed, they 
must ha\'e workers who are 
capable of understanding com- 
plex relationships, who can see 
the broader context of their 
personal efforts, who remain alert 
to possibilities of improvement, 
and who are accepting of change. 
This new sMq of work force can 
be created only through large 
investments m education and 
training and investment also in 
the higher levels of pay which 
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reflect enhanced ability. Fortu- 
nately, experience shows that these 
expenses can be repaid through the 
enhanced quality- of the product 
and through greater efficiency in a 
more competitive firm. 

America's greatest contribu- 
tion to world education was made 
a little o\-er 100 years ago when we 
invented the land-grant universitx'. 
It was a revolutionary and distinc- 
tively American idea. Facultv 
members were expected to divide 
their attention between the 
traditional pursuits of knowledge 
and the practical application of 
that knowledge for the economic 
good of the nation. In those davs 
that practical application was 
predominantly in fields of agricul- 
ture and mining. 

Today we live in a different 
world. And, as I have indicated, 
the American public is not con- 
\'inced that the universities fit into 
it as well as they should, in 
particular, the public is not 
convinced that our graduates 
are best suited for the working 



, world. Historicallv, theuniversi- 
, ties have influenced the working 
j world in a \-ariet\^ of ways — in the 
! major research universities at 
; least. We usually tend to dwell 
I on the impact of research as 
i reflected in new products and 
new processes. All universities, 
however, affect the economv in 
varj'ing degrees through the 
qualit}' of their graduates and 
through their off-campus teach- 



ing. If we are to ha\ e a maxi- 
mum impact on the national 
economy today and tomorrow, 
we need to pay greater attention 
to all these areas and be alert to 
promising new areas. 

I want to review several 
selected de\'eiopments that 
illustrate the breadth and variet)' 
of the choices that are available to 
us. Let me begin with a program 
that is relevant to a comment 
made by the Commission on the 
Skills of the American Work Force 
when it noted that we have the 
worst system of school to work 
transition of any advanced 
industrial nation. 

In upper New York state, 
several universities and colleges 
work with Cornell Cooperati\'e 
Extension in Broome County in a 
youth apprenticeship program. 
The objective is to help high 
school students to appreciate the 
links between formal education 
and paid employment and to do 
this through practical experience. 
Participating employers indicate 
what academic knowledge and 
skills are necessary. Once this 
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he America?! public is not convinced 
tJiat the universities fit into todays 
world as well as they should. In 
particular, the public is not convinced 
tliat our graduates are best suited for 
the -working world. 
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knowledge and these skills have 
been acquired in school, young 
people can then be apprentices in a 
practical work training experi- 
ence. As they become both 
workers and learners, everyone 
benefits. Individual students are 
better qualified for employment 
following high school. Emplov- 
ers have a better trained work 
force with a more realistic 
attitude toward work knowledge 
and skills. And the colleges and 
universities benefit because the 
students come to realize at an 
earlier age that further education 
is the key to higher level emplov- 
ment. Young people see that the 
right education can permit them 
to move beyond engineering 
technology- apprenticeships to 
careers as engineers. Oftice 
technology apprenticeships can 
lead to careers as systems adminis- 






Dunne Dale 

trators, and health care apprentices 
can become nurses, medical 
leclinologists or physicians. 



N 



eiu information is economic power. 
The days are gone when a nm 
graduate left the ivy covered walls, 
went to work, and was done with 
education forever 



At the University of Ken- 
tucky, the American Private 
Enterprise Program links schools, 
4-H programs and businesses in a 
program that has introduced 
more than 10,000 young people to 
the working world through small 
scale experiences in private 
ownership, partne .'ships, corpora- 
tions, and cooperatives. Similar 
programs exist in Illinois, South 
Carolina, Nebraska, and a 
number of other states. 

Turning to undergraduate 
education, at the Universit)^ of 
Arizona, the College of Business 
and Public Administration offers a 
senior year program in entre- 
preneurship. Participants 
complete an integrated set of 
courses as a group, and in teams, 
they develop a full-fledged 
practical business plan for a 
proposed new product or ser\'ice. 
These proposals then are as- 
sessed by a panel of experienced 
entrepreneurs drawn from the 
Arizona business community. A 
number ol these student propo- 
sals have been financed and now 



are contributing to the economy. 
I might add that one of these is 
being implemented in Mexico at 
the present time so there is an 
international dimension to this 
too. 

At Kansas State University, 
Extension is linked with the Mid- 
America Manufacturing Technol- 
ogy Center in a five year-old 
program called Kansas Direct. The 
program responds to over 100 
requests each month for 
assistance from business and 
industn/. It involves university 
faculty members in devising 
solutions to problems encoun- 
tered in manufacturing, technol- 
ogy, management, finance, 
licensing, taxation, and supplies. 

Tlie Extension program at the 
Universit\' of California at San 
Diego has a program that focuses 
on high technology industries. 
Approximately 100 emerging 
high technology companies are 
members. Through the program, 
the companies are able to ex- 
change information, contact 
sources of venture capital. 
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develop contacts \vith potential 
partners worldwide, and be 
educated on lei^ai. financial and 
marketing issues. 

Tine manufacturing technologv 
transfer program at the Uni\-er- 
sity of VVisconsin-Oshkosh 
provides industn* with in-depth 
consultation and direct sen'ices 
and computerised plant lay-out 
and facilities planning, materials 
flow and handling, management, 
quality- assurance, and preventi\-e 
maintenance. At Ponns\'l\-ania 
State Uni\ ersit\-, the Pennsyh'a- 



nia Technical Assistance Program 
(PENNTAP) arranges for faculty 
members to respond directlv to 
engineering, scientific, and 
technological questions raised bv 
industn'. And 1 might add that 
no fees are charged for this. 

More than 100 universities 
nationwide have established 
technology transfer programs to 
shift their new ideas to the work 
place with minimum delav. At 
the University' of Arizona, for 
example, approximately 20 new 
companies have been established 



on the basis of discoveries by our 
faculty members. A recent study 
by the National Association of 
State Universities anr^ Land-Grant 
Colleges has shown that about 
5100 million a year is devoted to 
this kind of effort. And just in 
case you find this figure impres- 
sive, let me mention tliat Japan 
supports almost 200 technology 
extension centers with a staff of 
o\*er 7,000 people and a budget in 
excess of o\'er $500 million per 
year 

Taken as a group, these 
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examples illustrate immense 
\*ariety in the ways our unix ersi- 
ties are linked to the working 
world. These linkages range trom 
helping high school students to 
appreciate the practical advantages 
of formal education to arrange- 
ments for transferring sophisti- 
cated new technologies to the shop 
floor. They can provide under- 
graduates with practical, work- 
locused experience and help 
management to solve knotty 
problems of technologv c^r work 
control. 

In all these ways, universities 
are directly contributing to the 
economic strength of the nation. 
And I ha\'e not even mentioned 
the courses we provide for work- 
ers and management alike, 
whether taught in person, or 
through video or other forms of 
distance teaching. 

What does all this mean? 
Certainly it confirms the necessarv 
reinvention of universitv extension 
and outreach. Tliat's how we can 
meet the distinctive needs of the 
late 20th century and, presumablv, 
the coming centur\'. Frequenth', 
but not always, these scr\'ices 
involve Cooperatix'e Extension 
units in the land -grant universities 
and colleges. Long experience in a 
time when America was predomi- 
nantlv agricultural and rural has 
provided a foundation for reaching 
out to widely-scattered consumers 
of education, it's interesting to me 
that we use an outreach mecha- 
nism that is inherentlv based in the 
colleges of agriculture, but, as far 
as I can determine, we have not 
been asking ourselves if this is tl^^ 
best way to help an urbanized 
industrial socict\'. It mav be. 
Setting aside this prosaic matter of 
administrative kxration in the 



uni\'ersity, what do all these 
programs and linkages mean? 

To me at least, they represent 
an implicit recognition of two 
truths. First, the working world 
needs the universities as sources 
of up-to-date information be- 
cause knowledge is fleeting. 
Second, education itself is equally 
fleeting and updated personal 
knowledge and skills are essen- 
tial to remaining an effective 
worker. 

These points are worth a little 
further exploration. Much and, 
perhaps, most knowledge has a 
limited half-life. Just a few years 
ago it was fashionable for teach- 
ers of physics to tell their stu- 
dents that most of what thev 



scientific fields. Most disciplines, 
most areas of knowledge, con- 
stantly remake themselves on the 
basis of new discoveries and new 
ideas. It follows that any industrial 
business or service industry must 
stay in touch with new information 
and new ideas in order to remain 
competitive. This is true whether 
we're making microchips or 
managing large computer data- 
bases, or, as Jack In Tine Box 
recenth' discovered, merely 
cooking a hamburger. 

New information is economic 
power. Tlie days are gone when a 
new graduate left the ivy covered 
walls, went to work, and was done 
with education forever. Today, 
personal interest and corporate 
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learned would be obsolete in fi\'e 
years. 1 can't x'ouch for the h\'e 
\'ears, but certamlv this kind of 
thinking has become more 
general, not onlv in technical and 




interest combine to make lifelong 
learning an absolute necessity. The 
indix'idual worker needs to update 
knowledge and skills to remain 
employable and to progress in a 
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career. And corporate self-interest 
demands knowledgeable workers 
for the sake of competitiveness. 

Over the last ten to fifteen 
years, universities were somewhat 
suq^rised when they found that 
they no k^nger catered strictly to 
the 18- to 22-year-old. The average 
age of our students has moved up 
into the mid-20s and, in sorr.e 
instances, much higher than that. 
Our student bodies include 
increasing numbers of a more 
mature age. I daresay that we shall 
be equally surprised over the next 
ten to fifteen years when we realize 
that we are no longer catering to 
on-campus students of whatever 
age. A powerful combination of 
new teaching technologies and the 
widely disseminated need for 
education will transform much 
university teaching. 

Do not misunderstand me. I'm 
not forecasting the end of the 



traditional campus, but I am 
suggesting that in the future many 
more classes will meet in factories 
and individual homes. I already 
see this at my own university, A 
few years ago it was unthinkable 
that a faculty member in electrical 
engineering could stand on 
campus and teach courses to 
students in a manufacturing plant 
ten miles away or an AiTny base 60 
miles away. Today, it's a matter of 
routine. And tomorrow it will be 
common across many fields. The 
selected programs that I noted 
show how we have energized 
some old methods of teaching and 
created some new arrangements. 

The key point in my estima- 
tion is that all of these schemes 
represent partnerships. In some 
cases, the university' is linked to 
high schools — in others to the 
corporate world. If lifelong 
learning is to be a reality, the 



universities cannot go it alone. We 
have to work with others, partly 
because tliat's how we obtain 
access to students and partly 
because that is how we can meet 
the costs. 

My vision of the future 
includes universities that are 
increasingly involved in lifelong 
learning and increasingly involved 
with off campus audiences. For the 
good of the nation we have to be 
prepared to join in partnerships 
that improve the capabilities of the 
individual worker and enhance the 
economic prospects of the corpora- 
tion. In effect, the wheel has come 
full circle, we have to reinvent and 
extend the land-grant university as 
the twenty-first centurv model. We 
cannot go it alone in this effort, and 
we need to remain alert to better 
ways to organize, fund, and 
conduct these essential activities, \Z: 
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any of our schools and 
institutions are populated by 
people who were brought up 
in the reductionist's 
biomolecular tradition and 
who have seen the fruits of 
that tradition. Their objective 
for five decades has been to 
find the gene that caused a 
problem that in turn was 
associated with an enzyme 
and then a protein, a single 
molecular defect and then try 
to find the molecular inter- 
vention that would solve and 
cure that disease. 

Now, we're about to see 
unfolding before us over the 
next decade the genetic 
replacement therapy that can, 
in fact, prevent the disease. 
We'll see ourselves going to 
physicians to be treated before 
we get sick. Tliat raises 
serious questions about how 
we are going to manage the 
finances of health care and, I 
think, also means that we can 
no longer have a fragmented, 
segmented experience-rated 
approach to health care. 

In other words, if thev 
couid look at our genetic 
makeup, one could take the 
healthiest ones of us and sav 
"OK, we'll give you one 
rdte." And then take those 
that are likeh' to ha\ c more 
disease — which will he more 
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predictable in the future — ,md 
charge something else. All of 
these things are coming together 
around the issue, or set of issues, 
that I was asked to talk to \'ou 
about. And I will break those 
down into three general cate- 
gories or approaches. 

One is an action agenda 
where a particular problem and 
issue can be addressed bv the 
university in collaboration with 
various elements of the commu- 
nity. 1 ha\ e found, and the reason 
I started off the way I did, is that it 
shouldn't, llie leaders of our 
academic health centers don't 
know what s going t>n m health 
promotion and disease prex eiv 
lion within their own centers. 



And that was illustrated in a task 
force that our organization had on 
that ver\' subject with ten of our 
members who had an interest in 
health promotion and disease 
prevention, and yet they, in fact, 
could mention \*er\' few things 
that were happening. Tliey 
decided to go back to the campus 
and find out what was going on. 
Tlie\' came back at the next 
meeting and all of them said, "My 
goodness, there is a phenomenal 
amount going on." 

With that meeting we then 
decided to do a studv and visit six 
centers around the countrv'. We 
lound that what was gcMng on ica^ 
really quite phenomenal. 

Hie bottom line of all this is 



that inter\'ention was tremen- 
dously \-aluable. When we 
presented these findings at or.r 
annual meeHng, those in atten- 
dance went back committed to 
doing the same tiling on tlieir 
own campus. They were, in 
effect, empowering people who 
had been doing some things in 
health promotion and disease 
pre\'ention to come forth and sav 
so. 

But more than that, it allows 
the institution to catalog what it is 
doing. And I guarantee you, if 
you go back to your institutions 
you'll be able to say the cup is 
half-full. Or a quarter-full, or a 
third-full. However full it is, this 
will also allow you to look at 
what isn't there. And that, in 
turn, will allow you to have a 
more fruitful discussion with the 
community looking at the burden 
of illness of the particular com- 
munity' that you ser\-e and 
looking at what their interests 
are, what their desires might be, 
and then being able to place them 
in a context with what your 
strengths are and try to take out a 
better strategy for doing the 
things that are now not done. If 
we all did this, a lot would 
happen. 

We're now talking about 
creating universal access in 
health care. But what we're 
doing is figuring out how to 
create universal coverage. And I 
would simply assert that univer- 
sal coverage is uot universal 
access. V\Tien we're done giving 
ever\'body coverage so that thev 
can pay for care, there will still be 
X millions of people who can't 
get it because there isn't an\*one 
there to deliver it, or to deliver it 
adequately. We're mostly talking 
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about out of hospital, primarv 
preventive and promotional care. 

Anyone in America that falls 
down ver\' sick goes to the 
hospital. If they can't pay for it. 
the hospital charges the people 
who can. So, in a wav we have 
universal access to acute hospital 
care. It's not perfect. But what 
we're talking about now is how 
do we reach the people with 
prevention and health promotion 
and those sorts of ambulatorv 
services that thev now don't 



place. Health promohonal 
activity will help with that, 
j At a second le\'el, the most 
i striking e\'ent that has happened 
[ here is that we are mo\'ing 
I toward the position where the 
j pahent is in charge. Thepati'iar- 
. chal-authoritarian phvsician/' 
: decision-maker is dead and 
buried in principle. While manv 
may still be functioning that wav, 
we're moving away from that. 
; So, we've placed it in the 
hands of the patients, we've 



how do we let go? I have an 
English friend who comes to 
America every year and says the 
same thing — the difference 
between the United Kingdom 
and America is that in America 
you believ e that death is an 
ophon. And that's serious. We 
think it's ophonaL And we 
prolong it as long as we can. 
.And then we lea\'e it to people 
! who can't deal with this to make 
j the decision and take their 135 
year-old grandfather off the 
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have? And there will still be placed the decisions out there dialy^ih machine, 

millions of people that wi^n'l ■ and people are not ver\' well- ] \Ve have placed ourseh e^ in 

have it when we're done with ' equipped to deal with it. When ■ a terribly difficult situation, 

putting universal covterage in you get to the last war ot life, l*ni versities through the evten- 
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sion program should undertake, 
and be certain that, the health 
policy issues are considered in a 
systematic and meaningful wav 
and in such a wav that draws 
together the faculty resources of 
the whole university, but also 
includes the population. We 
must involve the people in 
understanding what thev are 
doing and in the decisions, the 
\ otes they are im'ariablv going to 
be making o\'er the decades 
ahead about some of these 
difficult issues. 

And the last point I would 
make is the most quixotic. 
America is attached to techno- 
logy, the technology' that we ha\'e. 
The most successful industry 
we've got right now are the drugs 
and the technology of medicine, 
and chey are driving the costs up 
in part. And we're looking for 
somebody to blame. Well every- 
body is at fault — the doctors, the 
hospitals, the pharmaceuhcal 
companies and our policies are at 
tault, with perx'erse incentives. 



But at the heart of it all, when we 
fix tliose we're going to fuid that 
the public's attitude and demand 
for services and requirement for 
the latest in technology is \'ery 
basic to this and very different 
from the rest of the world. And 
it is a part of where we are. 

Christopher Lasch talks about 
progress, the death of the concept 
of infinite progress, materialistic 
progress, which is so much a part 
of America and that society has to 
deal with limits. We're very good 
at figuring out what we think or 
what we think we think. We ha\'e 
surveys almost instantaneously 
about that, but we don't really 
take on the issue of how do we 
change what we think. /\nd I 
believe that we can't turn to the 
universities to ask them to ask the 
public to face themselves and face 
what it is that they want from the 
society. We're not going to get to 
the next level of active participa- 
tion on lie part of the public that 
we really need. They won't under- 
stand what some of the rest of us 



seem to be understanding. 

With that let me say that 
regardless of whether the universi- 
ties do get into this, some change is 
going to occur that will reshape the 
whole health care environment. 
This could be one of the most 
exciting and productive — if 
anxiety producing — times in the 
history of health care in our society. 
And if you agree with me that this 
is a time when one can use health 
care and the questions it raises to 
ask some of the deepest societal 
questions that confront us in a 
general way, then we might in fact 
be able to use health care, your 
academic health centers that 
perhaps have been too long mired 
in the past, in a more productive 
and constructive way. We can 
help them to change along the 
way, become equal partners with 
Extension actually, and to become 
more willing partners in outreach 
than they have been in the past. ^21 
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I was in the private sector xintil 
a few years ago, but when I 
came into the public arena of 
the University* of North 
Carolina, I discovered that 
outreach to the people of your 
state is an absolute necessity'. 
The less money the state has 
to give \-ou, the more they 
want you lo account for what 
they do give you. Tliisisa 
matter of life or death for us. 
We need to make sure our 
federal research grants come 
back home and help the 
people ot our own states. 
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In the ideal university world, it 
is hard to distinguish between 
teaching, research, and public 
sen'ice. The program Vm about to 
describe, the Area Health Educa- 
tion Centers Program { AHEC), is a 
unique, tull-dimensional outreach 
program by which education is 
exported to centers of primary 
health care throughout the state of 
North Carolina. Advanced medical 
students, interns, and residents go 
into these centers to gain pracrical 
experience in their chosen profes- 
sions, Tliis experience is gained 
under the super\dsion of perma- 
nent UNC faculty. 

In addition to conducting 
communit\'-based programs for 
students in residence, AHECs are 
major providers of continuing 
education and clinical consultation 
ser\'ices in small towns throughout 
our state. Tl^e AHECs network for 
librar\' and information services is 
outstanding-it is linked to four 
academic health sciences libraries 
and to each of the smaller hospitals, 
health departments, and mental 
health centers that are involved in 
the AHEC network. 

The program is designed to 
expose students and residents to 



community practice and to bring 
the academic process to under- 
ser\'ed, rural, artd inner city areas. 
This increases professional support 
in these areas, making it more 
; likely that communiries can recruit 
and retain needed practitioners 
while keeping them up-to-date. 

Although our program has 
been tailored to meet the needs and 
cullure of North Carolina, we are 



proud that the principles and 
philosophies of the program are 
compatible with those of the 1970 
report of the Carnegie Commission 
on Higher Education that first 
described the Area Health Educa- 
I tion Centers concept. Our AHEC 
has become a model for similar pro- 
grams throughout the United States. 

In the 1960s, many schools of 
medicine had outreach activities in 
community training sites ttiat 
resembled a hub and spoke model 
emanating from the school of 
n\edicine. The unique characteris- 
tic of our AHEC program is tliat we 
have created nir*^- regional educa- 
tion and training centers — nine 
hubs with spokes going out to every 
comer of North Carolina. Eacii one 
of these centers is called an Area 
Health Education Center, or AHEC. 
Each ser\'es as a hub for its own 
spokes. 

All four of the Academic 
Health Science Centers in the state 
are partners in the program. UNC» 



The AHEC program is designed to expose 
students and residents to community 
practice and to bring the academic 
process to imderserved, rural, and 
inncj' city areas. 
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Duke, East Carolina, and 
Bowman Gray are each partners 
with one of the nine regional 
AHECs. Our UNC School of 
VIedicine has oversight over the 
entire system and works directlv 
with che remaining six AHECs. 
Each AHEC is geographicallv 
separate from its academic 
partner and this separation ranges 
from 30 to 220 miles. Each AHEC 
is go\-erned by a communit\'- 
based corporation that is legallv 
independent of its academic 
partner. In other words, the 
AHECs are not governed bv 
Chapel Hill but by communit\'- 
based corporations. The partner- 
ship is grounded in a five-year 
contract, an academic affiliation 
agreement, and an annual work 
statement that sets out perfor- 
mance criteria for each year. Tine 
central AHEC office on our 
campus allocates state appropri- 
ated funds to the AHECs throuj^h 
this fi\-e-year contract in the 
context of the annual work 
statement from each of the 
AHECs. 

Each ot the AFiFCs is located 
on, '^r near, the campus of a 
regional hospital and has excel- 
lent academic facilities, including 
classrooms, faculty offices, 
libraries, auditoria and clinical 
training facilities like familv 
practice centers. Tlie state 
provided $24 million to build 
these facilities in 1974 when $24 
million was a lot of monev. Tltis 
amount was matched by ccmimu- 
nity funds, and all these facilities 
have been maintained b\- local 
funds for the past 20 years, al ter 
leaving been constructed on a 
matching basis with state help. 
Fach AHEC has full-time facultv 
and staff based at the center. 
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Recruited mutually by the AHEC 
and the appropriate department of 
the university medical school, these 
faculty members must meet the 
standard criteria for faculty' 
appointment, promotion, and, 
when appropriate, tenure, even 
i though they are in the regional 
AHEC setting. There are also 
more than 100 full-time facultv in 
the AHECs in the other health 
disciplines. 

Each AHEC has a substantial 
and a relatively stable fiscal base. 
The state appropriation for 
AHEC this year is about S31 
million. Since 1974, the state has 
! invested almost $400 million in the 
i program. State AHEC funds are 
; allocated to the AHECs with about 
: I0".» staying on our campus to 
j support the outreach work of the 
i academic departments in our 
• schools of medicine, dentistrv, 
I public health, pharmacy, and 
i nursing. In addition to the S3 1 
million state appropriation, the 
AHEC program benefits from 



approximately $40 million each 
year in local revenue, including 
clinical revenue, continuing 
education revenues, grants, gifts 
and tl^e like. So each $3 of state 
appropriation yields $4 in local 
support for the Area Health 
Education Centers. 

The program has no sustain- 
ing support from the federal 
government although its very 
existence was catalyzed bv an 
S8.5 million federal contract 
between 1972 and 1980. Ouq 
special resource for the program 
is our medical air operation, 
MED AIR. Tl^is serxMce consists 
of six t^vin engine aircraft and six 
full-time professional pilots who 
daily tl\' faculty and staff to large 
and small towns for AHEC- 
supported activities. Last year 
MED AIR ser\ice flew nearlv 
650,000 passenger miles, mostly 
in ser\'ice to the AHEC. 

Although AHEC is princi- 
pally an education and traLiing 
program, it is also a major pro- 
I vider of patient care services, 
j especially for he medically 
indigent, a terrifically important 
outreach audience for North 
Carolina at this time. 
I AHEC began as an education 
j program mainly for residents. 
But now all health sciences 
students at UNC Chapel Hill 
I recei\'e AHEC training during 
; their student years. For example, 
' each UNC medical student has 

about one- third of his/her 
j clinical education conducted away 
; from the universit\', out in com- 
i munity hospitals and ambulatorv 
• care settings \'ia AHEC. Each 
i pharmacy student at North 
i Carolina spends a hill semester in 
one of the regional AHECs, 
because it isn't enough to work in 
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a hospital- based pharmacy. 
Students need to sample chain 
pharmacies and independent 
pharmacies in small towns and 
mid-sized towns as well, and this 
has been incorporated into the 
pharmacy 
curriculum in 
our school. 
UNC students 
in nursing, 
dentistr\^ 
public health, 
and allied 
health also ha\'e 
AHEC experi- 
ences built into 
their curricu- 
lum. And one 
school that's not 
in the health 
sciences side of 
our campus, the 
school of social 
work, provides 
an AHEC 
opportunit}' for 
over\' single one 
of its students. 
So, the impact of 
AHEC on our 
resident stu- 
dents at Chapel 
Hill is phenom- 
enal. 

Universit\'- 
based, primary 
care residents 
rotate among 
the AHEC settings. Also, AHECs 
have their own primar\^ care 
residents on site who arc taught 
by AHEC-based faculty, aug- 
mented by the Chapel kill 
facultv' who visit the AHEC 
centers to work with the resi- 
dents, the staff physicians, and 
the students. 



The Area Health Education 
Centers program annually 
sporisors, or co-spor\sors, 5,000 
credit continuing education 
programs that enroll over 110,000 
participants. Last year, these 
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programs were held in 80 of our 
100 counties. There are also 
thousands of technical assistance 
contracts each year between 
AHEC -supported faculty and 
community practitioners, ranging 
from management to systems 
design to planning and evalua- 
tion. Tluso technical assistance 



activities are analogous to the 
same activities of an agricultural 
extension service — technical 
assistance on the scene to the 
commuruty practitioners out in 
the field. 

In addition, 
faculty in the 
clinical sub- 
specialties 
regularly travel 
to the small 
towns through- 
out our state, 
literally going 
out from these 
hubs to care for 
patients close to 
their home. 
And since 
AHEC is an 
academic 
program, these 
faculty are 
usually accom- 
panied by 
combinations of 
students and 
residents. 

Already, 
AHEC has ' 
created an 
extensive librarx' 
and information 
ser\ices net- 
work. Each 
Center has an 
outstanding 
health sciences 
librarv' which senses the hub of a 
network that is computer-linked 
to one of the four university 
health libraries and outu^ard to 
the smaller hospitals, health 
departments, and mental health 
centers that are in\'olved in the 
AHEC program. Tliisnchvork 
provides both print and non-print 
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information both at AHEC 
libraries and via circuit librarians. 
The network is also the source of 
the training of practitioners in the 
use of information technologies. 

Other ser\'ices of AHEC are 
health careers awareness and 
recruitment with a special focus 
on minorities. AHEC conducts 
workshops for public school 
teachers and staffs, including 
guidance counselors, health 
cKCupations teachers, and math 
and science teachers. We are 
tr\'ing hard to create an aware- 
ness of the opportunities in the 
health professions, particularly 
among minorit\' students. 

Off-campus degree programs 
are a major new thrust, wherebv 
facult}- travel on a regular basis, 
usually weekly, to teach groups of 
students in commimitv settings 
over a defined period of time, 
usually two-to-three years. 
Current off-campus degree 
programs include: a Master of 
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Public Health in hvo areas of our 
blate; a Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing in five areas of our state, 
conducted by fi\*e different 
nursing schcxMs in tuir UNC 
svstem; and a Master of S<.*icnce 
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in Nursing con- 
ducted in two parts 
of our state by our 
nursing faculties. 
The participating 
cohorts of students 
are community 
practitioners who take 
release-time from their 
private practices or 
their agencies. They 
pass through all the 
usual admissions 
requirements of the 
university. But they matriculate 
and attend all classes at the 
AHECs, not on our campus. 
Upon completion of the program, 
they receive exactly the same 
academic degree as if they had 
been a student on campus. 

North Carolina students and 
faculty respond with extreme 
enthusiasm to the AHEC experi- 
ence. If you asked a last year 
student in any one of our five 
health professional schools, or in 
the school of social work what 
was the most 
important aspect 
of the training 
he/she had 
recei\'ed, AHEC 
would figure 
prominently in 
the response of 
practically everv 
one. 

Thanks to 
AHEC, North 
Carolina is now 
the leading U.S. 
state in the 
absolute number of physicians 
settling in rural areas. Since 1972 
North Carolina's airal counties 
ha\'o increased their physician 
population ratios at a rate thai is 
substantially greater than the 
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national average for rural coun- 
ties. While AHEC is only one 
player in the complex of health, 
manpower, supply, distribution, 
and quality, ale \g with the state's 
office of rural health and the four 
schools of medicine, it has made 
a clear contribution to that situa- 
tion. For example, of all the 
residents in family medicine who 
trained in AHEC settings between 
1977 and 1988, 70% — 170 
people — settled in North Carolina, 
and 43"o settled in towns of under 
10,000 people. 

Although our state has made 
substantial progress in its distri- 
bution of health care profession- 
als, there has been a loss of the 
penetration of health profession- 
als in some of our most rural and 
underser\*ed communities in the 
past five years. This disturbing, 
negati\'e trend is related more, 
we think, to the rural economy, to 
the disparities in the physician 
reimbursement system, and to 
professional malpractice issues. 

Still, we take nothing for 
granted. We are gearing up to 
make a major expansion to our 
statewide classroom. We're 
planning to move our students 
and residents e\ en further into the 
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underser\-ed communities of the 
state. Additional efforts over the 
next fi\'e years will include AHEC 
helping our school of medicine to 
increase the supply of generaiist 
physicians by allowing e\'en more 
of the medical curriculum to be 
conducted in communitv' settings. 
Specifically, AHEC will help the 
curriculum to mo\'e bevond the 
hospital setting in those nine 
regions into small group practices, 
community and migrant health 
centers, public health departments, 
and nursing homes. My father is 
in a nursing home in Ashe\'ille, 
NC, and the Mountain AHEC will 
ver\' likely be conducting some 
classes for students in the nursing 
home where my father is li\-ing. 

AHEC will also target 
education and training links to 



specific underser\'ed communities 
that ha\'e already been singled out 
by the state's Office of Rural 
Health for the development of an 
organized s\'Stem of primary care 
ser\'ices. We believe that a care- 
fully constructed introduction of 
facult)', students, and residents 
into such settings can help increase 
the qualit}' of that setting for the 
health professions and make it 
more likely that the community 
can recruit and retain primary 
health care practitioners and help 
them stay up-to-date in their 
respecti\'e professional disciplines. 

And, finalK', AHEC will work 
to extend the telecommunications 
network that already links sex'eral 
of the 16 UNC campuses by 
de\'eloping tele-classrooms at each 
of the nine Area Health Education 



Centers and in several of the 
community-based classrooms. 
This will enhance the education 
of students on rotation, of 
residents in training, of practitio- 
ners taking continuing education 
programs, and of students who 
are enrolled in our off-campus 
degree programs. 

Obviously, we are upbeat 
about North Carolina's AHEC 
system and we think it holds 
bright promise for being at the 
heart of health reform as the 
initiatives come from Washing- 
ton and Raleigh. Although for 
some people health reform only 
means fiscal access to care, to 
others it is a fact that fiscal reform 
will not result in greater access to 
care if our citizens do not have 
timely, geographic access to the 
full range of health care services 
that they need. Fiscal reform 
alone will not result in a redistri- 
bution of health care personnel. 
Rather, the Area Health Educa- 
tion Center program can bridge 
the gap between the academic 
sector and communitv sector for 
the specific purpose of attaining a 
redistribution of health care 
practitioners by geography and 
by specialty, while also helping 
them to maintain the highest 
quality of practice through a 
ready access to information 
sources. 0 
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m here to taUk to you today 
about work site health 
promotion. My goals are 
tltreefold. The first is to 
share with you an evolving 
model of health promotion, 
work site healtln promotion 
based on my experiences at 
AT&T over the last ten vears 
in health promotion. The 
second is to heighten your 
awareness of the range of 
programs that are going on 
in the work site toda\-, 
including a model for shared 
responsibility' that is where 
universities come ijn. Finaiiv, 
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I'll present some thoughts about 
work site and uni\'ersit\' coliabo- 
ration and cooperation. 

In 1982, AT&T launched the 
planning for a health promotion 
program that was to begin under 
the umbrella of management of 
change. We were to look at 
wellness, corporate culture, and 
integrating results that would 
benefit both the corporation and 
the individual emplovee. in 
1982, Judge Green decreed that 
AT&T would dix'est, and we 
knew that we w-^^re on the edge 
of a \'er\' major change in our 
organization. One of the things 
that has remained constant for us 
over the last ten \'ears has been 
the definition of health promo- 
tion. And you hear the term 
health education and health 
promotion used very frequenth'. 
From our point, health promo-' 
lion is a combination of activities 
and events that not onlv facili- 
tates behavior change but helps 
individuals to mauUain positive 
health behaviors. 

SO 



Tne components of our 
program were, from the outset, 
very risk reduction related, 
focusing on the individual 
employee. It was a list of inter- 
\'entions about weight and stress 
and exercise, cholesterol, and 
good communications. We did 
have a look and the look depicted 
caring. Thenotionof caring was a 
message that AT&T wanted to 
communicate. It was a very 
important commitment for us ten 
years ago to be systematic and not 
to be fragmented and not to 
introduce programs to emplovees 
just because we thought they were 
a good idea, but to put choice and 
options in front of the employee 
population. 

And then something hap- 
pened. AT&T continued to 
change, and so did we, because 
j the needs of the business and the 
1 company changed, but also 
J because of the innovations in the 
I profession and the field of health 
' promotion. So, we mo\'ed to a 
new model. And that new model 
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had a very different component 
focus. 

The new emphasis was on 
organisational inter\'cntions, 
meaning that without the support 



of management and the executi\'e 
of the company, you're doomed to 
fail. Our focus was on getting 
management to understand the 
importance of health promotion, 
to commit not just dollars, but 
involvement and active support of 
the employee population. 

We also got a new look and 
came up with a new design 
model meant to emphasize the 
I organizational commitment we 
: sought. In order to accomplish 
; this we had to go after manage- 
j ment support first; to involve 
I employees at the grass roots; and 
; to train them to become our eves 
and our ears, our hands and our 
feet in the workplace so that the 
program was for them and not 
for us. The implementation 
model emphasized exactly the 
same thing. Employees were 
I involved, management attended 
I seminars before emplovees were 
I ever introduced to the program, 
I and our goal was to have buy in 
; and support from the \'en' 
beginning. 

Do weha\'e 100%? Abso- 
lutely not. It's a struggle. It's an 
education focus and it's continu- 
ally being able to respond to 
management's questions about 
whether there is \'alue in this. 
Does it matter that we help 
employees practice positive 
health beha\'iors? How can we 
work together to make some of 
that happen? 

VX^at the evolution of the 
model meant for us was change 
for the program. We went from 
being a facilitator group of health 
professionals that delivered 
j programs to being good purchas- 
• ers of community' resources, 
' bringing m the right vendors for 
the right programs based on the 
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needs of the employee population. 
We went from merely assessing 
risk to managing risk, to focusing 
on high risk and attempting to 
change employees' behaviors 




C. ?eler McGratii 

through support and motivation. 
And by putting in options for 
change and giving them choices, 
we were being responsi\'e to the 
customer. T\^e customer is the 
employee, and we went out and 
secured their 'business" bv 
presenting them with gcxxi 
business cases about the reascms 
for health promotion in the 
company. We no longer are 
deliverers of programs, but we're 
consultants to the business. And 
last, but not least, health promo- 
tion will not be viewtni as a corpo- 
rate perk, but as a business strat- 
egy-that good health is good 
businesb and a \-iable business 
strategy. 

This approach spelled change 
for our staffs, meaning that the\' 
went fTOV \ being real health special 
isls to bvmg business people, to 
having to market and sell and do 



budgets and be accountable for 
revenue, whate\'er our expendi- 
tures. And so it was a very 
different wa\' of doing business 
for us as health professionals, and 
it changed the focus for our staffs 
who became trainers and facilita- 
tors and no longer were teachers 
of health subjects. 

It also forced us to ftKus on 
corporate concerns. Corporate 
America has a lot of concerns for 
the economics and the profitabil- 
ity of the business, the return on 
investment and MOI, health care 
costs, employee attitude. How 
do employees feel about the 
businesses that they work in? 
About cross integration-no 
longer working in your own 
department but working across 
departments to be successful? 
Supporting corporate values? 
Emphasizing teamwork? .And 
assuring that v/e're part and 



worked in their own cells — 
business worked in theirs, 
everybody outside worked in 
theirs and the individual person 
was left on their own. Mv empha- 
sis is on a model for shared 
responsibUit}' of the 1990s and into 
the 21st centuiy which requires 
that we all ha\'e to work together. 
There is an t)verlap both inside the 
business, across what I cali exter- 
nal, and outside of the business. 
But legislation, regulators, includ- 
ing research in academea, as well 
as the individual, family members, 
friends, the communit}', the social 
acti\'ities, and serial groups are all 
part of this model simplv because 
none of us can go it alone. We 
will not come out of the health 
care crisis if we isolate it as some- 
thing that somebody else is 
responsible for. 

Collaboration and cooperation 
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ealth promotion will not be 
vieived as a corporate perk, but as a 
business strategy — tJuit good health is 
good business and a viable business 
strategy. 



parcel of support of any health care 
reform that comes along? 

Which brings me to a model 
for shared respcm^ibilitv that has 
emerged in my work and in mv 
thinking. It is not the model of the 
l^^^s that will take us into the 
21stcenturv. It is the model 
ot the U^SOs where e\ en'one 



is not about giving or taking, a 
reaching out and taking with 
nobody else giv ing to me. It's 
, communicating and working 

together, a win/ win situation. I 
: believe there are opportuJiities for 
I joint research. Uni\ ersities and 
academic en\*ironments have 
excellent researchers, wonderful 
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diitciKisoi>, and there is the opportu> 
nit\' to work together. Monagers 
consi.slently ask "WTiy should I do 
this, what's the bottom Hne? " We 
will continue to need good e\ i' 
donee lliat there is value in promot- 
ing good luMlth <)nd educating 
employees to capitalize on the 
capabilities that exist in uni\ ersitv 
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settmgs, riiere is an opportunitv 
for shared training. 

The need for ongoii\g con- 
tinuing education is critical, 
especially training for teachers 
and professors so that thev, too, 
can be ad\ tKates of good iiealth 
promotion practices and seek 
uays to iHLorporate that into the 



curriculum, Bringing outside 
expertise in could also be an 
opportunitx* for resources for the 
uni\'ersit\' — joint sponsorship of 
community programs, screenings, 
prenatal programs, ci^mmumt\* 
tmtreach programs— -\ou don't 
ha\'e to do it alone, and we 
don t either. But we should be 
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doing these and other kinds of 
things together: joint support oi 
legislation and the incorporation of 
health as an element in vour 
executi\'e education programs. \Vc 
ha\'e taken the opportunit)' at 
AT&T to do that. 

We also have a segment in the 
program that helps managers 
understand that good health is 
good busiiiess; that there is a link 
between health, performance, and 
productivity-; that there is an 
importance to teamwork, to 
communication, to understanding 
how we work together, what 
makes us tick, so that in difficult 
times we know how to manage 
people. And that management 
style greatly impacts the health and 
well being of the emplovees. 

At AT&T, we also do an 
exercise called good boss /bad boss 
to think about the best and worst 
boss you ever had and think about 
your behaviors and vour health 
practices and what happe^ned to 
you under those circumstances. 
Management st^'le does make a 
difference. 

I don't know if vou'veever 
had a health professional in \ our 
NELD internship program, but 
perhaps that would be a good idea. 



And, finally, incorporating health 

! promotion for the students in vour 

j schools so that someday, we won't 

I need work site health promotion, 

j Even'body will come to the work 

1 place healthv and vital. 
I I would be remiss if 1 did not 

1 talk about each of us having a 

; personal responsibility for our own 

! health. We are responsible, and wc 

; must act to be healthier and to 

i support our personal v alues of 

I health. We are all in this health 

; crisis together, but we can't do it 

I alone. We need role models, \\ e 

need support, we need it in our 



societ\', we need it in our environ- 

\ ment, we need it from each other. 

; So, we must begin with ourselves, 

' and we must begin by selecting 

! and practicing good health behav- 

I iors. I thought that because this 

j was a university group I could give 

! vou a homework assignment. 

I Your homework assignment is that, 

; periodically, when vou think about 

j this Forum and mv talk, ask 

j yourself this question. "If 1 was 

! accused of being healthy, would 

there be enough e\'idence to 

■ convict me?" V 
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ater, Air, Land. Three natural 
resources often taken for 
granted but upon which life 
depends. The exploding of 
scientific knowledge and 
development of more ad- 
vanced and refined instru- 
mentation enable scientists to 
better understand the manv 
interactions which either 
ad\'ersely or positively affect 
these resources. Tlie avail- 
abilits' ot mai s communica- 
tion techncMogy to transmit 
this information, and intor- 
protations to lay people, 
awaken an increased 
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Alfred Wade (standing) introduces a panel 



sensitivity' and concern tor the 
environment. 

Environmental issues toda\ 
encompass a much wider arrav of 
issues than that of the basic 
resources named. Most issues are 
e\ entually traceable to one of 
these three in some context or 
another. The management of 
these natural resources has 
become one of the more serious 
and far reaching of emerging 
disciplines, embracing the k^ng- 
time objcctix e of water resource 
management aimed «U c (Mist»r\ ing 
and improvmg the qualitv ot 
inland water Kxiies, \o the more 
iliUicuU U^o< •uiet)ualely aiid 



safely disposing of hazardous 
materials that poison the world's 
water, air, and soil. 

There has been a continuing 
effort to address some aspect of 
the environment iegislativelv or 
otherwise o\ er the past 150 years. 
The establishment of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior; the 
Forest Reser\ e Act of 18^1 ; tiie 
1072 Clean Water Act: the Clean 
Air Act of 1 Wl; and a host of 
others along tiie waw States, too, 
ha\ e sought to address environ- 
nK»ntal issues that impact upon 
the healtli of their citizens and the 
ecos^'stems within or cn^ssing the 
Kiundarics ot states. 



Air and water are now 
considered by most to be interna- 
tional commodities, and what is 
done to, or with, land in one part 
of the world can affect ecosvstems 
throughout the world. Tlius, 
international discussion, debate, 
rule making, and policy on 
environmental issues are on the 
rise as nations recognize that 
management of natural resources 
cannot be confined to local 
communities, slates, or nations in 
isolatit^n. 

Tliis nation is not lacking in 
issues relating to the environ- 
ment. Because o\ the complexitv 
tUid divetMlv ol IIh^ ivsucs it 
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may be helpful, though admit- 
tedly simplistic, to discuss the 
primarv' issues for each of these 
resources — water, air and land — 
separately. 

All across the United States, 
and in manv other parts of the 
world, the availability' of suitable 
water and land has become as 
great a concern as water and soil 
qualits'. Tliis availability is a 
major issue from the perspecti\ es 
of economics, politics, and the 
quality* of life. For example, wells 
must be dug deeper to find water 
in the Midwest, New Yorkers are 
building bigger resen'oirs to meet 
expanding needs, sea water is 
encroaching upon fresh ground 
water in Florida, Florida's 
underground fresh water reserv es 
are being threatened with con- 
tamination by chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides used in citrus 
groves, and the drought in 
California has caused serious 
problems for the state's agricul- 
ture and economv. While these 
issues of availabilitv of water 
resources take on increasing 
prominence, a sludv bv the 
National Wildlife Federation 
found that community' water 
svstems ser\'ing more than 40 
million people had violated 
federal water qualitv' standards 
over 100,000 times between 
e^ctober 1986 and September 1987. 

While debate on water as an 
international commodit\' contin- 
ues, questions are raised about the 
environmental impact of remov - 
ing large amounts of fresh water 
from sx'stems. Concern*^ are 
expressed over altering the 
composition ot ecosystems that 
depend on the water supply. 

F.nvironmental issues related 
to the atmosphere are no less 

So 



important from an ecological or a 
human health perspective. 
Perhaps the best example of an 
air pollution problem that faces 
this nation and the rest of the 
globe is the potential for degrada- 
tion of the stratospheric ozone 
layer. In the stratosphere, ozone 
absorbs ultraviolet rays before 
they reach the ground. And in 
the lower atmosphere, ozone is a 
health hazard, being the principle 
component of smog — and can 
even cause health effects in 
concentrations generally consid- 
ered safe by the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. In 
1988, more than half of the U.S. 
population lived in areas where 
ozone le\'els exceeded the 
national standard at least part of 



Haze, urban smog, and acid rain 
are some of tlu^ effects of the 
emission of these pollutants into 
the atmosphere. Furthermore, 
atmospheric concentrations of 
carbon dioxide, largely due to the 
combustion of fossil fuels which 
now supply 95°o of the world's 
commercial energy, have a 
potential for global climate 
changes. Tl^e Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change re- 
ported that emissions due to fossil 
fuel combustion must be cut bv 
60"o from present le\'els to 
stabilize atmospheric concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide. Yet the 
world economv is expected to 
grow at least fi\'e fold by the year 
2050, and to the extent that that 
growth is based on the expanded 
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Dan Moore (left) aud colleagues get some fresh air 



the time. In general, pollutants 
are building in the atmosphere to 
leveK that degrade the qualilx' ot 
the environment. More and more 
toxic pollutants are being released 
Into the atmosphere. 
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use of fossil energy, the likelihi^ui 
of global climate change will 
increase signiticantly. 

Environmental issues related 
lo land or soil arise not onlv from 
pollution but alst> from otiier 
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human activity nnd natural 
disasters. Soil degradation trom 
pollution occurs as air emissions 
settle on land and as large 



betv\'een 500.000 sq. kilometers and 
one million sq. kilometers, but bv 
1950 one-third of the original 
wetlands had been destroyed and 




Bemie Jones (left) visits with NELD interns 



amounts of hazardous materials, 
as well as conventional waste, are 
disposed of both on, and in, the 
soil. But soil loss and degradation 
results from other actions too — b\' 
wind and water, aggravated bv 
human acti\-it\' and the effects of 
unsustainable irrigation, for 
example. 

Because land is an environ- 
mi^ntal resource shared among 
the host of human and other 
natural activ ities, conflicts in the 
use of land may arise among 
these activ ities. Vtoreover, 
competition for land use is 
becoming more intense in 
environmentally unique areas 
such as coastal regions and 
valleys. Wetland resources are 
threatened bv recreaticM^al and 
agricultural development, and bv 
industrial, domesHc, and agricul- 
iural u ater diMiiands. In the 
Tnited Stales, excluding .Alaska, 
lheiMigin.il wiilandsaiva totalled 



by 1985, one half had disappeared. 

In summar}', the primar\' 
water, air, and land environmental 
issues facing the nation include the 



following: 

• Availability of water and the 
environmental impact of 
accommodating water needs 
on ecosystems that depend on 
the water supply; 

• Pollution of underground 
water rcser\'es and supplies 
and of inland waters; 

• Degradation of the strato- 
spheric ozone layer and the 
impact on plants, crops, and 
human health; 

• Build-up of pollutants in the 
atmosphere, inclucllng toxic 
pollutants as well as traditional 
ones; 

• Tlie relationship bet^veen 
increasing use of fossil fuels in 
growing economies and global 
climate changes; 

• Soil degradation resulting from 
hazardous and conventional 
waste disposal and from the 
settling out of polluted emis- 
sions from the air upon the land; 

» Effects of human activity such 
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ompetition for land use is 
becoming more intense in 
environmentally unique areas 
such as coastal regions and valleys. 
Wetland resources are threatened by 
recreational and agricultural 
development, and by industrial 
domestic, and agricultural 
water demands. 
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as unsustainable irrigarion and 
aggravation of natural erosion 
upon soil; 
• Conflicts o\'er land use. 

Unless we know what the 
principle issues are, we can't know 
what the principle issues related to 
natural resource management are. 

Let's look at some aspects of 
the magnitude and extent of 
natural resource management 
problems facing the nation bv 
noting some of the goals, or 
resources, and aims of resource 
management in air water and land. 
Control strategies, such as the 
restriction of highly-polluting fuels 
and limits on the sulphur, lead and 
benzine contents of fuels; the gas 
treatment after combustion from 
stationary sources; emission 
controls on motor vehicles; and 
technical progress have reduced 
air pollutant emissions in many 
countries. Nevertheless, urban 
pollution continues to be a prob- 
lem. Why? Well, in this count^^^ 
motor vehicle fleets and distances 
traveled have increased at faster 
paces than implementation or 
sufficiency of emission controls. 
Air pollution problems remain 
international in scope as a result of 
the long range transport of air 
pollutants. Newly-emerging 
problems are reported to be 
adding to the challenges of 
providing for cleaner air. These 
problems include the release of 
greater amounts of toxic pollutants 
into the atmosphere, and exposure 
of people to indoor air that 
sometimes is worse than the air 
outside. 

The Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (O.E.C.D.) states that better 
management of air resources is 
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needed to deal with local and 
international problems of air 
pollution and the goals for man- 
agement of these resources ought 
to include the following: 

• Better enforcement of existing 
regulations and policies and 
rigorous implementation of 
international agreements. 

• More efforts concerning indoor 
pollution problems. 

• Better knowledge of toxic 
pollutants. 

• Better integration of air, water. 



techniques. 

Incerti\'es to decrease the use of 
private automobiles in order to 
reduce emissions from one of the 
major man-made sources of 
atmospheric pollution. 
Better integration of air quality 
concerns in the sectoral 
policies (energy, transport and 
industry) affecting air re- 
sources. 

More rigorous efforts to con- 
sen'e energy in order to avert air 
pollution problems and poten- 




soil and waste management in a 
cross-media perspective. 
Continued innovation and 
investment in respective clean 
technologies, product substitu- 
tion and pollution abatement 
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tial global climatic changes. 

In addition to these goals for 
management of air, there are some 
better management of water 
resource goals, including: 
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• Stricter enforcement of existing 
regulations. 

• Continuing investnrient in 
quantit}^ and quality of water 
resources in infrastructures, 
and in processes and equip- 
ment to replace obsolescence. 

• Concern with long term 
sustainable development of 
water resources. 

• Management of natural waters 
and ecosystems. 

• Better monitoring of water 
reserx es and water resource 
accounts. 

• Close integration of air, water, 
soil, and coastal area manage- 
ment. 

• Water related concerns in the 
sectoral policies again — 
agriculture, energy, and 
industry — which affect water 
resources. 

What we have noted here in 
terms of water and air and the 
management goals all apply to 
land as well: enforcement of 
regulations; monitoring; need for 
better knowledge of certain 
pollutants; development of 
techniques for integrating air, 
water, soil and waste manage- 



ment; more effective consen-ation 
policies, especially of water and 
energy; management of resources 
as ecosystems; and management 
of land use. Those are the 
principles upon which the 
management of resources ought 
to be based as envisioned by 
those who are experts in this 
j area. 

! What do we need in order to 
I enhance our outreach programs? 
\ The enhancement of outreach 
I programs and resource manage- 
i ment by uni\'ersities are needed 
! to assist policy makers, law 
makers, environmental leaders, 
technicians, and the public in 
realizing the aims set forth 
earlier. Some universities 
provide outreach through 
workshops and seminars and 
policy analysis. The notion of 
sustainable development in rich 
countries means steady reduc- 
tions in wasteful levels of con- 
sumption of energy and other 
, resources. Sustainable develop- 
j ment has to do with our changing 
I consumption patterns. Univer- 
I sity outreach programs, there- 
fore, must do more toward 



disseminating information on 
^ sustainable development, on 
j what is necessary for this nation 
to direct itself toward a sustain- 
able future, and to find common 
ground with other nations to 
begin the process of change that 
sustainable development will 
require. Such outreach programs 
can also provide forums for 
i policy analysts to examine and 
; report on the nation's efforts to 
; meet the principle aims of 
; resource management, 
i Perhaps one of the richest 
I contributions that universities 
can offer, however, is that of their 
own technical and scholarlv 
expertise and redirecting re- 
source development and policv 
makers toward ^he integrated 
approaches noted in the reports we 
cited earlier. To communicate to 
the public through outreach 
programs about the risks to 
ecological systems, as well as risks 
to human health, will go a long 
way toward gaining a public 
, consensus on effective translation 
j of the concept of sustainable 
j development and to practical 
goals, programs, and policies. j2] 
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n putting my comments 
together for this presenta- 
tion, I contacted the 
Deputy Administrator for 
Natural Resources of the 
USD. A. Extension Sor\'ice 
to seek his opinion on 
innovative outreach 
programs dealing with 
natural resources. I 
learned about the Total 
Ranch Management 
Program at Texas A&M. 1 
heard about Pennsylvania's 
Forest Stewardship Pro- 
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gram, the University of Wisconsin's 
Communit}^ Water Quality Enhance- 
ment Program, and about a North 
Carolina A&T forestrv specialists' 
outreach to inner city youth. In 
chatting with another colleague, I 
learned of Oregon State's coalition 
building between ranchers and 
environmentalists. 

In addition, I had contacted 
some industry and public agencv 
friends to get ideas from them, this 
certainly provided an opportunity to 
be provocative. I could start by 
condemning the academic commu- 
nity for lack of attention to outreach 
and public ser\'ice. I knew if I 
focused on this, then each uni\'ersity 
representative here would argue that 
their institution was an exception. If, 
on the other hand, I were to praise 
you, then our agency or industry 
colleagues might ask where was the 
academic communit}' the last time I 
needed help? 
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e have shifted from a preoccupation 
with the resource to a preoccupation 
with policy . . ,to the need for university 
teams dealing with complex issues 
of social conflict. 



Ci\'en this dilemma what I 
have chosen to do is to try to draw^ 
some conclusions from this collage 
of exam pies given to me. lndoii"ig 
so, I will discuss four points: 

• changes in the focus of outreach 
programs needed to address 
natural resource issues; 

• root causes for these changes; 
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• difficulties universities seem to 
have in responding to these 
changes; and 

• an attempt by the State Univer- 
sity of New York to address the 
difficulties. 

We have moved from prob- 
lems which center on the re- 
source per 5<'-how to grow it, 
manage it, har\'est it, use it — to 
the more abstract policy arena 
of considering the environmental 
impacts of doing these things. 
That is, we have moved from 
HOW to ir.anage, har\'est, utilize, 
etc., to SHOULD we manage, 
har\'est, etc. Some universities 
find the adversarial policy arena 
shark-infested water to be 
avoided for fear of legislative 
reprisals. Yet, I would argue that 
the technology transfer of much 
of our research in natural re- 
sources results in a change in 
policy as opposed to a change in 
a widget or a gadget. We have 
shifted from a preoccupation 
with the resource to a preoccupa- 
tion with policy. It seems to me 
tWs also means that we've moved 
from an arena where once vou 
could take an individual univer- 
sity specialist dealing with an 
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individual manager or a group of 
managers and ha\-e now mo\'ed 
to the need for uni\'ersit\' teams 
dealing with complex issues of 
societal conflict. Now, I will 
neither add to the criticism of the 
university's abilit}' to put to- 
gether an interdisciplinar\' team, 
nor will I become an apologist for 
our performance. And you can 
judge for \'ourself about your own 
institutions and your own 
abilit\' to put together an interdis- 
ciplinarx^ team dealing with 
policy issues. I would add a third 




point in terms of the change 
in public outreach programs 
related to natural resources-a 
shift in the audience. The audi- 
ence at one time used to be 
located near the resource. The 
audience is no longer located 
next to the resource. It may be 
more urban than it is rural. In 
fact, wo may e\'cn have difficulty- 
defining who the audience is as 
we look at the public issue. It's 
not only the managers, it's not 
only the go\*cmment agencv, it's 
not onlv the industr\^ but it's all 



of them. And I would argue that 
tWs failure to recognize the 
complexity of this audience will 
also get us in trouble related to 
credibility'. Failure to recognize 
this will be difficult if we're 
\'iewc'd as either being in the 
pocket of industry or on \he 
funny fringe of liberal environ- 
mentalism. 

So, in summary, I see three 
important changes-the shift in 
the resource itself to policy; the 
shift from the individual special- 
ist lo the need for teams; and the 
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shift from a single interest 
audience to a multi-interest 
audience. Unless we deal with 
these changes, we will not be 
effective in outreach programs in 
natural resources. 

Now the root causes. How- 
did this all come about and why 
did this occur? I think there are 
three causes. The first is that 
there is an increasing conflict 
between economic growth and 
environmental qualit\'. Now, 
there may be those of you who 
think that the conflict between 
economic growth and environ- 
mental qualit}' is a passing fancv 
that wi 1 1 ebb and flow and 
somehow pops up e\'ory 20 years 



or so and will disappear again. 
And may not creep up until 20 
years from now. If that's what vou 
think, 1 think you're wrong. To 
paraphrase Herman Daley, we 




have shifted from an essentiallv 
empty world to a full world in' 
the ser\se that the scale of human 
presence in the biosphere has 
moved from negligible to signifi- 
cant in the last century. Cor\se- 
quently, the natural world, as 
measured against the demands 
on it, has moved from super- 
abundant to scarce. And the 
strain of the weary globe is 
starting to shov/. Sure, there will 
be technological breakthroughs, 
but 1 vvould argue thev will be 
more costly and have smaller net 
gains than in the past. Sure there 
will be times when the environ- 
ment will receive less attention 
from the press than it may today. 
But turn to the second section of 
the newspaper, and I guarantee 
you it wall be there. And sure, 
there will be major shifts toward 
social responsibility, but the 
watchdogs will bark louder as the 
costs of error become more 
important. 

Here we sit on the horns of a 
dilemma. Two legitimate, 
necessary social goals — economic 
growth and maintenance of 
environmental quality— seem to 
conflict more than they comple- 
ment each other. And the 
strident debate between these 
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he natural world, as measured against 
the demands on it, has moved from 
superabundant to scarce. And the 
strain of the weary globe is starting 
to show. 
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hile the university's role at one time 
might have been supplying information ... 
today information is almost ubiquitous 
and our job now is interpreting 
information. 



goals is greater today than it's 
e\'er been in our history. Tlie 
only surprising fact about it is 
that people seem to be surprised. 
I would argue that this increased 
pressure between world re- 
sources and natural systems was 
inevitable, predictable, and will 
get more severe. 

For the two other root causes 
that are causing a change in the 
way we look at natural resource 
outreach programs, I depend on 
Harlan Cleveland in articles he 
wrote a decade apart. Tlie most 
recent was called "The Age of 
People Power." It's very persua- 
sive. Put simply, people, not their 
leaders, are doing the leading. 
And whether you view what 
happened in Eastern Europe, or 
more close to home- the civil 
rights movement the women's 
movement, the environmental 
movement- the people, not a 
leader, have been behind the 
change. Citizens organize 
and call themselves the Sierra 
Club, the Wilderness Club, the 
Wilderness S<Kiety, the Naharal 
Defense Fund, the Environmental 
Defense Fund. And when it 
comes to politics, according to 
Cleveland, people who think are 
notoriously ornery and inventive. 



And so those people in\'olved in 
managing natural resources, 
whether in the public sector or in 
the private sector, get rapped on 
the side of the head by this group 
and that one. And they ask 
"Where did this overly financed, 
impetuous, ill-informed group 
come from? These are thinking, 
omery, inventive American 
citizens who may just happen to 
disagree with the way I do things 
in my business or mv agency." 

The third point that 1 want to 
make in terms of a root cause of 
these changes — c^ne that has been 
alluded to several times — is 
simply the fact that we're drown- 
ing in information. The changes 
in the information society are 
obvious to all of you. The fact that 
we simply transport information 
at about 186,000 miles per second. 
The fact that it's shareable — where 
other resources are exchangeable, 
this one is sharable. The fact that 
it's diffusive. It leaks. There's no 
way to have secrets anymore. Tlie 
fact that in information there 
seems to be an insatiable appetite 
for it. I want more and more of it 
until I get to the point where f 
have so much that I'm caught up 
in it, and I don't know how to use 
it anymore. Tlie point I'm trying 



to make is while the university's 
role at one time might have been 
supplying information, I would 
argue that that todav information 
is almost ubiquitous and our job 
now is interpreting information. 

So, my point is that with the 
changes in outreach programs (as 
it relates to natural resources) 
these issues are not going to go 
away. They are going to get more 
severe. Second, they are going to 
involve an enlightened public in 
ways that we've never seen 
before, so interaction betv\^een the 
university and the manager out 
there is going to be inadequate. 
And, third, simply supplying 
infonnation is not going to be 
particularly helpful. 

Now I would argue these 
latter two trends, particularly the 
abundance of information and the 
empowerment of everyone to be 



Dan Godfrey 

involved in tlie policy lesson, cries 
out for coalitions and partnerships 
in a special wav. Not for political 
reasons. We've talked a lot about 
partnerships and coalitions as if 
that is the nice thing to do. But I 
think it goes well beyond tliat 1 
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think socieh' is simply begging for 
coalitions between academics and 
the practitioner, betv\'een the 
researcher and the land manager, 
and between all of them and the 
environmental community. If 
societ\' begs out for those coali- 
tions, why doesn't it just happen? 
If we're all talking about partner- 
ships, why aren't we forming 
these day in and day out and why 
do we even have to mention it? 
Well, it seems to me that at the 
same time that we're cr\*ing out to 
explore new collaborative ar- 
rangements, we're embracing 
solidly-entrenched beha\'ior 
patterns which offer resistance to 
these partnerships. 

This is where I get in trouble 
with some of mv academic 
colleagues, because it seems to 
me that the university' has 
problems in responding to the 
changed character of natural 
resource outreach programs in 
these ways. Firstof all, there 
seems to be an attitude among 
the resource professions and the 
associated disciplines that thev 
have a special insight into what's 
right with the land or with 
natural resources. On the one 
hand, I admire this confidence, 
but on the other hand I worry 
about how it fits with new 
collaborative approaches. Obvi- 
ously not everyone can be in 
charge. 

There's a second concern 1 
have about some of mv academic 
colleagues— there are times when 
they are unable to differentiate 
between what they know and 
what they want. In other words, 
they are trained to know what is, 
what has been, and what mav bo, 
but they may not be trained to 
know what is right, in terms of 



management of particular 
resources and the way thev 
should be managed. So, how do 
they differentiate between what 
they know and becoming 
apologists for a particular view? 
And if we're going to be con- 
structive collaborators, our 
partners are going to want to 
know when we are gi\'ing solid 
information and when we're 
being apologists for a particular 
\'iew. 




Myron fohnsnid 

I don't have to dwell on the 
' idea that increasing specializa- 
j tion in our colleges and uni\'ersi- 
I ties has ser\'ed us fantasticallv 
i well in advancing the frontiers of 
I knowledge but has perhaps led 
us to be poorer-suited to deal 
with policy issues. It's already 
been mentioned that the reward 
I system in many disciplines does 
I not seem to put a premium on 
; either collaborative efforts or 
i short-term, problem solving 
efforts. Most of mv administra- 
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tive colleagues would deny that 
in their academic institutions 
there is any prejudice against 
outreach in terms of the reward 
structures and the promotion 
structures, and while that may be 
true, I would also argue that 
academic disciplines have 
cultures of their own, and in our 
institution public ser\'ice and 
outreach is not a big priority with 
our chemists. 

The last problem that we have 
to deal with in getting involved in 
the policy area is that academics 
are trained in research and are 
moti\'ated to find truth. Truth 
takes time and costs money. The 
policy maker, on the other hand, is 
motivated to make decisions in the 
short term with the information 
that is a\'ailable, whether or not it's 
the truth. Now, if I'm correct that 
the major issues related to natural 
resources deal with policy, there 
had better be an understanding 
that the policy maker marches to a 
different drummer than does the 
academic. 

So, are effective partnerships 
hopeless? Of course not. Every- 
body in this audience could talk 
about particular examples in their 
institution. But I v/ould like to 
talk very briefly about an experi- 
ment that is occurring in the State 
University of New York (SUNY). 
The chancellor of SUNY, in 
attempting to add a distinguish- 
ing mark to the 64-campus 
system, has made addressing 
state needs the distinguishing 
mark for that system. In doing 
so, he identified four areas: 
environmental conservation; 
education; health care; and 
economic development. In each a 
plan has been developed to make 
the university a focal point for 
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collaboration between govern- 
ment and the private sector. 

There is also an attempt to 
get the university involved in 
foresight analysis, tr}ang to look 
ahead of the regulatory conflicts 
that the state seems to be in- 
volved in right now. And there is 
going to be an attempt to im- 
prove citizen awareness, citizen 
information, and citizen educa- 
tion, so, as they become part of 
this public policy process thev 
can do it better informed. Tliere 
is a possible role for the univer- 
sity because of its objectivity, a 
possible role for us to get in- 
volved in conflict resolution in 



ways that we have not in the 

; past. 

j Now, it's too early to tell what 

i the success of this is going to be. 

^ The State University of New York 

! already has manv people and 

I many organizations that are 

^ involved in the environmental 

j arena. We've got the College of 

■ Agriculture and Life Sciences in 

j Cornell, an emerging Environmen- 

I tal Center at Cornell, the Atmo- 

I spheric Science Center at Albany, 

j the Hazardous Waste Center in 

i Buffalo, the Marine Sciences 

' Center at Stonybrook. All have a 

I history of involvement. But the 
question remains, if it's difficult to 



get collaboration between col- 
leagues on a campus, what is the 
possibility of getting collaboration 
' among 64 independent campuses 

in a university system? Indeed, 
i can a system work together? Can 
I institutions other than the land- 
! grant institutions take on a mean- 
! ingful outreach role? Is there an 
' ability to target audiences who 
! support the activity' as it relates to 
j polic\' issues in getting the univer- 
sity involved 
' I encourage you to watch tliis 
j experiment. I hope to come back 
in five years and tell you it has 
been a successful one. C 
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appreciate the opportunity 
to share some thoughts 
about how the practical, 
more muxidane world of an 
industrial company is 
dependent upon the 
resources of the university. 
I am also going to take the 
opportunity to speak with 
you about another very 
critical involvement 
between business and the 
university: the quality and 
the preparation of the 
graduates that we need 
every year to operate our 
company, and the entire 
industry, in order to move 
into the 21st century. 

My corporation is a 
paper company with forest 
product holdings. We have 
assets close to $5 billion, 
sales over $3 billion. We are 
rarJced in the top 200 of the 
largest corporations in the 
countr\\ Our resources 
include 150 facilities around 
the world, including four 
primary paper mills. We 
have 1.8 million acres of 
timber land; a research 
center staffed with 200 
scientists (including 70 
Ph.D.s); and the most 
important resource, our 
2L000 employees. We 
manufacture and market 
packagiiig materials and 
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systems, ranging from corrugated 
containers to high end packaging 
for cosmetics. We produce 
communication papers used in 
copies and fax machines, and 
flavors and fragrances that go into 
our foods, soaps, detergents, and 
other consumable items. 

These products are all linked 
to the needs of society in terms of 
the standard of living. Tliere is a 
strong correlation between the 
demand for paper products aiid a 
nation's standard of l* ving or its 
development. Let me cite three 



worldwide consumption. 

Like many corporations, we 
have participated in several 
consortiums with universities. 
The focus for us has been on the 
basic raw material, namely the 
i trees and recycled materials. Tlie 
} overall objective is to produce 
I more product with less resources. 
; At North Carolina State, for 
1 example, we are working in a 
! biotechnology consortium aimed 
j at growing taller, straighter trees. 
; We obtain genetic tree material 
from our super trees and send 



constructs into our plants. Onlv 
a very few meetings are con- 
ducted face-to-face everv year. 
Tlie arrangement is efficient and 
works off the strengths of botii 
parties. 

A different kind of consor- 
tium involves the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, along 
with several other companies, 
and focuses on biopulping, 
which relies on the work in basic 
sciences of biochemists, genetic 
engineering, and fimgus re- 
search. The aim is to get higher 
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ways our company has come to 
use, and depend on, the uni\*cr- 
sity, and the overall educational 
system, in doing our business and 
producmg basic products for 



that tissue t(^ North Carolina 
State researchers. 11 ley perform 
the analysis, track the data, and 
rehim that tissue to our research- 
ers who then place the genetic 
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yields from the forest and 
recycled materials. Tlie result of 
this joint work with sev eral 
universities has been the encour- 
aging sign thai we're going to 
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harvest trees in 20 years instead of 
30 years v/hich has a significant 
impact in reducing energy 
consumption and improving 
environmental conditions. 

We have also had the indirect 
benefit of your universities in the 
innovative bleacliing process we 
use in producing white paper. 
Developed exclusively bv our 
own R&D organization, it is a 
patented technology which has 
received worldwide attention 
because it eliminates the use of 
elemental chlorine in the bleach- 
ing of wood fibers. The result is a 
30"c) reduction in the amount of 
water used per ton of paper 
produced. It totally removes the 
color of the eftluent, and it 
eliminates all BOD and chlori- 
nated organics in the effluent. 

The people who developed 
this breakthrough were our 
scientists and technicians who 
graduated from your universities 
across the nation. This effort took 
ten years and S15 million. We did 
not use any joint research with 
universities during that time, but 
what made it all possible were the 
graduates turned out by vour 
schools at the undergraduate, 
graduate, and technical levels. 

The people on this project 
possessed exceptionally strong 
abilities in basic sciences, strong 
written and oral communication 
skills, and aptitudes for interact- 
ing effectively with their col- 
leagues. This project was a verv 
high priority for us, because it 
touched on the sur\'ival of one of 
our mills. And, consequentlv, the 
time frames and the complexit\' 
were severe. We hod to maximize 
the focus on the objectives. We 
had to retain control over the 
information and it^ flow. But, 
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he people who developed this breakthrough — 
tlie effort took ten years and $15 million — 
were our scientists and technicians who 
graduated from your imiversities across 
the nation. 



indirectly, your education system 
made all of this possible. 

My third example illustrates 
how a billion dollar decision ^o 
build a world class manufacturing 
facilit}^ in Eastover, South Caro- 
lina, involved the universitv 
directly and indirectlv. When vou 
build a paper mill, you must deal 
with many critical resources. T\\e 
real stor\' of the Eastover mill is 
the people issue. Ten vears ago 
we converted under-utilized 
farmland into what is now a 21st 
century manufacturing facility. 
This land now generates S30 
million of payroll and S12 million 
in taxes for the state of South 
Carolina. We have SI .3 billion 
invested in this plant. It's staffed 
and operated by 843 salaried 
workers. 

Our selection and our hiring 
procedures were unique. We 
made sure no prior paper experi- 
ence was allov\'ed for a new 
employee. We did not want anv 
special experience. Tlie number 
one criteria was that the person 
had the abilitv' to learn and was 
commil-ted to learning. Tlie 
critical skills our people looked 



for in hiring were writing, math, 
and conceptual abilitv. We 
developed special pre-emplov- 
ment programs with the South 
Carolina special schools division 
designed to strengthen communi- 
cation skills and quantitative 
techniques. Tlie prospective hires 
took the course on their own time 
with no guarantee of emplov- 
ment. This approach enabled us 
to evaluate a person's learning 
abilit\' and commitment to the 
work en\-ironment. Those 840 
employees have redefined 
traditional learning cun'es. They 
ha\'e absorbed the intensive, 
ongoing training in probablv 
what is the most advanced paper 
manufacturing facilitv in the 
world. They are salaried. Tliev 
have no time clocks. Thev are 
promoted on merit. Tliey can 
progress upward in responsibilit}' 
at any time as long as thev pass 
through the qualification reviews 
and testing. We belie\'e this t^-pe 
of workforce is a model for the 
future and for the existing 
manufacturmg emplovee groups. 

Thus, from our perspective, 
the critical need is for the 'oduca- 
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tional system in this countn' to 
produce more graduates who 
have the capacity and the commit- 
ment to learn. Let me offer the 
perspective on the teaching/ 
research issue from one point of 
view. The basic mission of a 
t\^ical company in the pri\'ate 
sector contrasts with what 
probably is the basic mission of 
the university or any institution in 
the educational field. For most 
companies the basic mission is to 
build shareholder \'alue over the 
long term, by providing goods 
and ser\'ices wanted by society 
and that improve the standard of 
living. In carrying out that 
mission we are judged primarily 
by financial performance, some- 
times in short time frames. 
Industry, thus, has a preoccupa- 
tion with quantitative results, a 
relatively narrow focus on the 
issues, a bent toward action 
rather than analysis, a concer i 
about competitive advantage. 
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We know if we take our eye off 
the needs of the marketplace, our 
company will not survive. 

I'm not going to be presump- 
tuous enough to attempt to 
articulate what the mission is of 
the university'. But I do suggest 
there are some fundamental 
differences in what dri\'es the 
university compared to what 
drives a company. The univer- 



sity concerns itself with the 
human element and idea cre- 
ation. It's the only institution we 
look to for shaping and strength- 
ening the intellectual and learn- 
ing capability of rur people. It 
also concerns itself more with 
idea creation or research than do 
most industrial organizations. 
But, the uruversit}' is driven by the 
human element and by ideas; 
the industrial company by 
products, services, that create 
value, something that can pro- 
duce a return for an investor. 
The only way industry can 
produce value is to make effec- 
tive use of the human resource 
that is ti'med out by the educa- 
tional institutions. Right nov^, we 
have to devote more of our time 
and money to upgrade the people 
resources than we did years ago. 
At Union Camp, we spend over 
$25 million a year on training. 
That's over $1,000 a year per 
employee. And too much of it is 
aimed at strengthening the basic 
skills of writing and numbers. 

Training in itself is something 
industry has great difficulty with. 
And when a portion of our training 
resource has to go to teaching basic 
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hus,from our perspective, tJte critical need 
is for the educational system in this 
country to produce more graduates who 
Jrnve the capacity and the commitment 
to learn. 
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skills, we know we're not the best 
institution to perform that job. Tliis 
is not only expensive, but it's time 
consuming and delays us in dealing 
with the solutions to our day-to-day 
problems and long-term needs. 

We all have a big stake in this. 
The universitv' plays a key role in 
calling attention to society's defects. 
Lndustr\' i^ most often the first with 
the solutions to those defects. Our 
ability to bring solutions depends 



more on the quality of our people 
than on any other factor. We are 
very pleased with the joint research 
programs pro\ided by many 
universities. But today the most 
important contribution to be made 
by universities to industry is in 
preparing more people to handle 
the intensive training and changing 
conditions of the work force. 

ril close by askmg you three 
questions. Is industry adequately 



communicating its needs to the 
' university community? Do we 
send confusing signals by funding 
the research programs more 
' aggressively than funding those 
i schools that turn out the best 
j prepared students? And now and 
! where can industry help the 
uruversity put more focus on the 
primary and the secondary school 
I levels where the basics are sup- 
posed to be taught? E 



no 
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^ m pleased to be here and I'm 
flattered to be here and I'm 
glad to be here. I've had a 
good day, I've rewritten my 
speech notes three times. The 
first two times, just trying to 
keep up with news announce- 
ments about Bill Clinton. And 
the third time to sort of back 
off and say "Why don't 1 just 
tell them some context for Bill 
Clinton and not trv to follow 
him through another day?" 
It's just exhausting. Television 
is, has been, so effective for 
Bill Clinton. There have been 
two presidents for whom 
television was absolutely 
crucial' and tl^ey were 
Ronald Reagai^ and Bill 
Clinton. 
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And there are no Linlikelv parallels 
there, it's just two people who fit 
into ever\'thing that Marshall 
McLuhan and others thought 
tele\'ision could ever be for politics, 
although I tr\- to remember that 
television is not alwavs good for 
politicians. 

I thought I would talk about 
the Clinton Administration for a 
minute, more in the sense of the 
context than in what happened 
yesterday and the day before. 
And I'm going to talk fairly 



seriously about some context for 
Clinton, and I'm going to start hv 
going all the way back to the 
election. History will put down 
that Clinton got 43'?o of the vote, 
George Bush got 38%, and Perot 
got 19%. And histoi-y will put 
down that 43'*o is not even a 
majorit\^ and that a lot of Republi- 
cans made a big issue of the fact 
that, although Clinton won, he 
didn't e\'en win by a majority. 
Which was to say, "He ain't even 
hardly President." On the other 
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erot, of course, was a symbol, and 
an important symbol, of a disillusionment 
with politicians in America by people. 
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hand, the history books will sav, if 
they choose, that George Bush 
with 38% of the vote was rejected 
by the largest margin for a sitting 
president since William Howard 
Taft in 1912. In case that makes 
anyone feel better or worse. 

Perot, of course, was a symbol, 
and an important symbol, of a 
disillusionment with politicians in 
America by people. And when 
197o of the people x'oted for Perot, 
th? other two didn't need to have a 
Hit; contest about which one was 
the least unpopular. That's a 
massiw turnout for a third part\' 
candidate. 

Nevertheless, Clinton got 44.9 
million \'otes, which is the most 
\-otes any Democrat in the history 
of the United States ever got. We 
forget that in all the growth that's 
gone on in this countr)' in the last 
12 or 14 or 16 or 24 years, the 
Democrats have elected darned 
few people to anytliing presidential 
and ha\'e dcminated other things. 

As for Bush, 39.1 million votes 
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Are people having more success now 
differing with the media than they have 
in the past and, if so, why? 

MCDOWELL 



We in the media have always made 
great distinctions among ourselves. 
We have never thought you could 
trust a grocery store tabloid. That's 
one of our prejudices. We don't 
think television has ever really gone 
very deep into anything. It just tries 
to use the surface stuff that's inter- 
esting. We think most newspapers, 
though dull, are amazingly fair. I 
can testify that the credibility of the 
media generally has not been lower 
in my lifetime. So, when a politician 
is speaking for himself or herself, 
they have a new kind of power by 
not having to go through us and not 
having to hear our interpretation. 
We don't have the power to make or 
break anybody anymore. 



is 10 million \*otes fewer than he 
got four years earlier. Now there is 
historical chnngc. Tlicrc is change 
that tells you something about 
what your countr\' is thinking, 
where your country wants to go, 
how desperate your countr\' is or 
whate\'er the conclusion. For one 
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candidate to lose 10 million votes 
in four years is quite remarkable. 1 
would add that Bush's total was 15 
million fewer than Ronald Reagan 
gathered in 1984, And inciden- 
tally, Clinton won back half of the 
self-designated DemcKrats who 
had \'oted for Ronald Reagan. 
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And when you get half of a great 
movement coming back home or 
what had been home, that's an 
interesting thing too. 

I think it's also interesting that 
turnout increased 6%. TURNOUT 
means qualified voters who aren't 
registered — of people qualified to 
vote, qualified age and residency 
and so forth. That had been declin- 
ing in America since 1960. When 
Jack Kennedy was elected he got a 
63% turnout — 637o of the people 
who could have voted, \'oted. And 
McLuhan explained that in the 
television age more and more 
people would vote because more 
and more people would have 
politicians in their living rooms 
and would know them and would 
want to \'ote for them. But what's 
happened is that voter turnout has 
declined steadilv since 63% in 1960, 
to 50%, really 49.87o in 1988. Total 
decline. Then this time, it rose 6% 
back to the level of 1968. A surge of 
young voters and a surge of women. 
Women voted for Clinton by about 
10 points over Bush. Working 
women \'oted for Clinton by 20 
points over Bush. Men voted for 
Bush by 4 points. (I'm leaving Perot 
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out of these comparisons). The 
movement women to Clinton out 
of fairly wealthy households, out of 
California counties that arc famous 
for their conserv^atism, tells you 
something about the impact of the 




cibortion issue in American politics. 
And it is the principle problem that 
a huge part\' now is stuck with and 
we shall see how it comes out. 

I have one other statistic that 
interested me because of Bill 
Clinton's status with the draft and 
the Vietnam War. X'ietnam 
\-eterans in exit p' lis \'oted 3S''n for 
Bush, 21"'o for Perot and 4r'n for 
Bill Clinton. So, he got the vote of 
the noble Vietnam Veterans. 

This election marks something 
else. It marked the end of gridlock 
in government. Tlie cliche of the 
ages will not go awa\'. It will be 
there. Because we have lived in a 
very unnatural time, unlike any 
other time really in American 
history. The Republicans have 
dominated and run the White 
House for 12 consecuti\'e vears 
and had run it for 20 of the last 24 
years and the four little years of 
Democrat jimmy Carter didn't 
change much of anything. So 
we're talking about a White House 
that had been taken o\'er for a 
generation by the Republican 
party. And a • the same time, we 
are talking about a Congress in 




Eunice BoHsi 

which the House of Representa- 
tives which Jefferson and Madison 
and Hamilton and all conceived as 
a place that would truly reflect the 
mood of the people, and re-elect 
them e\'er\' two \'ears, make a new 



cans relentlessly controlling the 
White House. Well, now the Demo- 
crats control the \^i[e House, for 
four years if nothing goes wrong, for 
four years anway. The Democrats 
ha\^e an 80 \'ote margin in the House 
of Representatives and a 57 to 43 
margin in the Senate. 

I want to say something else 
about gridlock. People liked the idea 
of having Congress and tlie presi- 
dent to be of conflicting parties. 
People got disillusioned about 
politicians so they voted Democratic 
for the House of Representatives and 
the Senate because the Democrats are 
shrewd and keen and can get you 
stuff for the district. Those Demo- 
crats know how to get you a new 
contract and get you this and get you 
that. And Republicans in the White 
House can see that you don't have to 
pay for it. Now just tliink about it 
and you'll see that is roughly 
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hat was the election about? What was 
it really about? Well everyone knows 
the answer to tJiat. 



judgment every two years, ha\'e 
the districts drawn \'erv conciselv. 

Tlie Democrats have controlled 
the House of Representati\^es for 40 
years. Tliere is not a Republican 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives who has e\-er been in the 
majority. Bob Michael admitted that 
he wouldn't know how to be the 
majority leader. Tliis gridlock thing. 
Tlie Democrats ha\-e mostly run the 
Senate for the same 40 years they 
ha\-e run the House. And yet, at tlie 
other end of the Avenue, Republi- 



how we have operated for 24 years. 

What was the election about? 
What was it reall\' about? Well 
eyer\'one knows the answer to that. 
"It's the economy, stupid," James 
Carville wrote. It was about the 
economy, but it was about the 
economy in terms that we don't 
print on the business page ver\' well 
or handle \'ery well in the stock 
tables or in quoting statistics like 
Perot and I do. It was a sense of the 
economy that got into people's lives 
and into their stomachs, into their 
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ner\'ous stomachs. 

The leading creditor nation in 
the world had become the leading 
debtor nation in 10 vears time. 
Tliat's a big thing to happen. Tliat's 
an amazing e\'ent for us in this 
room to have lived through. Tlie 
leading creditor nation in the world 
became the leading debtor nation. 
Median family income in America, 
the income of the median familv 
adjusted for inflation, had not 
increased, and still hasn t, since the 
mid-1970s in America. There is 
nothing like that in our histor\' 
anwhere — no gain in median 
family income since the 1970s. 
People feel that. Tlie gap between 
the rich and poor in 12 years had 
widened and widened. Tlie lowest 
fifth, at the end of the Bush adminis- 
tration, the poorest fifth of Ameri- 
cans, made 3.8"o of the income. 
And the richest fifth of Americans 
made 46"o of the income. We know 
it's different, but did we know it's 
that different? 

So, people thought about their 
childrens' future and how would 
the kids get jobs and how in the 



world would the kids go to 
college? How would thev go to 
college and pay? And how would 
i they get medical care? And right in 
' our time, these people getting 
! ready to \'ote in an election, 
. realized that their medical care was 
! costing them 1 / 8 of the familv 

income. Tliev didn't figure that 
: out, they just knew it was a lot. 
I Turns out it's 1/8 of the familv 
income and the food doesn't cost 




smart at it, but \'ery capable of 
explaining difficult things and of 
stating ideals, and of giving himself 
the benefit of the doubt, and of 
being a little too anxious to please, 
and all the things that are good 
about him and all the things that 
hold him down a little bit. 

Meanwhile, the Bush cam- 
paign was totally inept. It wasn't 
George Bush who was so inept. It 
was one of the worst political 
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0, people thought about their children s future 
a7id how zuouM the Mdsgd jobs aM haw in 
tlie world would ilie kids go to college? 



but one-tenth of the familv budget, 
j So people were worried. And 
I then people weren't all that 
: pleased with Clinton or Bush as far 
as I can tell, or Perot. Some people 
were fairly enthusiastic but people 
got into a sort of mood of, let's do it 
different, let's change. Let's just 
change it one wav or another. And 
then what they saw was the new 
generation and that was the 
Clintons and the Gores. And it 
was a new generation of people in 
their 40s and it was the first time 
that a lot of Americans thought I'm 
going to vote for someone \'OLmger 
than I am. It was an awesome 
experience. 

And something else was going 
on here. Into this came a ver\^ 
fundamental change in American 
politics-MT\^ Arsenio Hall, Larrv 
King, talk shows. We got into real 
talk and Clinton turned out to be 
just terriblv good at it, not onl\- 



campaigns in histor\'. And if 
you're an ardent Republican, you 
have a very good excuse that it was 
not a test of Republicanism because 
it was hopelesslv inept. 

\'0w, I want to go to the 
Clinton program. After charges of 
waffling and stumbling and trving 
too hard to please. Bill Clinton has 
now come forward with an 
economic plan, a tax plan that's 
gotten a remarkably sympathetic, 
even enthusiastic, reception from 
the American public. Atthever\^ 
same time, the lobbyists were 
sneaking around saying it's the 
worst thing in history. Tlie Con- 
gress is quaking, saying we could 
never pass this mess. And the 
people are now learning something 
about taxes. 

We arc going to ha\'e a 
corporate tax increase but do you 
know how manv corporations it 
affects? It affects one tenth of l"o 
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of the coqDorations in America, 
neat's still a whole lot. And it's all 
the big ones we ever heard of, but 
it's not a tremendously heavy hit. 
The energ}' tax is the one in this 
first wave that will toucn most of 
us and the energ\^ tax is really 



pay at all. Medicaid should be 
utterly free. 

I ha\'e a thing called my 
"fairness" summarv', and that is 
how this tax program is going to 
work is that about 30% of what we 
take in is going to be paid by 



limits on Medicare and Medicaid 
and it's going to get dicey. We're 
going to add 35 nuUion people to it, 
and Hilary Clinton apparently is 
working it out. 

We're going to have sin taxes 
on cigarettes, probably a dollar a 




what Americans will pay. And it 
will amount to less than $30 a 
month, and I'm allowing tor some 
mistakes in there. It's probablv 
going to come closer to $30 bv the 
end of the second year, and thcii it 
may go up some more. We're 
going to increase the taxes on 
scKial securit}' benefits for people 
who make plenty of money, and 
we're going to have some Medic- 
aid. I think poor people ouj^ht to 
pay less and less until the people 
who are terribly poor shouldn't 



people with incomes under 
5100,000 a year, and 70% is going 
to paid by people with incomes 
over S100,000 a year. People under 
525,000 aren't going to pay any- 
thing and people under 520,000 are 
going to get cash instead of paying. 

So, I doii't really think that it is 
anvthing horrible. No one pays as 
much as l'\> more in total taxes to 
the Federal goveniment until you 
get to 5200,000 and up, and the 
effective tax rate is goiiig to go from 
21 24*'w. Tlien to come, we have got 



pack or more. And so forth and so 
forth. Just remember this, until the 
turn of the centurv, just know that 
half of all the increases in spending 
that occur as we grow as a countr\*, 
as we gro^v as a population, as we 
change our tax system, half of all 
our expenses will be Medicare and 
Medicaid. It's not as if they were 
just two little items. They are half 
of the whole damn thing. And we 
ought to learn that. 

There will be spending cuts. 
Tlu^rc will be reductions in Medi- 
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care and Medicaid expenditures, 
how much the government is 
willing to pay. There will be 
military cuts. Tl^ere will be cuts in 
federal' pay— 100,000 federal 
workers are going to lose their jobs 
as a symbol. That doesn't save one 
millionth of one percent, but it will 
look good. We are going to cut 
funding for the space stations and 
the supercolliders and we're going 
to look at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment — why with fewer farmers in 
America, do we have more people 
working at the agriculture depart- 
ment? We quadrupled employ- 
ment there in the last 20 years, and 
we're down to almost no farmers, 
but we have got a big Agriculture 
Department. And that probably 
doesn't cost much, but it just don't 



get into national ser\'ice to help kids 
pay these incredible tuitions and so 
forth, and we're going to reduce the 
deficit by S325 billion in four years. 
If that means anything to anybody. 
Since the deficit runs at S300 billion 
plus a year, we're going to reduce 
one year's gain in a four-year 
period. Maybeby then we'll be 
ready to do more, and we'll be able 
to do more, but better yet, maybe 
the economy will be growing and 
we'll be thriving and we'll be 
getting rid of much more of that 
budget deficit once people get to 
understand what we're doing. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, 
Congress is finding ways to fudge 
and back off, and they want to see 
spending cuts before we put this 
awful S30 a month tax on the 
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s we grow as a population, as we 
change our tax system, half of all our 
expe}^ses will he Medicare and Medicaid. 
It's not as if they were just two little 
items. They are Imlf of the whole 
damn thing. 



look right. And it's going to get 
fixed. 

And high tech is suddenly 
going to start getting help from the 
federal government and the aircraft 
industry — from Seattle south 
through California — is going to 
start getting real help from the 
government. And we're going to 



American people. Spending cuts. 
And Clinton is exactly right, and I 
don't know who, probably Car\'ille, 
told him to say it, say, ''What 
spending cuts do you want Con- 
gressmen?" rd love to make a list. 
No Congrcsspcrson will tell you a 
single one. Because thev know the 
pressure that comes from home. 



The press. We're enhiancing 
our reputation for being sort of 
picky. We are sort of picking at 
Clinton. And we're sort of righ- 
teous about "Well, he shouldn't 
have misrepresented what he was 
going to do back in the campaign." 
Good lord. Franklin Roosevelt 
didn't do anything he said he was 
going to do in the campaign. I 
don't think that's noble, but we've 
lived through it before. I think 
we're a little worried about being 
liberal, and we want to demon- 
strate that we can be critical of 
Clinton, so we're pretty critical of 
Clinton. But in the end I think it 
was put in perspective by Meg 
Greenfield, editor of the V^ashington 
Post writing in a column. And she 
said that after a decade of "dishon- 
est dithering by both the White 
House and the Congress, we're 
now, in contrast, into a zone of 
reality." 

You can pick at it, but realit\' is 
being discussed. Clinton is out in 
talk shows discussing the budget, 
and he's sitting down with bankers 
and economists and plain people 
and discussing it, and anybody else 
who wants to know what the 
program is going to be. Or how it 
sounds. And something is being 
worked on out in the open, and I 
feel proud of my countn' when I 
see it. 

Herb Stein, Republican 
economist, conserx^ative, was 
Nixon and Gerry Ford's principle 
advisor, says the following. He has 
reser\'ations about tliis plan. 
Plenty of them. He'd change most 
of the details. But, he says this is 
the only plan we've got. If it fails, 
"Tl^e lesson will be that our system 
simply rejects even a cautious effort 
to exercise fiscal responsibility." 

So, work now begins on a new. 
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economic plan and on a deficit 
that's quadrupled in 12 vears. 
Think of the Federal budget as a 
big, round pie. The entitlenient 
programs— Medicare, Medicaid, 
are the huge ones, and then there's 
military' retirement, the N^eterans' 
Administration payments; some 
farm subsidies. The entitlements 
are half of the whole thing. And 
you're entitled — you can't fool with 
it. Entitlements must be paid — 21"o 
is defense. Here's this half and 
here's 2r'<,. You can take about T'o 
off that a year without wrecking 
jobs in Portsmouth, Virginia, and 
Norfolk, and here in this town and 
ex-ery-where else. ,-\nd ever\'one 
agrees that we're going to bring 
defense down from about 25";) 
which it was four or fi\-e years ago, 
to maybe 15^.>. But 21% is what it is 
now. And if you'll add these large 
numbers together — 50% of the 
budget is entitlements — and vou 
add 2V'o, you've got 71% of your 
budget. 

But then you'\'e got to add 
somethijig else. You've got to add 
14*'o which is interest on the debt. 
You ha\'e to pay the interest on the 
debt. And so, if you have 50'';> 
entitlements and 2V'o defense, and 
i4"/o interest on the debt, \-ou are at 
85% of the total federal budget, and 
we ain't gotten to anything yet! 
There is only IS'' o left. 

Now think of these as three 
fives. All that is left in the budget 
are three 5 percents. Five percent of 
it goes to the states from the federal 
treasury to match their programs. 
We do pass out about 5% of the 



total budget to states for honorable 
tasks that range from their libraries 
to medical shaff and all kinds of 
things. The next 5% is a very large 



Instihates of Health-the World 
Bank. Foreign Aid less than 1% of 
the 5%. The space program, the 
drug program, the prisons we're 




amount considering it's onlv for 
one thing— 5".) is taken entirely b\' 
the S&L crisis. So, 5"o is monev for 
the states and 5"o is for the S&Ls 
and it should be more, we just can't 
afford it. Which leaves S^o of mv 
whole budget now, down here, for 
what? For Congress; for the 
Supreme Court; for the entire 
Supreme Court s\'Stem; for the 
White House; for the entire 
executi\'e establishment; the 
treasury'; agriculture; commerce; 
education, ^^tc. Name the rest of the 
departments— the CIA, the FBI, the 
United Nations, the National 
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building left and right, the entire cost 
of ever\^thing called discretionary 
spending is 5"o! 

So what can we cut down in 
there? Tosur\'ive? Why don't we 
for the sake of the argument cut it 
all. Abolish the Wl^ite House, the 
Supreme Court, the Congress. Fire 
everyone in the federal employ, get 
rid of the federal establishment. 
Would that balance the budget? 
NO. It would merely reduce the 
deficit to S200 billion a year. And 
we'd still ha\-e to deal with it. 

So that's the serious word. I 
have become righteous as I finish. !ZI 
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e want to focus on the 
application of outreach 
capabilities within universi- 
ties and the leadership 
challenge of improving both 
current and future outreach 
of our nation's public univer- 
sities. Let me begin by 
reminding us all about the 
national mood and the 
context within which we will 
structure change. 

First, the economic 
context. According to recent 
reports in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, state 
appropriations for higher 
education this year are less 
than they were two years 
ago— the first two-year drop 
in our country's history. Are 
these reductions merely a 
sign of the economic times or 
do they signal a much deeper 
discontent? Many believe 
that there is a deeper discon- 
tent and that the period we're 
entering is profoundly 
different from those that have 
gone before because of 
changing values and expecta- 
tions. Public expectations are 
changing, and we are chal- 
lenged to listen and respond. 

We are at a watershed for 
higher education in the 
nation. It will not be business 
as usual for us when the 
economy bjrns around. 
We're at d point where we 
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can create temporaiy safety nets to 
bring us through this crisis or 
we can seize this opportunity to 
bring about meaningful and 
fundamental change. 

I think your presence here 
suggests an interest in fundamen- 
tal change. It will take many 
years of experimenting and 
refining to create fundamentally 
different models for higher 
education. And while we can't 
\'et see the details of the new 
unix ersitvs we can speculate 
about some of its characteristics 
based on the issues that we're 
going to need to be solving in the 
1990s. For example, there will be 
more emphasis on international- 
ization, reform of intercollegiate 
athletics, greater accountability. 



diversity, expanding uses for 
teclinology, and, yes, containing 
budget tensions. 

New university models are 
likely to: 

• be willing to undergo public 

I scrutiny as well as internal self- 
assessment 

• understand that we must earn 
j the public's confidence and 

I support by telling them about 
! our values and our results. 
; • ha\'e people willing to listen to 

our critics as well as to each 
! other. 

I • be interested in results and 

student development, as well as 
I the dex elopment of ideas. 
I • value partnerships and work to 
\ create them. 

• be willing to work to create an 



atmosphere of di\'ersity that 
celebrates our differences as 
well as our conunonaiities. 

• be committed to extending the 
results of many forms of 
scholarship to those who can 
benefit. 

• be places where real problems 
get real time. 

• place high value on problem 
solving. 

• be ones in which everv mem- 
ber of the university commu- 

j nity participates enthusiasti- 
I cally in serving regardless of 
I job title. 

• value ever}' member of the 
community and respect their 
contributions. 

Truly, the whole that we can 
create together is better than 
what any of us can do separately. 
We must have dreams and 
visions for our universities, but 
we must also acknowledge that it 
will take uncommon pragmatism 
to reach our goals. 

We must build more partner- 
ships. At a time when our tradi- 
tional resources are dwindling and 
the public's expectations of us are 
growing, partnerships and other 
cooperative ventures will enrich us 
and benefit our students, the 
communities we serve, and our 
faculties and staffs. All will reap 
the rewards of doing together 
what each could not provide -^lone. 
We benefit when we pool talent as 
well as dollars. The important 
partnerships are fairly obvious- 
betv^'een uni\'ersities and business; 
with local, state, and federal 
government; with social agencies; 
with public schools. But let us also 
increase the partnerships with each 
other and witliin our institutions. 
Tl^e walls are coming down, but 
more walls can and should be 
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he master issue is not huw hard faculty 
work, hut what tasks faculty work on. And 
how clear we are about the sigimls about 
zvliat kind of work is important for fac- 
ulty... service is typically treated like the 
countiy cousin. 



eliminated, especiallv between 
disciplines and between missions in 
the universit\\ 

You've also heard frequent 
references to the academic culture 
and its resistance to change. And 
about the rewards system, or more 
specifically about the tyranny of the 
research mission in the rewards 
system and the consequences for 
teaching and outreach when the 
research mission is considered to 
have the highest priorit\'. 

Russ Edgerton, American 
Association for Higher Education 
president, suggests three reasons for 
the reexamination of faculty roles: 
changing conditions, leadership, and 
the publication of the report Scholar- 
ship Recousidcrcii. Russ offered 
fourteen points in the document to 
identify essential aspects of our 
discussion about faculty' roles and 
rewards and to document actions 
that have already changed the 
academic culture in many institu- 
tions. 

He reminds us that the master 
issue is not how hard faculty work, 
but what tasks faculty work on. And 
how clear we are about the signals 



about what kind of work is impor- 
tant for faculty. His re\'iew of recent 
action and literature suggests that 
serx'ice is typically treated like the 
countA' cousin. The status and 
definitional issues of scr\'ice are as 
muddled as ever. He references the 
gooQ news, that the scholarly 
societies are picking up on the 
scholarship reconsidered formula- 
tion and developing field specific 
definitions of faculty roles. And 
partnerships between our institu- 
tions and the discipline societies are 
other essential ventures for us in the 
1990s. 

Edgerton notes that lots of 
attention is being focused on 
reviewing faculty in various ranks 
and on examining what expectations 
are appropriate at each review stage. 
Campuses seem to be moving 
toward continuous evaluation 
throughout the faculty career cycle 
and toward standards that acknowl- 
edge different stages in facult)' 
careers. Tliis suggests that we can 
"grow" people into outreach de- 
livery and then reward them for it. 

He also notes a percei\*ed need 
for new evaluation criteria and 



methods that seem at this point to be 
limited to the domain of teaching. 
He also indicates that many cam- 
puses seem to be rethinking the 
criteria and methods for evaluating 
research, broader scholarship, 
professional ser\dce, and scholarly 
performance in all of its dimensions. 

Finally, he references the com- 
mendable focus on reexamming the 
formal reward system. He notes that 
campuses may be neglecting oppor- 
tunities to foster professional com- 
munities that can reinforce the 
intrinsic interest faculty have in 
teaching and in professional service. 
And he concludes with a special 
opportunity' for us to change the 
culture. There is now talk of shifting 
the focus of evaluation and account- 
ability from individual facult)' to 
groups of faculty, especially aca- 
demic departments. Campuses, he 
notes, seem to be sneaking up on this 
agenda rather than tackling it head 
on. 

This session is directed both to 
the dream, to the vision of universi- 
ties committed to ser\'ice and 
outreach, and to the practical realities 
of implementing outreach. In the 
vision and the application, leader- 
ship is critical. Leadership is taking 
risks and making choices. It's an 
instinct for sensing the moment for 
action and the timing of decision. It's 
confronting issues and problems. It's 
also follovvership. Leaders cannot 
go where people are not ready to be 
taken. And while some of us have 
roles that obviously require leader- 
ship, we must find wavs for every- 
one to participate if we will lead the 
development of new models of 
outreach and ser\'ice in our 
institutions. !Z] 
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e are here to talk about what 
public universities do for the 
public That seems an 
obvious, even undebatable, 
part of our mission. But just 
try bringing it up at a faculty 
meeting. To a scholar 
immersed in research and 
teaching, any reminder of 
public responsibility^ mav 
appear intrusive and an 
encroachment on academic 
freedom. But in the coffee 
shops and legislative corri- 
dors of our states, and in the 
power centers of Washington, 
the perception of public 
universities is vor\^ different. 
We are seen as remote, self- 
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centered and indifferent to the 
needs of the public. Habits of 
insularitv' and arrogance at both 
the individual and institutional 
levels have led to betrayals of 
public trust. Tliese revelations 
happen to coincide with the end 
of the Cold War, changing the 
climate of support for research 
that has helped to make Ameri- 
can universities the best in the 
world. 

So, it is hardly surprising that 
the new administration's call for 
shared sacrifice extends to 
universities. In the new budget 
plan, we're being asked to accept 
m-er the next few years a reduc- 
tion of SI. 3 billion of reimburse- 
ments of our indirect costs for 
research and, for universities like 
the University of Iowa, with 
teaching hospitals, another 
reduction in cost recovers for 
medical education. We cannot 
expect much public sympathy for 
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our plight. Our critics like Bill 
Bennett have touched a ner\'e and 
won media attention because 
they are at least partially correct 



in their analysis of higher educa- 
tion. Both collecti\-ely and 
individually, we have indeed 
moved away from our commit- 
ment to public service. We have 
lost something of our moral edge. 
Academic careerism and neglect 
of undergraduate teaching 
endemic in universities todav 
derive from self-interest and 
disregard for our public constitu- 
ents. At public universities across 
the country there has been a 
seismic shift in our traditional 
center of gravity, straining our 
deeply rooted historic commit- 
ment to public ser\-ice. 

Public uni\'ersities are a 
quintessentially American 
invention dating from the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1785 and 
from the beginning they were 
conceived as instruments of the 
public good. Thomas Jefferson's 
statement of purpose for the 
University of Virginia, drafted in 
1818, provides the earliest and 



J\cademic careerism and neglect of 
undergraduate teaching endemic in 
universities today derive from self- 
interest and disregard for our public 
consituents. At public universities across 
the countiy there has been a seismic 
shift in our traditional center of gravity, 
straining our deeply rooted historic 
commitmefit to public service 
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most eloquent summation of the 
public university's reason for 
being — "To form the statesmen, 
legislators, and judges on whom 
public prosperit)' and individual 
ha^jpiaess are so much to de- 
pend." It would be difficult today 
to improve on Jefferson's enuncia- 
tion of our public purpose. 

Throughout the report of the 
Virginia commissioners who 
established the University of 
Virginia, public welfare and 
private virtue are recognized as 
the twin objects of pi blic higher 
education. If we are to reform our 
universities from within and win 
back our external constituencies, 
we must return to these first 
principles. 

Now let's not pretend that it 
will be a simple matter to reco\'er 
our heritage. Our reputations 
among our peers are based on our 
achievements in research. But in 
the public mind, what counts the 
most is our teaching and service. 
After decades of institutional 
pressure for more and better 
research, it is difficult to restore 
the dignity and prestige of 
teaching. And to restore public 
ser\' ice to a position of respect 
would appear almost impossible. 
We are no longer bound together 
in what Jefferson called the 
academical \'illage. The public 
university of the late 20th centurv 
has become a Sjjrawling mega- 
lopolis in which thousands of 
individuals relentlessly pursue 
their own separate research and 
career agendas. 

The same is true of the great 
private universities, to the point 
where Har\'ard Dean Henr\' 
Rosovsky felt it necessar\' to state 
in his 1990-91 annual report: 
. . Icmired members of the faeulty 



frequently as individuals make their 
own rules, while for the more impor- 
tant oblij^ations of faculty citizenship 
neither rule nor custom is any lonj^er 
! compelling. There is no strong 
\ consensus concerning duties and 
standards of behavior. And the 
situation has been made infmitely 
worse by the lack of in formation in the 
hands of deans concerning individual 
professors." That's a very remark- 
able statement for a long-term 
dean to make. In such an environ- 
ment, which is as per\'asive at 
public universities as it is at 
Har\'ard, a summons to the 
Jeffersonian ideal of public ser\'ice 
may seem anachronistic, almost 
quaint. But 1 am heartened and 
1 emboldened to call for such an 
I effort by signs that a cultural 

transformation may be beginning 
! to take place in the country as a 
j whole. I believe that as a societ}', 
; we have seen the folly of the last 
■ ten years and we mav be ready to 
ackiunvledge our civic obligations. 



In the arresting Monticello 
declaration of President CUnton, 
there is notliing wrong with 
America that cannot be cured 
with what is right with America. 
1 This thesis applies all the 
i more strongly to our own 
institutions. There is nothing 
wrong with public universities 
that cannot be cured by what is 
right with our public universities. 
We are immensely strong. We 
don't need to stop doing our 
research and start doirig some- 
thing else. We just need to direct 
more of our expertise toward 
publicly oriented purposes. 
Those of us that are not land- 
grant institutions need to develop 
our own 20th century applica- 
tions of Morrill Act principles. 
We need to infuse an ethic of 
ser\'ice into everything we 
undertake and to remember that 
teaching, research and service are 
■ all a\'enues for extending our 
resources to others. 
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How can non-land-grant 
universities improve their 
services to the people of their 
states? Let me gi\'e you a few 
examples from the University of 
Iowa. Our best known sen'ice to 
the state of Jowa is the contribu- 
tion our health science colleges 
and hospitals make to the health 
of lowans. Our hospitals and 
clinics comprise the state's only 
tertiary care facility in all major 
specialties and sub-specialties and 
we are proud of our sen'ice, 
education and research in these 
specialties. But Iowa is a small 
rural state, and many of the 
specialists we train choose to 
practice in metropolitan areas. If 
we are to meet the real, long-term 
needs of lowans, the university 
must prepare more primar\^ care 
physicians to practice in small 
towns and rural communities. 
We alreadv have a statewide 



family practice preceptorship 

. program, but we must do more to 

I attract students into the program 

! as well as helping Iowa's commu- 
nities attract and retain the 

I physicians they need. Tliis is not 

i an easy business. It goes against 

j demographics, against the status 

j system in medicine, agamst the 

1 career inclinations of most young 

! physicians. But we have used 

I some imagination and cooperated 

; with communit\^ leaders around 

I the state to develop a new primarv 

! care initiati\'e in Iowa, 
j We also ser\'e the state through 

I our humanities programs which 

\ are not often thought of as ser\'ice 

I and outreach efforts but that's 

: exactly what they arc. For ex- 

' ample, our Japanese faculty and 

! our center for Asian and Pacific 

I studies formed a partnership with 

j Iowa's foreign language commis- 
sion and its department of educa- 




tion to help ten high schools 
launch new programs in 
Japanese. None of this was 
in anybody's job description. 
We ignored the bureaucratic lines 
I and turf boundaries and made 
I sure that it happened bv raising 
funds, recruiting 'aachers from 
Japan personally, and organizing 
coalitions among small school 
I districts to make it possible for 
I them to share a teacher. Now 
■ we ha\'e programs in Japanese; not 
' just in towns that you might have 
I heard of like Sioux Citv, Council 
I Bluffs and Fort Dodge, but in 
smaller districts that vou certainlv 

I 

have not heard of like Clarinda 
and Muskateen. And when 
students in these programs 
I graduate they will >ome to the 
j university prepared in Japanese. 
{ I look upon our creative and 
i performing arts programs as still 
another form of public ser\ice. 
The driveway around our per- 
forming arts center is often filled 
with school busses from around 
the state while children attend 
special performances. Our art 
museum has initiated a program 
to attract third graders to our 
exhibitions. Our faculty artists, 
musicians, dancers and writers 
conduct performances and master 
classes in communities that have 
little access to the arts. One of the 
writers in our writers workshop, 
W.P. Kinsella, who wrote the 
novel that became the movie 
"Field of Dreams," has started a 
whole tourist industry in 
Dyersvillc, Iowa. Now that's 
economic de\'elopment. And if 
you don't believe it you just ought 
to go to Dyersville, this summer 
some time, any day, and you will 
see people from all over the United 
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States pulling off Route 80 to see 
the "Field of Dreams." And it's 
prett)' remarkable to find a tiny 
town like that economically 
sparked in the way it has been. 

The paradigm of the public 
research university appears to be 
due for a major shift. For TOO years 
we have gone with the German 
model with a heavy emphasis on 
research and scholarship height- 
ened by public funding of our 
research efforts since World War 11. 
Federal funding has driven a large 
part of our research agenda, an 



agenda made under Cold War 
pressures rather than in response to 
local needs or domestic social 
concerns. Now the world has 
changed. Our nation has changed. 
Universities need to offer a differ- 
ent set of public services for a 
; different time and we must prepare 
j for a more integrated mission. If 
! we don't change the paradigm for 
I public uni\'ersities ourselves, it w' ill 
! be changed for us. 
1 With a fresh, national start. 
' let's devote ourselves again to 
those Jeffersonian purposes for 



which we were founded. This 
will be as good for us as it is for 
society, and it will help restore 
our moral edge. If we spend less 
time fretting about ourselves, 
our funding, perks, and privi- 
leges, and more time thinking 
creatively about what we can do 
i for a nation that needs us and our 
I expertise, we will accomplish 
more of lasting value and our 
public image will take care of 

i itself. U2 

t 
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Before I focus on the barriers 
to outreach as far as the 1890 
institutions are concerned, 
let me reference John 
Naisbitt's book, Mef^ntrauis 
in the 21st Centiin/, Naisbitt 
and his co-author articulate 
the sotting for the year 2000 
and beyond by suggesting 
that it would be character- 
ized by a booming global 
economy; a renaissance of 
the arts; the emergence of 
free-niarket scKialism, gk^bal 
lifestyles and cultural 
nationalism; the privati- 
zation o\ the u olfaro sv^lcm; 
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the rise of the Pacific Rim; the 
appearance of the decade of 
women in leadership; the age of 
biology and all that portends; and 
the religious revival of the new 
millennium. 

This is a capstone to the 
triumph of the individual. It is 
within that setting that we 
ourselves regard the whole 
question of outreach as far as the 
1890 and 1862 institutions are 
concerned as a group. As we 
look at this, I think it's important 
for us to identify the barriers or 
challenges to the outreach 
missioii. 

First, let s look at the history 
of our formation. Tliese institu- 
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tions were granted land-grant 
status in 1890, 28 years following 
the 1862 Morrill Act. The Smith 
Lever Act, created to fund the 
1862 institutions for Extension, 
was enacted in 1914. Yet, history 
tells us it took about 60 years for 
those black campuses that were 
institutionalized in the 1890s to 
receive the initial dollars for 
agricultural extension. Dr. Joyce 
Payne, the director for the Office 
of Public Black Colleges and 
Universities, suggests that "we 
have a lot of catching up to do 
given this historical neglect. We 
need a national initiative to 
strengthen Extension programs 
and position them appropriately 
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to address increasingly critical 
social and economic needs in 
communities that we traditionally 
serve." 

Second, we must galvanize 
delivery systems and strategies 
designed to effectively deal with 
the economic problems associated 
with the uniquenesses of the 
comniunities which 1890 extension 
programs serve nationally. Dr. 
Payne argues that the following 
are directly associated with the 
extraordinary problems that 
permeate those areas where 1890 
institutions provide their out- 
reach missions and their ser\'ices 
to their communities, not all of 
which are in the South. 
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Tl^cse problems include the 
tact that: 

• Ten of the states that consis- 
tently dominate the bottom of 
the medium income scale for 
families with children are 
states ser\'ed by the same 
seventeen 1890 land-grant 
institutions. L"i 1990-91, 
statistics from the federal 
government suggest that the 
median income for families 
with children in the state of 
Connecticut was nearly twice 
that of similar families in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, and North Carolina, 
four of the states served rather 
heavily by 1890 institutions. 

• Poor families in manv of the 
areas 1890s ser\'e have lost 
more than 13% of their median 
income. The same families 
reported high rates of infant 
mortality, low birth rates and 
an unusually high rate of 
teenage pregnancv. 

• In 1990, 43% of all black 
children were living in povertv' 
and nearly half are growing up 
in single-parent families. 
According to government 
statistics, hunger afflicts one of 
every eight children under the 
age of 12. And 5.5 million kids 
are hungr)' every day. Six 
million are "at risk." As a 
matter of fact, the hunger rate 
in the nation's capital is about 
\7A% which is the fifth highest 
rate in the nation. Ci\'en the 
substantial amount of exten- 
sion ser\'ice which these 18^0 
land-grant institutions exert, it 
becomes critical to rcmox e 
these barriers. 

• The land-grant university's 
research posture is no longer 
one which focuses the n\aioritv 
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of its resources exclusively on 
agricultural production. 
Agricultural research has 
shifted its emphasis for both 
rural and urban audiences to 
common concerns such as food 
safet)' and environmental 
controls, and issues that impact 
directly upon consumers. 
Increasingly, the land-grant 
university has recognized the 
fact that schools and colleges of 
agnculture are no longer the 
o\'envhelming, singular source 
of major resources bv major 
commercial food producers. In 
fact, this research is carried out 
often by international corpora- 
tions, many of which are based 
overseas and control millions 
of research dollars. 
It's interesting to note that a 
non-revitalized outi'each mission 
is a barrier to extended outreach, 
not only for 1890 institutions but 
also for our 1862 colleagues. We 
recognize that a large number of 
small and family farmers con- 
tinue to exist in this nation. 
These farmers are increasingly 
seeking unbiased and objective 



land-grant expertise. Thus, the 
barriers associated with this 
aspect of mission revitalization 
must be removed to insure that 
there is an open track between 
the 1890 and the 1862, institutions 
so that these small, low income 
farmers who need assistance 
from the universities can get it. 

This barrier to increased 
proficiency for land-grant 
institutions, whether 1890 or 1862 
is one that has received substan- 
tial attention over the last several 
years. For example, the president 
emeritus for the University of 
North Carolina System, WifUam 
Friday, suggested that "we must 
keep our root sijstem in the people. 
The land grand institutions should 
take a much more active outreach in 
the state's public education system, 
and at the same time serve as an 
engine of economic groiuth. " At 
North Carolina A&T State 
University, our dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Dr. 
Burleigh C. Webb, envisions the 
world and urban land-grant 
thrusts as coming together in 
such challenges as "forest land 
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e need a national initiative to strengthen 
Extension programs and position them 
appropriately to address increasingly 
critical social and economic needs zn 
commimities tltat we (public Black Colleges 
and Universities) traditionally serve. 
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research and acid rain research, 
and issues of the urban dweller, 
food producrion, product safet\', 
minority entrepreneurship, 
global marketing, and interna- 
tional trade. "Unless there is a 
revitalization of our mission so as 
to inculcate the veiy issues that 
were defined by Dean Webb, we 
are moving in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Dr. C. Eugene Allen of the 
University' of Minnesota echoed 
the same sentiments by suggesting 
that "our graduates should not 
only receive a sound liberal 
education, but they should also 
graduate with some understanding 



of the complexities of societal 
issues, such as health care, food, 
and agriculture, hunger, environ- 
ment, science policy, and global 
issues such as competitiveness." 

In effect, these nationally- 
recognized experts are suggesting 
to us that for the revitalization of 
the land-grant mission, particularly 
as it pertains to the outreach 
function is an absolute mandate. 
The absence of that revitalization is 
a clear and present barrier to the 
progress of 1890 institutions, as 
they continue to ser\*c the pocu, the 
disenfranchised, the rurally- 
isolated farmer, the low-income 
urban dweller, and 4-H groups tl^at 




are attempting to prepare them- 
selves for the future. 

The next barrier with regard 
to the 1890s pertains to the issue of 
the paucity of state support. Now, 
I have to get into this rather 
gingerly because I know it's one 
area that is fraught with political, 
bureaucratic, and organizational 
dangers. But, it appears that of the 
S60 million allocated to the states 
annually through the U.S.D.A.'s 
Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program, not one 1890 
institution receives direct support. 
The research goes on to suggest 
that U.S.D.A. cites the Smith Lever 
Act as the legal basis for denying 
access to funds such as that on the 
part of 1890s, despite the existence 
of Title VI. 

Finallv, the Payne research 
suggests that 16 southern states 
with 1890s are allocated $27 
million annually constituting 
about 50% of the total dollars 
obligated through U.S.D.A.'s 
Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Programs. The prob- 
lem, of course, is the fact that the 
focus with regard to those dollars 
is not on 1890s but 1862s. 

The challenge associated with 
the redirection of strategies for 
teacliing, research, and outreach as 
far as land-grant institutions are 
concerned is one which much be 
thoroughlv examined. Increas- 
ingly, federal and state resources, 
equalized to the extent possible, 
must be made available for the 
operationalizing of increasingly 
visible recruitment programs built 
on the offerings of agricultural 
science, biotechnology, interna- 
tional marketing, food science, and 
agricultural engineering, Tlie 
barrier of the status quo simply will 
not wash as pertains to tl e land- 
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grant movement. And that's the 
reason why 1862s, as well as the 
1890s, ha\'e begun to redirect 
academic curricula to prepare 
students for high tech careers and 
to interface with research, busi- 
ness, and go\'emment. 

Next, we've got to find a way 
to avoid the gridlock in the 
nation's transition from muscle 
power to mind power. Histori- 
cally, our nation has moved from 
craft and manual work in the 
1800s to mechanization as a part 
of the industrial revolution 
through the 1900s to automation 
in the post industrial revolution of 
the 1960s (inclusi\'e of robotics 
and cadcam and sensors and 
machine vision), to the informa- 
tion age of the 1980s and 1990s 
(inclusive of group technology 
and integrated networking). 



strong manufacturing base to a 
substantial decline in that same 
manufacturing base in the 1970s 
wherein "Made in America" no 
longer gave us a competitive 
edge. Then, as you recall, 
negative growth (because of 
productivity declines) ensued in 
the 1980s and 1990s, exacerbated 
by the trade deficit and a decline 
in the value of the American 
dollar. 

I Those economic realities 
j were further exacerbated bv the 
I size of the national debt. For 
! example, in 1977 the U.S. debt 
1 was about S706 billion. In 1981 
I under Mr. Reagan it was $994 
billion. In 1989 Bush inherited a 
$2.9 trillion debt. And President 
Clinton is now dealing with a 
debt at $4.4 trillion and a $400 
billion deficit. 
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Linzie Muldow welcomes a colleague 

According to data supplied by the ; 
Bureau of Libor Statistics, our 
nation in the 1960s and 1970s 
showed a clear slide from a 
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Now these economic realities 
are compounded bv the fact that 
in 1955, 85'\) of technological 
innovation was based in this 



country (according to the U.S. 
Nexus and World Report}. But by 
the year 1985, only 25% of 
technological innovation was 
controlled by the United States. 
Additionally, statistics produced 
by the Department of Labor 
suggest that functional technical 
illiteracy costs our nation be- 
tween $25 and $30 billion a year. 

Therefore, the real outreach 
challenge to 1890 and 1862 
institutions is insuring that our 
curriculum reflects the cybernet- 
ics of the year 2000 and beyond. 
And there is no doubt that by 
1995, 7.7 million jobs wUl be 
created in the arena of high 
technology, with engineers 
showing a growth rate of 30% 
and scientists a growth rate of 
28% and general technologists 
49%. If those statistics are valid, 
then the question becomes one of 
what do we do as a means of 
insuring that our mission revital- 
ization ethos is one that reflects, 
curricular-wise, those nuances as 
directly associated with the 
strategies and delivery systems 
geared to insure that our out- 
reach programs are meaningful. 

In conclusion, I perceive that 
the 1890 and the 1862 outreach 
function is an inseparable part of 
this nation's history and certainly 
a part of our forward progress. 
And so, we've got to find a way 
to link our campuses to the 
conditions of economic life in this 
nation and these states. It's 
apparent to those of us in the 
1890 and 1862 communities that a 
major; long-term federal and 
state investment is vital for the 
continued progress of extension 
outreach promulgation nation- 
allv. And that means, therefore, 
that we'\'e got to find a way to 
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insure thnt this becomes a m.ijor 
priority as far as tederal and state 
go\'emments are concerned. 

Certainly, the steps initiated 
by the U.S.D.A. during; the past 
two years represent mo\-ement m 
the areas I just mentioned. R^r 
example, capacit^'-buildinc grants, 
geared to effect change in the 
understructure of 1890 institu- 
tions, has become a bx-word with 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture to the tune of about 
$10.2 million. Additionally, 
centers or excellence, a focus of the 
outgoing agriculture secretary 
could \'er\' well again become a 
major push. 

For the first time in history, 
the U.S.D.A. invoked the IS^O 
national scholars program io 



recruit more voung people into 
agricultural education as a career, 
with a range in funding tra\'ersing 
a four-year period running from 
SI .5 million to S2.2 million at the 
high threshold level. This scholar- 
ship mone\' is going to make a 
huge impact on the continuation of 
recruitment efforts for the \'6'-K) 
institutions. 

I suggest to you, therefore, that 
our campuses are historicalK' and 
philosophicallv committed to 
addressing the problems of societ\-, 
particularly as pertain to our 
outreach function. And, therefore 
linking 1890s to the conditions of 
economic life in this nation repre- 
sent more than just simpl\- a moral 
issue. It is an issue of \'ision, a 
rational economic policy, and 



enlightened self interest. Thus, we 
must not fail to come to grips with 
these issues because if we do, then, 
future generations will remain 
locked in that \Mcious cycle of 
po\-ert\' magnified by the absence 
of sustained national investment in 
historically black land-grant 
universities and colleges. 

We, therefore, must concen- 
trate our efforts in a positive way 
upon dealing aggressively with the 
challenges which would slow 
down the successes which ha\ e 
been gained by 1890 land-grant 
institutions in outreach. We should 
continue to aggressively work with 
small income, rurally-isolated 
farmers; we shall, concurrentK', 
expand our outreach endeavors as 
associated with the needs of those 
that are urban impacting. 

.\nd as we do so, \ve'\'e got to 
do ever}'thing we can to revitalize 
the land-grant mission as we move 
aggressi\'ely into biotechnology, 
agriculture, economic models, and 
international marketing. 

In conclusion, there is much to 
be done. We're convinced that 
there is a relationsWp between the 
adequacy of a nation's confronta- 
tion with these challenges and the 
continued forward progress of not 
just simply the 1890 institutions, 
but our counterparts in the 1862s. 
I'm conx'inced that together we 
can make a difference in the 
future of our children in urban 
and rural areas as they relate to 
the interface between the out- 
reach work that our people 
on all our campuses do. ^ 
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efore I start my comments I 
would like to express my 
sincere appreciation to three 
different groups. First, the 
Kellogg Foundation for 
funding this Forum. 1 realize 
that this is a watershed event, 
and the fact that the Kellogg 
Foundation would put 
money into the National 
Fxtension Leadership Devel- 
opment program, I think, is 
an indication of their concern 
for the land-grant system and 
for outreach as an important 
part of it. I know that Norm 
Brown and Dan Moore are 
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here, and i also know that this is 
an extremely important goal for 
them personally. 

Second, I'd like to thank the 
University of Wisconsin-Exten- 
sion and particularly Chancellor 
Pat Boyle. I don't usually say 
serious things about Pat Boyle, 
but I will in this instance because I 
think few in this room know that, 
although the Kellogg Foundation 
provided a great deal of money 
for the NELD program, it was also 
subsidized ver\' adequately by the 
University of Wisconsin-Exten- 
sion in their effort to make this 
program work. So, I want to 
express my appreciation to 
Chancellor Boyle and to Wiscon- 
sin. And for somebody from 
Minnesota to say anything good 
about Wisconsin ... I think vou 
know it strains me considerablv. 

Third, I'd like to thank all of 
you personally for spending the 
time to participate in this e\-ent. 

My presentation is not neatlv 
t\ped like my predecessor's. It's 
been rewritten six times while Vw 
been here. Because much of what 
I wanted to say has already been 
said. But I'd like to pull some of it 
together from a perspecti\'e of a 
Co<)perati\'e Extension Director 
and Dean in a land-grant institu- 
tion. 1 want to title my talk: It's 
time to stop the car. And the 
reason I wanted to is because of a 
personal experience. 

I have four children. My wife 
and I took trips with these four 
children in the back of the car, 
and, as you can guess, since thev 
were within six years of 'jach 
other, these were defiriitelv some 
very long, arduous trips. With a 
lot of noise, a lot of bickering, and 
a father who wanted to get there 
as quickly as possible and a 



mother who wanted to get there 

sooner than that. 
I One of these trips was particu- 
\ larly bad, and I finally pulled the 
; car over to the side of the road, 
I turned around and in one fell 
I swoop, knuckled each of the four 
i on top of the head and said "we 
j will not move this car until we 

have order." It is known in our 
I family as "the time Dad stopped 

the car." 

I would like to suggest that 

this conference is the time we 
: stop the car. I want to do t^'o 
i things. I want to give you a little 
^ test — because all of you are 
i academicians — on the relevance 
' of outreach to your land-grant 
i institution, and then I want to 

offer some suggestions from mv 
. point of view about what you 

might do to improve your abilit\' 
■ to score highly on the test. 

I have 35 years in Coopera- 
; tive Extension. I almost titled 

that 35 years of marginality, 
: because 1 believe outreach in 
. most of our institutions has been 
, marginal. In fact, diTing my 

Ph.D. in Adult Education my 

advisor said "You gotta get used 

to being marginal. Academic 



institutions don't consider 
outreach that important." 

Well, here's my test. By the 
way, 1 hope people, including my 
bosses from the University of 
Minnesota, take this in the manner in 
which it is intended, and that is a 
kind of gentle jibe and not a severe 
test, because our institution wouldn't 
pass with high colors either. 

1. Does your Board of 
Regents hold your universitv 
administration accountable for an 
articulated mission, vision and 
strategic plan for outreach? 

2. Is there anyone in central 
administration with outreach as a 
sole responsibility'? 

3. Is outreach an integral 
part of your academic priorities or 
do your outreach faculty have a 
different personnel system, 
different titles, and a different 
promotion and tenure if there is 
such a thing? 

4. Is outreach r.i your 
institution differentiated from 
faculty consulting, disciplinary or 
universit}' ser\ace, or personal 
community involvement? 

5. Do regular communitv' 
needs of people (as Harlan 
Cleveland, another Mirmesotan 
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ets really become a people's university- 
access to education based on the best 
knowledge known to the human race 
in a form tJmt can apply to a majority 
of our citizefis. 
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says) have any input into vour 
university research or teaching 
priorities? 

6, Do your tacult\' who get 
their Ph.Ds and graduate degrees, 
or do the faculty who are em- 
ployed in your institution, have 
any knowledge or skill in out- 
reach? As your graduates go 
through these programs, are thev 
even acquainted with the concept 
of outreach as a university' 
mission? 

7, Does your reward 
system clearly articulate and 
value outreach, outreach that 
focuses on issues that are impc^r- 
tant to society? 

8, Can the residents of vour 
state describe your university 
beyond its degrees and research? 
Beyond its hallowed buildings 
like ours on the clean end of the 
Mississippi Ri\-er? Beyond the 
fact that it's requiring additional 
funding for new buildings in 
bonding in the recent legislati\-e 
session? 

1 wouki argue that kx^king at 
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those criteria might pro\'ide you 
; an insight into the marginality of 
I outreach. My suggestion is its 
I time we stop the car at this 
I conference. We must be marginal 
I no longer. Here are some ideas 

from a lowly dean for vou to 

consider. 

• rd like to suggest we re-invent 
1 outreach and implement the 

land-grant concept, finally. We 
know that the University of 
Minnesota and Michigan State 
University have outreach 
councils. I know our Vice 
: President Allen is chairing that 
council at Minnesota. We have 
i defined outreach right now. We 
{ have created a vision for 
I outreach. We are looking at 

some strategies at the institution 
I LONG OVERDUE! And I know 
j that this is happening at 
I Michigan State, too. I'm not 
J sure it's happening at a lot of 
i land-grant institutions across \ 
\ this nation. As we reinvent it, is I 
' it on the agenda of the regents i 
or trustees? Or do they hear 1 
about it second hand? j 

• Second suggestion. I'd like us ' 
to realize the changes that have : 
occured, the issues that we are j 
trying to reach through interdis- 
ciplinary programs with less 
resources, while maintaining 

our programs to our traditional 
audiejices. I would argue we ! 
are positioned right now in j 
Cooperative Extension in most - 
of our land-grant institution to ' 
become a real outreach arm of a I 
total uni\'ersity. It needs to be I 
held up, it needs to be j 
shored up. It cannoi be rel- 
egated as a marginal entifv' 
ciny longer. It is YOUR com- 
munity-based, locallv funded ! 
(partially) potential first door 
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to the uni\'ersity in every 
governmental entity across your 
state. And if it isn't working 
right with all that leverage, then 
you as administrators, presi- 
dents, regents, vice presidents, 
deans and directors need to 
make it work. 

• Tliird point. We've got to work 
at eliminating the barriers — 
departmental barriers, collegiate 
lines, disciplines — that are 
interfering in our ability to 
prox'ide an interdisciplinary kind 
of outreach. We Ve mentioned 
reward systems. I'm just telling 
you as far as I can see all the 
problems of the future in society 
will be multi-disciplinary. And 
not only do we have to break 
down the barriers, and I know 
this is a long hard road in any 
academic institution, but we 
have to also provide flexible 
dollars to help those barriers go 
down. There has to be some 
honey in the pot. And particu- 
larly in an academic environ- 
ment. 

• Fourth point. People, not their 
leaders, will do the leading. 
Ross Whaley said that, quoting 
Harlan Cleveland. All I would 
suggest is how does vour 
university listen? That two- 
way bridge that Dan Moore 
mentioned yesterday. Here we 
have a Cooperative Extension 
System. Here we have a 
number of outreach arms. And 
I'm wondering how that 
information gets to the relevant 
actors at your institution. 1 
think our I\-or\' Tower reputa- 
tion is probably well deser\'ed 
in most institutions. 

' Fifth point. Structure. I would 
tell you right now that struc- 
ture is not where wo ought to 
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start when we talk about 
outreach. We generally argue 
about it. V\Tiether it ought to be 
in the college of ag, whether it 
ought to be separate, whether it 
ought to be in the president's 
office. That's not the important 
issue. Tlie important issue is 
what is its mission and vision 
and faculty- understanding, and 
what is the function of outreach 
in your institution. And then 
start to worry about how and 
where it's structured. And I 
think we really need to look at 
structure, but way down the 
road. 

Finally, my last point is that 
we must walk the talk. As that 
famous philosopher Roberto 
Duran said, "No mas." No 
more land-grant talks, with 
glib land-grant analysis in 
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action and a marginal outreach. 
Presidents, regents, vice 
presidents, deans, directors- all 
must demonstrate the meaning 
of what ser\'ing the people of 
our state means through their 
action, must show in what we 
say, what we do and how we 
act. Our president. Nils 
Hasselmo, talked to a group of 
alunmi in San Diego and made 
some comments about the 
importance of outreach to that 
institution, and one of the 
foundation officers followed 
me down the hall and said to 
me: "He says that all tl^c time 
— even when you're not 
around." I'm proud of that. 
Ttiat's walking the talk. 
Let's not get back in the same 
car we slopped at the beginning 
of this corUerence. Let's build a 
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new one, one where outreach is 
j identified as important as it was 
meant to be in 1862, in 1890, in 
1914, and in 1993. 

Let's really become a 
people's university-access to 
education based on the best 
knowledge known to the human 
race, in a form that can apply to a 
majority of our citizens. I'll say 
that again. A people's university 
— access to education based on 
the best knowledge known to 
the human race in a form that 
can apply to a majority of our 
citizens. 

I believe that kind of a car 
will once again regain the value 
and the prestige of a land-grant 
university. (2 
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t's a critical time in the 
future of higher education 
in this nation. An opportu- 
nity, if not taken, that will 
have implications for 
generations to come, an 
opportunity that many of us 
have been looking for in 
this country. I want to 
congratulate you for being 
concerned about the future, 
and for your leadership and 
that of your universities. 

Too often we're so 
im'olved in the day-to-day 
challenges and crises that 
we aren't planning for the 
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future, and It's encouraging to us 
at the Kellogg Foundation that we 
have the privilege of partnering 
with many of you in this room in 
helping prepare for the future and 
the role of outreach in our 
universities. I need to also take 
advantage of this opportunity to 
give my personal thanks as a 
product of the land-grant univer- 
sity system, as one who has 
benefited greatly, to a system that 
makes it possible for young 
people and for familes to be 
ser\^ed by their great institutions 
in this democracy. 

TlieW.K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion is investing in leadership 
development for outreach 
programs because we care about 
the future of this country. In one 
sense we ca.e about universities, 
but in a greater sense, what is 
important is that we serve the 
people of this country and this 
world in a way that we're ca- 
pable of serv^ing. Our universi- 
ties have a tremendous resource, 
a tremendous opportunity, but 
there are many people in this 
country w^ho feel that (you're) not 
serving the people. There is no 
question that in this coimtry the 
respect we'd like to see for higher 
education has slipped; many of 
the people who are paying the 
bill for our higher education 
system feel that universities are 
clubs designed to serve the 
people inside those clubs. 

Unfortunately, there are a lot 
of people in this country who 
don't know what goes on inside 
the university. Too many of 
them have lost respect for what 
you're doing. We've got to 
change that. We think your 
investment in leadership and 
your attention to the future is 
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he \N. K Kellogg Foundation is 
investing in leadership development 
for outreach programs because we care 
about the future of this country . . . 
Our universities have a tremedous 
resource, a tremendous opportunity, 
but there are many people in this 
country who feel tint (you re) not 
serving the people. 



going to pay dividends and is 
critical for the future of this 
country. We're convinced that 
this lack of respect and under- 
standing is because our great 
public institutions have looked 
inward for too long. People 
aren't able to see universities 
doing things that are relevant to 
their needs. 

I could talk about the virtues 
and the accomplishments, but I 
want to talk about some things 
we're seeing that perhaps could 
be instructive. 

As we interact out in the 
field, more and more we're 
insisting that our interactions be 
with participants in programs — 
clientele, or clients, if you choose 
— taxpayers, citizens, along with 
faculty. In too many cases, we're 
seeing faculty who, quite frankly, 
are having extreme difficulty 
communicating with local 
people. Being from agriculture I 
probably should pick an agricul- 
tural example, but I'm going to 
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pick one that comes to mind first 
and it's in the health area. 

At Kellogg we are making 
multi-million dollar investments in 
trying to see that this country is 
focusing as much on helping a sick 
child get better and to prevent 
sickness at the community level and 
at the family level, than it is invest- 
ing in complicated heart surgery and 
so on. W^e're focusing on primary 
health care. And we're finding that 
in many of the grants that we're 
making that we're starting to make 
the grants to the community, having 
them buy services from the universi- 
ties. Why? Because we're seeing 
universities being more concerned 
about what's going on internally in 
their own financial problems than 
they are about those sick kids. Now, 
that's pretty harsh medicine, but I 
am saying that to you as a friend. 

I am convinced that univer- 
sity faculty need help in learning, 
or releaming, how to communi- 
cate. Most of us came from those 
communities I mentioned, but in 
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too many cases, we're talking 
inside those hallowed walls. Tlie 
hardest part is to get us to realize 
that we've got a problem. The 
hardest part is to tell university, 
Ph.D.-trained people that thev 
aren't communicating. 

Lot me give you an example. 
In the last year I have attended 
three advisory committees 
associated with land-grant 
uni\'ersities. We called them 
advisory committees but the 
people who were told thev' were 
ad\'isors were talked at for about 
80% of the time. I'm not sure we 
really wanted their advice. VVc 
need some training in listening if 
we're going to regain the respect 
that higher education in this 
country deserves and this coun- 



try needs for higher education to 
have. 

An area where we also need 
help is in the whole broad area of 
public policy. The Kellogg 
Foundation can do nothing 
without partners. We need you 

i and others like you, and we find 
in many cases that all of us need 
help in doing a better job of 
informing public policy and of 
helping decision makers in this 

I country make wise decisions. 

; There are a lot of us who think we 

! know how to do that, but I 
suggest we all need some help in 

j doing a better job in that area. 

j One of the words that's been 

j used a lot here is partnership. 

I The business of forming partner- 
ships is extremely difficult. 



We've been watching for 
example the health profession's 
education grant program where 
uruversity people are attempting 
to form partnerships with 
communities. The University of 
Hawaii is one that understands 
commuiiity partnerships, at least 
in the health area. And we're 
seeing some exciting things 
happen because we're convinced 
that the faculty in the health 
professions there respect local 
people and are listening to 
mothers when they talk about 
their sick kids. And they are 
listening to nurses - the medical 
doctors are - which incidentally 
doesn't happen in some medical 
schools. We're encouraged by 
what we see there and in some 
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Other institutions but more needs 
to happen in terms of forming 
partnerships. 

We need to learn more about 
how to partner. How do univer- 
sities effectively partner, given 
their governance structures, their 
history, and their traditions? 
Without giving up academic 
freedom? We need to work at 
that more. The Kellogg Founda- 
tion is willing to help because 
we're convinced our universities 
are essential. 'We can't get the job 
done in this country bv just 
working through non-profit 
organizations and w^orking with 
small, grass roots organizations. 

The Kellogg Foundation for 
many years has focused on 
leadership and leadership 
development. We ha\'e made 
considerable investments in the 
land-grant and state universit)' 
systems in the area of leadership 
development. And we have been 
delighted in many cases with the 
results. We trust that as you 
move forward you will find wavs 
to allocate resources to the 
development of human capital to 
leadership, and to the leaders that 
are going to take your place. 

I want to talk a little bit about 
diversity because as we talk 
about meeting the needs of this 
country, one of our concerns at 
the Kellogg Foundation is we're 
not as representative as we ought 
to be of this society. And we've 
been talking about it for a long 
time. We need to work harder at 
that, and we need to quit talking 
and we need to do it. And of nil 
the institutions that ought to be 
able to deal with that, 1 think 
universities and foundations 
ought to be the leaders because 
we're in a position to grow the 



new supply of leaders. If we 
purport to serv^e the people of 
this country, we can't have a 
white male club do that. We 
have got to work harder at the 
whole issue of diversity. When 



people come into meetings with 
faculty' and with administration 
and with our boards of trustees, 
whether it's foundations or 
whether it's universities, they 
need to see people who have 
experienced what they have 
experienced. They need to. 

That isn't to say that only an 
African American can work with 
African Americans, but it is to sav 
that if we're going to serve the 
people of this countiv, all of us 
need to feel included and feel 
welcome. And we're finding at 
the Foundation that different 
people come to talk to us now 
since we've changed in the last 
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seven years from one person of 
color on our staff to 317o of our 
total professional staff in the 
United States as people of color. 
I'm not saying that to brag; I'm 
saying we had to do that because 



we weren't getting proposals 
from the right people. We 
weren't having people apply and 
come through our front door or 
write to us. 

If we in universities are going 
to accomplish the outreach 
mission that we are talking about, 
we need to reflect e\'en more the 
diversity' of this country. And I 
mean diversity in its broadest 
sense, not only in the most obvious 
that I've mentioned. 

Finally, as we work with vou 
in partnership, we're encouraged 
by the growing commitment to 
helping people solve tl^eir own 
problems. Wlnether we're talking 
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have got to work harder at the 
whole issue of diversity. When 
people come into meetings with 
faculty and with administration and 
with our hoards of trustees, whether 
its foundations or whether its 
universities, they need to see people 
who have experienced what they 
have experienced. 
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about land-grant universities or 
not, we're finding many universi- 
ties — but not enough-and many 
faculty but still only a minoriU^ in 
some cases— that really see the 
challenge and the responsibility 
(particularly of publicly sup- 
ported institutions) meeting the 
needs of local people. And r\'e 
heard some discussion here about 
how we get that story told. And I 
don't know any way to be any 
more blunt — we've got to do it 
first! We have got to get out 
there and ser\-e them. And for 
some of our faculty and some of 
our universities, this is a major 
change in attitude. I know we 



have been talking about struc- 
ture, but I personally believe that 
i ail of us, including my colleagues 
: at the Kellogg Foundation, ha\'e to 
! work more on attitude. Attitude in 
I terms of respect for diverse people 
i in this country, respect for what 
I others can contribute; and in our 
j case, we need to follow the direc- 
; tion of our founder who said he 
; didn't want to help people, but 
' he wanted to help them help 
; themselves. 

] We're delighted with your 
' participation in this meeting. It 
i tells us that you're willing and 
I concerned. You're willing to put 
your shoulder to the wheel to 



make things happen. We believe 
not only that there is hope, but 
that the opportunity that's pre- 
sented to us in land-grant and state 
universities at this time is unprec- 
edented. The country needs what 
you ha\'e to offer, and we're 
; looking forward to partnering with 
you to help you carry out the 
mission that I think we all feel 
needs to be done. It's really a 
matter of how can we — together 
j with other agencies and other 
\ institutions— get that job done 
] better. Thank you for all that 
i you've done and for all that 
[ you're going to do. iZ 
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itli a nod to Pat Borich, I 
want to talk about actions 
we've got to take, and I think 
it is appropriate to summa- 
rize some of the themes that 
are important to us. We 
have had an interesting, 
stimulating conference, there 
is no doubt about that. The 
real question is whether or 
not there is going to be 
action and follow through in 
redefining and reinvigora- 
ting one of the priman/ 
missions of our state and 
land-grant universities in 
their evolving function of 
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sennce to societ\' through out- 
reach education. We ha\'e put 
together an outreach futures 
committee that consists of a 
number of state and land-grant 
university presidents. Tliere will 
be letters going out to all of the 
CEOs that have participated in 
this Forum getting their candid 
evaluations and suggestions as to 
next steps. When we have 
recei\'ed that material, we will 
caucus and see what we can and 
should do. It's very clear to me 
that many leaders and many 
kinds of leadership are needed for 
the effort. University presidents 
and chan-cellors are absolutelv 
critical. They are the only ones 
that can do certain kinds of 
things in terms of the attitude 
adjustment that Norm Brown 
speaks of, in terms of dealing 
with some of the tough chal- 
lenges that have to change within 
universities, such as the reward 
svstem. 



There is a story of a little bov 
who was deaf, or as we might sa\- 
today, hearing impaired, and 
who never spoke a single word 
all seven years of his young life. 
Nevertheless, his mother cared 
for him with great love and 
tenderness and one morning as 
she brought him his breakfast in 
the dining room, the youngster 
suddenly said, "Take this damn 
lousy oatmeal back to the 
kitchen." "Darling," she ex- 
claimed, "you can speak, I'm 
thrilled. I'm overjoyed, but tell 
me, why didn't vou ever sav 
anything before now?" "Well," 
he said, "up to now everything's 
been okav." 

Well, the story of the little 
boy who did not like oatn\eaI and 
finally spoke up perhaps has 
something to say to us as very 
sophisticated educational leaders. 
Up until now, in our extension 
and outreach programs and in the 
way in which our universities 
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hen I use the term land-grant I really 
mean it to apply to all state universities 
tJmt are rooted in and serve their society 
based on the principle tJmt the 
foundation of the university is not only 
inquiry and the pursuit of knowledge ^ 
(research), hut equally teaching and 
education to students in all kinds 
of settings. 
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have operated, everything has 
been okay. We have, in fact, 
done many things excellently, 
and we don't need to engage in 
self flagellation about the role 
and mission of our state and 
land-grant universities in the 
century that is now ending. But 
things are not okay now because 
the world has changed and is 
going to continue to change. And 
because the world has changed, 
the excellent way in which land- 
grant and state uni\'ersities have 
performed their mission is no 
longer okay. That's why we are 
hearing calls for help in new 
ways and new directions from 
our underser\'ed populations, 
from our inner cities, from our 
rural communities too often 
forgotten and neglected, and 
from small-and medium-sized 
businesses for educational 
talents, skills and collaboration in 
ways that have never been as 
forcefully pressed in so many 
bubbling ways as is the case 
today. 

Let me state up front one of 
my fundamental operating 
philosopl\ical principles. I 
believe in the land-grant system, 
by which I mean the system and 
philosophy of extending the 
fruits of our educational skills 
and talents in collaborative (or 
partnership) ways to our society. 
Obviously, this philosophy has' 
been the mission of the 73 
designated land-grant universi- 
ties and colleges focused in the 
past primarily, though not 
always exclusively, on agricul- 
tural concerns and involvements. 

But when 1 use the term land- 
grant, I really mean it to apply to 
all state ui\iversities that are 
rooted in and sor\-e their stKietv 
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based on the principle that the 
function of the university is not 
only inquir\' and the pursuit of 
knowledge (research), but 
equally teaching and education to 
students in all kinds of settings. 
And, just as important, making the 
fruits of knowledge available in 
practical ways that serve social and 
economic interests. The^transmis- 
sion of knowledge, if you will, so 
that it helps people in terms that 
they need. 

I believe that education 
should be a seamless web and that 
it is a fundamental mission of 
colleges and universities to pro- 
mote liberal arts education. 1 



am a product of that kind of 
process at a land-grant university, 
the University of New Hampshire. 
But that commitment is in no wav 
inconsistent with my profound 
conviction that the purpose of 
education is, or ought to be, broad, 
not narrow, inclusive, not exclu- 
sive, and people serving, not self 
serving. Without a healthy 
economy, there is no good life for 
the people. Without jobs and 
profits there is no culture, no art, 
no poetry, and without the arts 
and humanities we are all dimin- 
ished. 

Tliose who argue that ll^e 
mission of higher education ought 
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to be narrow and focused exclu- 
sively on studying and learning 
about the world but not being 
engaged with the needs of the 
world are dead wrong. They do 
not understand the true purpose of 
higher education. The purpose of 
higher education is to ser\'e the 
needs of the people in ways that 
flow out of the skills and know- 
ledge of our universities, whether 
it's a research university or a 
community college that also lives 
and breathes tine land-grant 
philosophy of access and scKial 
scr\'ice. 

Social progress depends on 
economic progress and both depend 
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on effective sustained education that 
promoteb understanding and 
knowledge and has leaders and 
facult)' with the courage to extend 
that education to its societ^^ That's a 
grand and noble vision. It was the 
vision of justin Morrill, who under- 



uni\'ersities operate. Both the 
United States and the world, and 
the envirorunent in which ail 
uruversities operate, has changed 
dramatically since the early 
fruition of the land-grant move- 
ment. For one thing, American 
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stood that what he once called "new 
ideas with germs of power" had to 
be recognized, studied and applied, 
n^is therefore states my philosophi- 
cal premise, or to put it in another 
way, this is where I'm coming from. 

Let's take a kx^kat the 
environment in which our 



agriculture today has totally 
changed so that only a tiny 
percentage of the population, less 
than 2'!o, are directly involved in 
production agriculture. The \'er\^ 
success of the scientific revolu- 
tion in agriculture, led by land- 
grant universities, has made 
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archaic and unnecessary many of 
the practices and structures of the 
old or traditional land-grant 
model. 

The basic principles — 
pioneering basic research in 
agricultural science; the application 
of science to agricultural and food 
problems; the dissemination of 
knowledge tlirough education 
and its transmission in a variety 
of ways — all remain totally rel- 
evant. But even the concept of 
focusing the mission of the public 
universities on agriculture has 
become dated. Even the term 
"College of Agriculture" is 
becoming archaic. Today 30% of 
these colleges have dropped the 
purely agricultural label to 
become also colleges of life, 
natural or environmental 
sciences. 

The National Association of 
State Uruversities and Land- 
Grant Colleges no longer has a 
division of agriculture. It's been 
replaced by a commission on 
food, en\'ironment and renewable 
resources. That name change is 
not merely cosmetic. Widespread 
changes are affecting American 
agriculture and its governmental 
organization. Undersecretary 
Mike Espy, the U,S, Department of 
Agriculture undoubtedly will 
and must change. But even more 
significant, look at the educa- 
tional changes occurring within 
land-grant and state universities, 
including those that don't engage 
in agricultural or food related 
research and education. All of 
these universities today ser\'e a 
variety of social and economic 
needs, Cornell University, for 
example, is a great land-grant 
university witli manv distin- 
guished accomplishments in 
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agriculture. But the Cornell of 
today engages itself in a variety of 
educational issues that go far 
beyond the traditional agricultural 
mission. And so it is with virtuallv 
all of the original or traditional 
land-grant universities. And 1 can 
make this point statisticallv: less 
than 4'^» of their degrees todav are 
awarded by colleges of agricul- 
ture. 

Even more, the environment 
in which the American research 
iini\'ersity operates todav, 
whether it's private or public, is 
one of change and adaptation. 
Tlie demands for the ser\'ices that 
our universities provide remain 
enormous, whether you measure 
them in terms of the number of 
students who want to come for a 
direct education, whether mea- 
sured in terms of the public's 
desire for knowledge and solu- 
tions to pressing questions that 
can come only through research, 
or measured in terms of the 
public's desire to have know- 
ledge applied to immediate social 
and economic needs and prob- 
lems. 

The subject of the environ- 
ment of our universities is com- 
plex. It's pertinent to note, 
however, that the end of the Cold 
War, which provided an easv, 
almost comfortable rationale for 
supporting science and our 
universities, has been replaced hv 
a new, perhaps troubling, but 
exciting era in which questions 
of economic competiti\'eness, 
internationalization of our 
universities, and environmental 
challenges will be the order of the 
next century. 

Moreover, the research 
universities themselves ha\'e 
been leaders in the scientific and 
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he new land-grant model, which 
will continue to include food, and therefore 
agriculture, is a model of universities 
serving social and economic needs as 
determined by society through its elected 
representatives in collaboration with 
university leaders on a basis of mutual 
discussion, negotiation, and trust. 
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technological breakthroughs that 
have provided an entirely new 
way of communicating informa- 
tion through the technology of 
computers and electronic systems 
that are literally breathtaking. The 
knowledge generated bv our 
universities has fundamentally 
changed the way in which knowl- 
edge and education are being 
transmitted and will be transmit- 
ted in the decades ahead. 

One can and should have 
many debates as to the proper role 
and mission of the university. It is 
and must be an endless discussion, 
and it's one that our faculties 
enjoy participating in. But I am 
unequivocally on the side that the 
role of the university is not only to 
discover knowledge and transmit 
it to society through the direct 
educational work of teaching 
students, undergraduate and 
graduate, but it is equally the role 
of our uni\'ersity to serve and 
be responsive to societ\''s needs 
by applying the talents of educa- 
tion to scxrial and economic 
needs. This is mv \ iew, both 
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because I believe it's the appro- 
priate justification for the public 
university, but also because the 
successful application of knowl- 
edge which includes the educa- 
tion of students, is also the 
pragmatic road that universities 
need to take if they wish to 
generate the kind of support in 
resources and in public under- 
standing for their educational 
mission. I have never believed in 
the so<alled Ivory Tower con- 
cept — few universities have ever 
been that isolated. I am tempted 
to note that since ivory has now 
been appropriately banished from 
world consumption, maybe ivory 
towers could be banished too, as 
well as the ivoiy walls that block 
us within our universities. 

The new land-grant model, 
which will continue to include 
food, and therefore agriculture, is 
a model of universities serving 
social and economic needs as 
determined by scKiety through its 
elected representatives in collabo- 
ration witli university leaders on a 
basis of mutual discussion, 
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negotiation, and trust. It's a 
model based on the premise that 
knowledge is indeed power, 
power that must be applied to 
meeting the needs of the society 
and of the world. It is the land- 
grant model in the sense that it is 
based on the principle of extend- 
ing the knowledge — reacliing 
out — to meeting ever-changing 
social, economic, and human 
needs. It's a model that is 
manifest in America's public 
universities, and indeed in many 
of the nation's private research 
universities. It involves extending 
and linking universities with 
businesses, with corruTiunit)' and 
social state and federal agencies, 
and with volunteer public ser\'ice 
associations in order to deal with 
environmental and other social 
challenges. 

The public universities have 
changed and broadened their 
mission and role and continue to 
do so. It is interesting to note that 
the original Morrill Acts of 1862 
and 1890, in addition to having 
that great mandate to deal with 
agriculture, were then to have 
developed teaching and service 
in what was then called the 
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"mechanic arts" and which we 
now identify as engineering. But 
while these universities did 
provide instruction in various 
sciences and engineering, the 
funding and the mechanisms for 
research in extension were never 
provided at the national level as 
they were provided for agricul- 
ture. Today, as the National 
Academy of Sciences has noted, 
there has been "a virtual explo- 
sion over the past several years in 
the number and variety of 
university industry-alliances." 
It's very clear that even more of 
this activity in the administration 
of President Clinton is going to 
take place because of the self- 
conscious need to address eco- 
nomic and social concerns in the 
post Cold War era. There is a 
push and there is going to be 
some outcome in terms of an 
industrial extension or manufac- 
turing extension sei-vice. 

I am convinced that there is 
a bright future for our public 
universities and the core land- 
grant mission. But I am cquallv 
sure that that future will be much 
dimmer if we do not restructure 
and change the way in wliich 
universities organize themselves, 
see their value and mission, and 
serve society. Change is coming 
and American society, while still 
needing that good old oatmeal of 
the traditional land-grant svstem, 
needs a whole variety of new tasty 
and nutritious economic and social 
dishes. The models, the deliver)' 
mechanisms, and the talents are 
there if we listen, are willing to 
participate collaboratively with 
allies in business, government, and 
our communities, and are willing 
to lead 



I'm here because I believe the 
order of the day is thoughtful, 
focused change brought about by 
committed leaders — and support- 
ive trustees, presidents and 
chancellors — who make restructur- 
ing and revitalization of the land- 
grant mission a personal priority, 
and extension directors and others, 
other academic officers, who can 
put together the new structures of 
ser\'ice to society through outreach. 

Now organizational questions 
can be boring, but let me simply 
note that the association I'm 
privileged to lead has restructured 
itself through commissions focus- 
ing on specific issues and opportu- 
nities in a flexible, interdisciplinary' 
way — to use that jargon we all love 
so much. We have a Commission 
on Outreach and Technology 
Transfer, and it's addressing 
specific opportunities of the 
moment, such as industrial exten- 
sion, and the role that our public 
universities can and must plav in 
that effort. But it's also examining 
in specific, and ultimately practical, 
ways four issue areas: economic 
competitiveness, which will 
include the industrial extension 
and work force education issue; 
community service, the national 
community service thrust; youth 
issues, including questions sur- 
rounding the reauthorization of the 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion act; and how to align the 
mission of our public universities 
with the institutional environment 
in which they really operate today. 

Similarly, our Commission on 
Food, Environment, and Renew- 
able Resources is organized on 
multi-disciplinary lines so we can 
bring together natural collaborators 
who have not alwavs collaborated 
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at our uni\-ersities. Two other 
commissions nre equallv germane, 
one dealing with information 
technologies and its dramatic 
impact on education so that we can 
best use the resources of teclinol- 
ogy in this new world of computers 
and electronic communication. 
That commission is also engaging 
itself on the subject of distance 
learning, which, of course, inter- 
sects with our Commission on 
C^utreach and Technologx- 1 ransrer. 
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Our new Commission on Human 
Resources and Social Change is 
engaging itself on the question of 
youth, on national ser\'ice, under- 
graduate education, and the 
enduring question of access and 
opportunity for our underser\-ed 
populations. Tliere are two other 
commissions. One is on the urban 
agenda. Our universities, includ- 
ing the historically land-grant ones, 
ail serve urban needs and indeed 
suburban and ot course, rural 
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ones. In fact, they should all be 
seen as ser\'ing American and 
international needs, not narrow, 
confining, and ultimately irrel- 
evant categories. And, appropri- 
ately, our sixth interdisciplinar\' 
commission focuses on interna- 
tional education. If x'ou've noticed 
that there is an o\-erlap in there, 
that's precisely the way it ought to 
be, not just in an association and 
its commissions and committees, 
l>ut within ouv uni\ ersities. 
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About a year ago Pat Borich 
gave another thoughtful, provoca- 
tive talk on the subject, "Can 
Extension Change and StiU Sur- 
vive?" Those of you who heard 
him this moining know that Pat is 
perfectly capable of speaking for 
himself. Let me answer the 
question this way. If "big E" 
Extension does not change and 
adapt and adjust, it will not sur\ave 
and ought not to survi\'e. Precisely 
the same point can be made of our i 
state and land-grant universities. If 
they do not change and adapt, they 
will undoubtedly sur\ive but as 
mediocre, dull places. 

I was recently asked to submit 
a short essay answering the 
question "What does society need 
from higher education?" I'm going 
to summarize my response because 
it is the mission that the universi- 
ties, and note that I am saving the 
universities of the National Asso- 



and application of "hands-on 
engagement" on matters that are 
essential to our society and that 
include the talents and skills that 
higher education can uniquely 
provide. 

My list of what societv' needs 
from liigher education — and that 
higher education can and must 
deliver — does flow from one 
fundamental assumption: it is 
absolutely essential that the base 
I financial support for universities be 
adequate so that quality research, 
both pure and mission oriented, 
and quality teaching can be pro- 
vided to our societ}'. 

There are no cheap, easy 
shortcuts to having a svstem of 
higher education that responds to 
the needs of societ}^ without an 
appropriate investment of resources 
to accomplish that mission. But the 
I willingness of American higher 
education to show that it is eager to 



What the America of the 21st centwy 
needs from higher education flows 
directly from the philosophical spirit 
of the land-grant movement. 



ciation of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, must be 
about in the years before us. 

What the America of the 21st 
century needs from higher educa* 
tion flows directly from the 
philosopWcal spirit of the land- 
grant movement. Tliis is the spirit 
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engage on critical issues of national 
need is also the best guarantor that 
the required investment of re- 
sources will be forthcoming. For 
example, in the Sputnik period of 
the 1960s, American higher 
education did not sit idlv on its 
hands complaining and being a 
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reluctant dragon befor- ' engaging 
scientifically with the federal 
government to meet the challenges 
of Cold War competition. Quite 
the contrary, we were eager suitors 
and participants in meeting that 
challenge. And so it must be now 
on three issues that I personally 
propose as critical. 

The first is that societ\' needs, 
and American higher education 
must provide, a front and center 
engagement with the issues of 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. With some verj' notable 
exceptions, those leaders and 
faculty of ou * colleges and univer- 
sities have not made it a priority to 
involve themselves in a direct 
hands on collaboration with the 
business and industr)* and leaders 
in public elementary and second- 
ary education to strengthen those 
many public schools that are in 
dreadful circumstances. This isn't 
the place to sketch out the problem. 
It's well understood. But it's 
equally true that American higher 
education has not shown itself as 
engaged both in deed and in 
perception with the movement to 
reform or improve our nation's 
schools. Society needs this commit- 
ment from higher education, and 
we have many of the talents 
appropriate to that task. 

The second area of need has to 
do with the core land-grant 
philosophy' of extending the fruits 
of education in direct, practical 
ways to the needs of business and 
industry through outreach or 
extension programs appropriate to 
the 21st century. We have done 
this in agriculture with stunning 
success, and we have done it in 
more global ways by ser\'ing the 
interests of the federal go\'emment 
in detensc and scientiHc research 



lied to the challenges of World Wnr 
II and the Cold War. As with the 
challenges of elementarv and 
secondary education, there is no 
lack of models for successful 
collaboration, but there is too little 
extension and expansion of those 
models. 

Our uni\'ersities are absolutely 
capable of prov iding — in collabora- 
ti\'e partnership efforts — trained 
agents and applied researchers 
who can link themsek es through 
an industrial or business extension 
^.orx'ice to meet the needs of small- 
and medium-sized businesses. 
That's the growth sector of our 
economy, the sector most in need 
of the kind of economic and 
informational skills that flow from 
universities. Thisendea\'or must 
also involve vocational eduCciHon 
and retraining, which can and 
should be done in collaboration 
with the nation's communit\' 
colleges and \ ocational technical 
institutes. 

Uni\'ersities ought not to cn er- 
promise, and alone we cannot sav e 
or strengthen the nation's 
economy. But unless uni\'ersities, 
in fact and in perception, deal with 
economic issues by contributing 
their talents directly and visiblv, 
two things will happen. The 
nation's econon'.y, in m\' judgment. 



will not thrive and prosper and 
universities will not receive the 
j support they desen.'e. Precisely the 
' same principles apply to impro\-- 
! ing our system of elementarv and 
secondary education. 

The third need of our societ\' 
i may appear more abstract and 
• perhaps whimsical. It's the need 
I for international education. Our 
j society needs education and 
I understanding about the world as 
ne\'er before, because its complexi- 
ties and interrelationships eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically 
are even more dramatic and 
[ manifest than they were during the 

Cold War. Higher education has 
' the special talents and resources to 
fulfill a great American need — 
educated men and women who 
understand the world of which we 
I are inescapably a part, who can 
! speak languages other than English 
] and who can function in complex 
; cultural environments. Unless our 
, colleges and univ ersities are at the 
forefront of truly internationalizing 
their curricula, fostering relation- 
j^hips with people from other landb, 
and promoting study and research 
■ collaboratively on international 

issues and interconnections, 
' America will not be equipped to 
I meet the challenges of the next 
centur\'. Tliis engagement with 



international education applies as 
j well to the need of elementarv' and 
j secondary schools to be cognizant 
I of the internationalization of our 
j world. And the need for business 
I and industr}' to be able to function 
I intelligently in our frustratingly 

complex world. All three of these 

needs of our society, I belie\'e, are 

interrelated. 

1 hope you have noticed a 
i common theme to these three 
■ needs that I identify as critical. All 
I three involve reaching out, out- 
I reach education, whether it's the 
I linkage with the elementar\' 
j schools, the extension of programs 
j geared to business and indust 

and agriculture, or the linkage with 
j the rest of our interconnected 

world through international 
( education. 

j 1 personally can't think of a 
1 more exciting challenge for those of 
; us here and for our brothers and 

sisters in the state and land-grant 
. university movement. Tliese 
, challenges, or other ones you might 

choose to emphasize, can be met if 
J we understand them, ha\'e a broad 
i vision of what our universities 
I must be in the years ahead, and 
j if we ha\'e leadership. Tlie chal- 
j lenge is here. We should all go 

to wc^rk. 
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QUESTION 



BILLMOOPxE. SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY'. How can we get state government, 
businesses and industry involved in attracting our best and brightest students to the 
teaching profession, given the low pay and lack of respectability afforded to 
teachers? 

KOLBERG 

Tliis is a societal challenge. Clearly, you can't do it alone, and it's going to take us 
a very long time, at least a generation and maybe more, because it requires a cultural 
change. The leaders in American business understand this about teaching, and its 
central importance to education reform. I think American business nov\^ begins to 
understand the problems that the universities have had in trying to build a top notch 
school of educationand thenattract the very best students to that. And we're willing 
to help. But it will take us a very long time, and it is going to be verv difficult. 

Let mc add, however, that I don't hear this emphasis coming from the colleges and 
universities. I don't see the leadership, and yot the leadership must come from vou. 
You're the ones who know more about transforming education than we do. We now 
understand the challenge. We're now working closely, as best we can, with those 
who lead the K-12 education system. But 1 think that we're missing a very strong 
continumg voice from those of you who lead the nation's great institutions of higher 
learning. It seems to me this challenge is so endemic and so crucial and so central 
to everything that we talk about. I would hope that you would get more active, more 
forceful, and be a very important part of what I perceive to be the most important 
national challenge. 

PACHECO 

I've been perceiving, at least for the last two or three years, a change in this situation. 
We are attracting better students to the colleges of education to go into teaching. I 
see our national associations becoming more and more concerned about this, and 
one of the things that I am most encouraged by is the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards which includes people from industry, people from the colleges 
ol teacher education, and people out in the professions. And I think we're seeing the 

genesis ofsome changes that are going to occur, and I'm glad to see that this progress 
is being made. 
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DAVE CALL. CORNELL UNIVERSITY. While I agree with everything that has 
been said about greater outreach, in the last four years my college has lost 60 faculty 
positions. We've gone two years without a pay'raise. Demand is being placed on 
us to put more time in the classroom. Our state budget is still unbalanced. Let's face 
reality. How are we going to accept the challenges you ha\-e laid before us without 
addressing the resource questions? 

BROWN 

Without an adequate base of resource, there are some things that we simply cannot 
do. We do need a base of resources and support. I believe that. But I also believe 
that enough change and impact has happened that there is some attitude reassess- 
ment taking place on faculties, and certainly on the part of leaders, such as our 
CEOs. We have to simply try to make some changes. 

MAG RATH 

I think the key concept is ownership. 1 don't think we ha\'e enough shared 
ownership of our universities. We have talked to ourselves too much. I know we've 
had extension efforts, but too often, we haven't built a sense of ownership at the 
grass roots level and we need to review how we go about that. I am optimistic that 
people are going to invest. The economy is going to improve, and thev are going to 
be willing to in\'est in those things that they think are important. I'm not sure we're 
ready at this point for a big investment in higher education unless we get more 
people to invest of themsel\-es and feel a sense of ownership of their universities. 
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QUESTION 



FRED HUMPHRIES. FLORIDA Ais^M UNIVERSITY. How might we interact 
with a broad-based school system? What would be most advantageous so that we 
might present a more coordinated entry into it? 

PAYZANT 

My sense is that on most college and university campuses, the teacher training 
institutions, or the schools of education, are pretty far down the list. Thus, within 
your own institutions, it's often difficult — in terms of the status issues and the 
pecking order for people from the engineering school or from physics or historv or 
literature — to team up with people from the school of education who are directly 
involved in teacher training and other direct connections to schools. Now how do 
we in the schools respond? I'll give you an example. We've got a terrific program 
going with Frank Holmes, who is in the engineering school at San Diego State 
University. He's working in mathematics with 2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders in our 
schools. Also, it seems to me that the people in some of the other professional 
schools in arts and sciences don't think the people in the school of education can 
hold a candle to them in terms of their expertise in the discipline; often the people 
in the school of education don't think people in arts and sciences and other places 
can hold a candle to them in terms of what they know about teaching and learning. 

Now, if we could just get people to come off those positions and form some 
interschool, or interdisciplinary, kinds of groups, it would be a lot easier for us to 
make that connection. Til work with the biology department or I'll work with the 
school of education and with people from the biology department. 

LAVINE 

There has to be strong political leadership. The political leaders of all communities 
really have to make a commitment to working with you. In Baltimore, the mavor 
has asserted himself in terms of getting the higher education community involved 
with the city— particularly its school system. He's also organized the business 
community. Mayor Schmoke has gone out and talked to the Greater Baltimore 
Committee (an organization of all the large businesses in Baltimore) and told them, 
"Listen, we need your help. We need to get the universities involved. We're all on 
one ship, and we're either going to hang together or we're going to hang separately." 
And 1 think that's really what it takes — a global strategic thinking about the whole 
thing and saying, yes, the university is very much a part of the communitv And the 
success 'A this city, the success of this urban communit\^ is connected to whether or 
not the universitv is a success — and is Involved. 
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DUANE DALE. NELD INTERN. MASSACHUSETTS. As many ofyou know, there 
is a long tradition of Cooperative Extension work in public policy education, helping to 
frame the questions and to interpret information in ways that bring it to bear on the 
questions of the day. One of the problems with faculty /scientists who are new to public 
policy education work is that their disciplinary.' training is prone to incline them toward 
a role of coming up with the right answers, rather than helping to grapple with complex 
questions that don't necessarily have right answers, but have value dimensions. Can you 
suggest how the universities can prepare their current or future facultjV scientists — and 
their current students — to be effective participants in dialogues around technical issues? 



One of the most effective ways is to get people from different disciplines together. When 
we established our Center for Energy and Environmental Studies we insisted that it be 
interdisciplinary. So, there are social workers, chemists, civil engineers, physicists, and 
the school, of public policy nursing involved. All of these people were brought together, 
and the goal was to look at proposals in terms of ways in which all of these entities could 
be involved. And when you get different disciplines together talking among themselves, 
they are less likely to think there is one right solution because the "right" solution is not 
always the one in my discipline. You can also be more accommodating when vou have 
different views from different disciplines. Very often there is NO answer that can be 
deemed either right or wTong. But if you have different disciplines coming together, I 
think you're likely to reach your goal. 
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BOB MILLER. UNIVERSITYOF RHODE ISLAND. A number of the 
priorities the panel has discussed do not necessarily involve higher education. 
For instance, the apprenticeship program may be much more appropriate for 
industry, or even the community and technical colleges. Likewise, in many 
states, we're feeling a conflict with K-12 education and higher education. And 
we're talking about a Cooperative Extension effort that in some wavs requires 
greater resources. Where does the whole university fit in? 

PACHECO 

Universities need to be involved in "knowledge transfer." When we form our 
taxononiy of the kinds of activities that we should be involved in, knowledge 
transfer should be paramount in our minds. We're in the business of knowledge 
transfer, and to the degree that all of these things that we are talking about involve 
conveying information that we've gained from our research, from our investiga- 
tions, then to that degree we should be involved in this enterprise. Universities 
cannot be the primary agents in actually going out and preparing the work force, 
but we can provide the information that's needed about what seems to work. 
We've all been talking about establishing our priorities and not trying to be all 
things to ail people. Nonetheless, I do believe that we have some responsibility 
for transferring the knowledge that we have, and maybe that helps in determin- 
ing what we do and what we don't do. 



KOLBERG 

The world is not going to allow you to remain the same way you are. I don't think 
there's any question about it. I don't think there is any institution in our society 
that ten years from now will look anything like it does now. The transformation 
that has been going on in our great companies— the IBMs and General Motors of 
the world— will finally get to the rest of the institutions sooner or later. What 
we've been talking about is urging you to think about the people that you haven't 
thought about educating before, and to help all of us figure out how to better 
educate those people, how to better change the institutions in which they work, 
and how to give them the knowledge they need, lifelong, to do that. So far, you 
have only focused on 25% of the population. We're asking you to think about a 
broader segment of the population. At the same time, I'd urge you to think 
carefully about all of the resources that you have to bring to this huge challenge. 
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JOHN TAYLOR, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. How do we bring this coUaboration 
together so that our agencies all across the board are working for the common good 
and are all working at the same job? 

PAYZANT 

It has to start with leadership in our respective institutions. Then it has to translate 
to thinking in terms of reform more systematically within city schools. In San Diego, 
we've got five elements of that systematic reform strategy. The first piece is 
curriculum, instruction and technology. The second piece is assessment and account- 
ability. The third piece is looking at the integration of services for children and youth. 
The fourth is issues of quality and high performance schools and high performance 
school districts — continuous progress, quality issues. And ihe fifth is public engage- 
ment and support. And in tikat public engagement and support comes the major 
piece that you're talking about — collaboration. So, leadership and strategic planning 
in the respective institutions make collaboration one of the major elements of their 
systematic reform effort. 



QUESTION 



HARRY BELL. CLEMSON UNIVERSITY. I'm President of the South Carolina 
^ Farm Bureau Federation, and I have served as Vice President of the American Farm 

Bureau Federation. I've heard this panel call for a redirection and a reorganization 
7 of the Cooperative Extension Service (CES) . But t lere are those of us in agriculture 

* who think that there are areas of work that very dei^ perately need attention from the 

/ Cooperative Extension Service, Yet, many are asking for reorganization and 

^ redirection at a time when those of us who are CES recipients have a greater need 

: for the extension service to serve agriculture. The problems we are facing are 

^ tremendous. Someone give me a perspective on how the givers are going to benefit 

from this entire process? 



PACHECO 



I was not trying to imply that there was anything wrong with the system that exists. 

? In fact, I think we're recognizing that what has happened is pretty good, and that 

maybe we can use that as a model for making sure that we extend knowledge in 

( areas other than agriculture to a population which badly needs it. Coop Extension 

^ is a model. But from a practical standpoint, we need to find the organizational 

structure that is going to allow us to move forward in a variety of different areas, 

^ possibly using that exact model. I don't think that we would be here if that model 

hadn't already been successful. And so we're trying to — at least from my perspec- 
tive — build on that rather than necessarily change it drastically 
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RACHEL TOMPKINS, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. We are beginning to 
see a great number of connections between industrial extension and the work that we 
in Extension do with small- and medium-sized manufacturers as they implement 
new technologies and need training and changes in their work force. So we— the 
folks in labor education and the folks in industrial extension— are working together. 
But, at the federal level, I don't see Mr. Kolberg and his coUeagues, and I don't see the 
AFL-CIO, at the meetings that involve the development of industrial extension. It 
will be helpful for those of us who need to put those things together if, at the national 
level, we saw the kinds of collaborations that bring you together. Is this type of 
collaboration going on? And if not, why not? 

SHIELDS 

To be quite honest, in the last 12 years labor has not found it easy, or even had 
invitations, to be in that partnership. We are looking f orw-ard, reaUy, to working with 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor. And I'm delighted to 
hear that you're making those connections at the university level which we have also 
found quite frustrating. We have also, quite frankly, been looking at our own inability 
to provide our own group of fuU-time, trained pro-labor, human resource advocates 
dealing with education and training issues at the state level. 

KOLBERG 

From my perspective in Washington, the governors are going to take the lead in this 
for the government. They ought to be involving you. They ought to be involving the 
community and junior colleges. And I hope that you are there not only offering, but 
helpmg and pushing, to get this thing organized in the proper way I'd relate it to 
what was said earlier about Cooperative Extension and agriculture. The point here 
is that business, universities, higher education, and the entrepreneurs themselves 
worked together to buUd the kind of an industry we have in agriculture in this 
country. We can, and must, do the same thing right across the board. 
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ERNIE SMITH. OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY. Canyoudefine whether ornot 



outreach is different from, or inclusive with, public service? If so, how do we relate 
it to the university rewards system? I think it is key that we give our faculty 
something to shoot for if they are going to engage in outreach. 



tion, application and teaching. Many thought that these were simply new labels for 
teaching, research and service. But, as more people began to discuss the concepts in 
forums on their campuses, they began to understand that Boyer was urging a 
reconceptualization of our work as scholars. He was urging that we think of a circle 
that begins with discovery, leads to integration, application, and teaching, but 
always comes back again, so that discovery informs the next flow of ideas, of 
applications, and of teaching. And, thus, the more people begin to discuss those 
reconceptualizations in depth, the more we see the possibility of the rewards systems 
changing. There will be new ways of documenting quality, and new ways of 
identifying criteria for advancement. 



there, the discussion that we are having with faculty and administrators on the 
campus that is important. In Miimesota, we decided that service is what we do with 
teaching and what we do with research— in fact, service to the people of Miimesota 
and the world. And we then defined outreach in two ways— academic and non- 
academic outreach. 
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NEIL BUCKLEY. WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. Service perhaps is stiU 
viewed as more marginal than it should be in the missions of our institutions. One 
remedy suggested at this Forum is a revision of the rewards system. Would you 
suggest that we focus on the individual or try to focus at a higher level, perhaps the 
college or university level? Should we acknowledge that we may end up with 
individuals who aren't particularly strong in all areas, but that a more critical 
measurement is what we deliver as an institution, or perhaps at the department 
level? 

BROWN 

I would argue that it might be best to try to focus on individuals across college lines, 
because if you focus exclusively on one or two colleges, given our culture, then those 
become the service colleges. And we know how much prestige that has carried 
historically So, I would try to go with a number of individuals in a variety of 
disciplines cutting across various collegiate lines. 

MAG RATH 

Personally I think that we need to start at the top in articulating the vision and the 
expectations, particularly at hiring time, and at time for salary increases and 
promotion. I would argue that at any given time in a person's career, they may have 
more emphasis in one area than another, but the team they are on, and the teams they 
participate in across the universit}^, need to be making that contribution. For 
example, if I'm working in teaching heavier at this point in my career, I need to be 
extremely supportive of ti\ose that are putting more effort into off-campus teaching 
or into research or whatever. We need to look at this as a team effort. But much of this 
is attitude. We need to hire people who understand that kind of responsibUity of the 
university. 
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BOB WELLS. NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY. At both tlie national 
( and state levels, there are suggestions that a manufacturing extension service, or 

ry technology extension service, should be modeled after the successful agricultural 

• extension service. Implied in such a comment is the feeling that agriculture and 

^ forestry are declining industries. What suggestior\s, or strategies, would you have 

for using public institution resources for a total economic development strategy, 
7 • ■ rather than a sector specific activity, and the use of existing resources rather than the 

^ redimdancy of creating parallel and competitive systems? 

? RAWLINGS 

^ Instead of replicating systems and more structures, you start right at the top. You go 

. to the business leaders in the state, the governor, legislative leaders, and you put 

^ . together a group that will talk about precisely how to do this, using the resources of 

the universities and the private sector together. It has got to be personal, it has to be 
7 very close, and it has to be a relatively small group. Then you can work down within 

the institutions, both private and public, in order to put together the databases that 
? you're going to need, and so forth. That's far more effective than trying to develop 

a whole new university structure on the model of the agricultural extension system. 
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I wonder whether we've given up on the American people — whether industrv, 
unions, and higher education a re afraid of this d iversity we have in our nation. Ihey 
are not charging forth with the full belief in the people and exploring it in a creative 
way. It seems to me that one could conclude chat business, unions, and universities 
have given up on this emerging population in America and are taking their business 
elsewhere to propel a nation for tomorrow. 

PACHECO 

I certainly have not concluded that. In fact, 1 thinkono of the problems we face is that 
we have not taken into account, nor have we taken advantage of, this di\'ersity that 
exists in this countrv. Somehow, we need to harness that energy and harness that 
desire and turn it into the kind of productivity that we know can emerge. Perhaps 
higher education has done a better job of at least recognizing that this is what needs 
to be done. But 1 don't know if we've done particularly good job of changing 
ourselves so that we pro\-ide the kind of access that is needed. Still, I think the 
recognition is there and we're working hard make sure that those opporti^nities 
are made available. Diversity is one of the strengths that we have and we need to find 
a good way of capitalizing on it. 

SHIELDS 

That was not the impression I wanted to leave at all, because, in fact, our joint 
programs have made opportunity available for a very diverse work force to keep 
learning and moving ahead. While we're not where we would like to be, we 
definitely are on the right path. There's optimism ahead. We have a great deal to do, 
and we all have to recognize that our own institutions need to help us to address 
change in the way we do business, in the way we organize workers, in the way we 
look to new fields, as education does. 

KOLBERG 

We have not been as good as we need to be. No, we're NOT giving up on America. 
The di\-erse work force we ha\-e is still the most producti\'e work force in the world. 
And we need to add the training, the education, and all the rest along with very good 
management. Management in the United States ought to come in for a great deal of 
criticism for not staying up with the kinds of things we're talking about. Change is 
\'ery rapid, and we need to begin to figure out how to better adapt to that change in 
management, in labor, in higher education, wherever it is. 
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I.e. ShI.W'ER. NELD INTERN. UNIVERSITY OF- MISSOURI. Ifvveareina 
world where foreign nations are now the communities next door, isn't there a higher 
order of goals that we ought to be looking at in the future, as opposed to competition 
just so the United States can maintain the highest standard of living in the world? 

KOLBERG 

In the L^est of all worlds, that ought to be our goal, but, try to sell that to the American 
people — that somehow our standard of living ought to drop so that others can raise 
their standard of living. That's not the best political platform to run on. The most 
important thing we have is a democratic society in which all people participate, and 
that we're trying to build an economy in which all the people participate. This should 
be our goal, as well as the highest standard of living. 
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^'0\\ lOHNSC^N- Nlin intern X'lRGlNIA. In recent years, there's been a 
lot of private sector in voh'ement in areas that are traditionall v part of the universitv 
in providing education. How can private sector providers of educational services 
and outreach activities work more closclv with the universitv? 

)IM RYAN 

The human resource development needs of the marketplace are so vast that we'll 
need all the energies of both the public sector and the private sector together to meet 
them. Now, some of those wil 1 be done independently but man v of them can be done, 
and should be done, in partnership. I don't think the public /private partnership in 
the next 10 years will come close to addressing the human resource needs in the 
marketplace. 

One of the programs we at Penn State are most excited about is our Master 's Degree 
in Acoustical Engineering, delivered largely by distance education. Offered under 
contract with the Department of the N aw, the instruction is delivered at three sites — 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Keyport, Washmgton; San Diego, Caiifomin — through 
four different modes, largely one-way video/two-way audio. In addition, the 
students ha\e on-line interaction durin^^ the week with the instructor. Facultv 
members also visit each of the sites se\Tral times throughout the semester. The 
d istance education module accounts tor eight of the twelve graduate courses with the 
additional tour cour^es ottered two successn e summers at Penn Stale in residence'. 
1 think that a gcuni example ot the kind ot partnership we re talkin.c about 
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MARTIN MASMN^.ALL. UNIVFRSITV OF NliBIUSKA. What are vou doing 
or what have you done, in the area of elementary schools to get people working 
together as groups or in teams and evaluate those members of that team? 

PAYZANT 

We're doing several things-and it's very much in the earlv stages-on coovcrntwc 
Icanuu^. It s basically the notion of getting young people to work together ii team 
u-here they are g.ven a common task. The teams are structured bv the toacher- 
n^aybe three tour, or five students-and the effort is made not to just .roup the 
students m the team based on some external criterion called ability, but to get a cross 
section of students who are .vorking in the team, based on the assumption that thev 
can learn trom each other and also that they will contribute different things to it 
There s a lot of cooperative learning going on in the elementary schools, and now the 

n!ze3tnTd?° *'^^>' t-ditionallv orga- 

nized in a different kind of wav. ' ^ 

Ic^tlil'^ '.h ^ve\.e done is to invest quite a bit in teacher professional gro^vth 
ac mt es with summer institutes where we bring teachers together from different 

discipinestoworkasteams,usingthemesthatcutacrosstheirrespectivediscipli^^^^^ 
TTien hey go back to schools and function as teams and, hopefully, mo 'el the 
behavior tor some of their colleagues. 
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BILl K\OORE. SOUTHERN UN 1 YERSITY. Thereappearstobeanincompatibil- 
ity with the rate of change that's taking place in societ}' (technology and otherwise) 
and the resistance of universities to respond to change because of the academic 
culture, academic freedom and various aspects of faculty governance. How do vou 
reconcile those two views, namely, the resistance of change in the universit\' and the 
rapid rate at which this country is changing? 

)OHN BRIGHTON 

Letmestartbysayingchangecomesaboutwithgreatdifficulty in universities. While 
we at Penn State are going through a process of change through our strategic 
planning, industry and the corporate side haves been going through change, rapid 
change, over the past several years. It's partly driven by crisis, partly driven by the 
need for economic responses to external conditions. Universities aren't made that 
way, exactly, and, I think, within the ranks of the university there are manv people 
who don't fully appreciate the need for change, and part of our job is to help that 
happen. But one of the ways that we're doing that is in our collaborat.on with m.a jor 
industry in the total quality effort. That particular activity and that particular 
approach is \'ery helpful to us in bringing about change in tht* university. So, we're 
collaborating with a number of companies to brinr in the concepts, the principles, 
and ideas of total quality, to help change the cult:ire within the universitv to promote 
the change that needs to be made. 
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BOB LARUTHERS. UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND. It might also be 
argued that America's other great contribution to higher education is the develop- 
ment of the commui^ity college. Could you talk a little bit about how the responsi- 

biht>'foreducatingthefrontlineworkeroughttobedistributedbetweencommunitv/ 
technical colleges and the land-grant institutions? 

KOLBERG 

It seems to me that one of the country's best kept secrets is that we have communitA' 
and junior colleges and technical schools in every single state in the union! There is 
hardly a community that doesn't have one within very close commuting distance 
Ihis IS a classroonri resource around which we could build the technical assistance 
capability needed by the people and the entrepreneurs in that area. It isn't there now 
I here are only a few community and junior colleges that have that kind of know-how 

And why shouldn't we have a two- to three-year curriculum on manufacturing' A 
manufacturing associate curriculum built bv the educators of the United States 
along with industry, that is the same general curriculum used in e^'erv single 
community and junior college and is certificated so that when vou graduate all 

employerswillknowthekindsofskillsthatyouhaveleamedalongwiththetimei'ou 
spent on the line in the local business. We ha^'en't done that vet. We aren't anywhere 
close to doing that yet. What is your role in working to build that kind of system? 

SHIELDS 

VVe ha^-e always believed that community colleges are close to the people and close 

o the needs and ha ve great flexibility, but w-e also believe that the partnership 
include business, education, go^'Grnment, and labor. We feel that education at the 

Z^^f ^^"^ constrained to technical training, because 

these institutions also mo^'e people forward into liberal arts at the upper level They 
TnTH^ Tf^\^t' '.""^ ^^''^ demonstrated that they can be flexible, and so the^ 
should be models. I think your institutions should study how junior colleges are able 
to move quickly to help businesses in a very flexible way. 

PACHECO 

I don't think w'e'^•e found the formula for making sure that the interface bet^veen 
nf thP^rr ^'^d ^""^n^unity colleges occurs. We've made a lot of progress in terms 
of the academic dimensions, but I don't think we'^•e done very much in terms of the 
skills doyelopment or how we should share the responsibility for creating the kind 
of work force that is needed. ' f, uit muu 
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Are we moving to a patient-centered, decision-making health care system, or are we 
moving to a system that will have many more choices built into it as a matter of 
containing costs and trying to get statistically higher levels of health in relation to 
what it is going to cost to get there? 

HARDIN 

The question you pose is the one that Mrs. Clinton and her group are going to have 
the most trouble with. We're not going to be able to deliver the acceptable level of 
health care to all persons regardless of need, unless we put some limits on the public 
expense attendant upon extraordinary health care, particularly end-of-life health 
care. And I don't know, maybe we're going to find an analogy in the public health 
system of Great Britain, often characterized as socialized medicine. Even if you're a 
stranger in England, if you've got a health care need of a basic sort, you can get it met. 
You may have to wait a while in a clinic, but you can get it met. Now, if vou want 
extraordinary health care, you can also get that, but it's going to cost you a ton at a 
private delivery system of some sort. And I expect we'll always have some private 
delivery systems. But I guess what's going to happen is that those who want the 
extraordinary health care, particularly end-of-life health care, and can afford to pay 
extravagant prices, will get it. But I don't think we're going to find significant health 
care reform, and we're really on dangerous ground if we think we can deliver that 
kind of expensive health care to everyone. 

BULGER 

If anyone thinks that America is going to accept managed competition in its pure 
form — which says that everybody is going to go through a primary care gatekeeper— 
they're being unrealistic There aren't enough people out there to do that. But, in the 
end, all politics are local. An informed patient can begin to make choices, and, maybe 
in the not-too-distant future, most of the big time intervention that we all face will 
come down to that kind of informed personal decision. We may, in fact, ration 
ourselves more effectively than any government might do. 

MCCAULEY 

I believe that we are responsible for our health long before we become patients. Also, 
there is a model for health — called the "chicken soup" model— that says X number 
of illnesses don't need any care and treatment and we as Americans seek care and 
treatment when we often don't need it. We also know that about 30% of procedures 
and treatments are unnecessar\'. We have to become involved as consumers in 
making those kinds of decisions which, for us, are going to be difficult decisions. 
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l^RUCE \Vi;i RSMA. L)N IVCrvSITYOF MAI NE. I'm Dean of the College of Forest 
Resources, and we have a close working association with many industries. We also 
work closely with conservation groups and environmental groups. V\'e are perceived 
at times of having a bias, and are accused of having a bias, solely because we work 
with our industry associates. 

WHALEY 

In terms of how does one develop collaborative arrangements with industrv without 
carrying that mantle of doom — that somehow you're in their pocket and serving 
them rather than better societal will— I guess I don't see that as an issue. At least on 
our campus, every time the environmentalists accuse us of being in the pocket of 
industry, the industry accuses us of being on the "funny fringe of environmental- 
ism." So, as long as they're all angry at us, I think we do it about right. 
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KAREN VARCOE. NELD INTERN. UNiVERSITN' OF CALIFORNIA. When we 
talk about natural resource management in California, we have to talk about endangered 
species. I ha\'en't heard any of you mention endangered species. I'd like to know where 
you feel endangered species fit in natural resource management, especially in relationship 
to maintaining economic \'italit\'? ' 

SPIKES 

Part of the aim of resource management is to look at ecosvstems rather than to look at one 
segment ot a resource. You really can't look at, for example, water preser\'ation or 
conser\-ation without also looking at endangered species. I know that Canada, for 
example, has a problem with water which is being rerouted southward because it's 
disturbmg the ecosystems of fauna and flora that thri\'e in those particular ecosystems. 
And that's why the notion of an integrated svstem of management is advocated— vou've 
got to look at all of these things together to see what the effect will be. 

VVHALEY 

The apologists on both sides of that argument are not particularly helpful. Tlie industry 
would lead one to conclude, I think, that if one moves ahead with the Endangered Species 
Act, they're gomg to go out of business. 1 think that simply is not the case. On the other 
hand, you'll find those in the environmental communit\' who think that if you remove a 
tree, somehow \-ou are going to remo\-e an endangered species. And that seems to be the 
basis on which that argument is being fought right now. I think Dolores Spikes has the 
ansu'er— we re gomg to ha\-e to mo\-e towards some kind of landscape-le\'el manage- 
ment/ecosystem management, \vhich I think in the long haul will protect our ecosvstems 
and their diversity and will ha\-e minimal impacts on the consumers of forest products 
I think that IS the role that universities should play, because that is where the interpretation 
of information can be brought to bear on public policy issues. 
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GENE ALLEN. UNIVERSlPi" OF K\INNESOTA. How can we bring a global 
( intemarional dimension to our students, future graduates, and employees, especially in 

^ an area like natural resource management? 

? SPIKES 

There is a lot that universities can do with respect to having debate and discussion on 

policy related to resource management. For example, it's only been within the last several 
7 y^^^s ^hat monies given as aid to other countries have been tied to some kind of impact 

^tu<^y related to the em-ironment, especially some of the agncultural projects. What is the 
) policy of the U.S. going to be with respect to resource management in other countries? For 

example, are v/e going to say that as a condition to receiving aid they will have to do certain 
/ things relative to resource management? And, conversely, will foreign countries make 

^ similar demands on us? I belie\'e that universities can help students to better understand 

what the implications are, policv-wise. 
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MARY WALSHOK. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO. There 
is an assumption in the land-grant universities that service and outreach are 
housed either in Coop Extension or General Extension. Shouldn't the outreach 
and public service missions reside in all comers of the university? 

RAWLINGS 

Today, it's everybody's job to do outreach. English professors can, and often do, 
great outreach. It's just our use of terms that we get hung up on. But, we do need 
a full institutional conunitment to it. The bottom line for me is that we have a 
society that's go t a lot of problems, and we have very great universities . We ought 
to start putting those uiuversities in the service of society far more than we have 
in the past. It's incumbent on deans of law, medicine, engineering, liberal arts- 
just as it is on deans of agriculture and heads of extension services — to conduct 
outreach in this way. They ought to be held accountable for it, and so should 
department heads. We all know that is the way you get things done within the 
universit>'— you have to hold people accountable at all levels. 
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QUESTION 

? BOB SIMMERLY. UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA-LINCOLN. Manyof 

us are dealing with the very difficult issue of how we can do a better job in 
demonstrating to the many publics that we serve the return that they're 
7 getting on the investment in higher education. For example, if one of your 

portfolio managers assists me in selecting a portfolio to mirror one of the 
7 stock indexes, that's a measurable kind of thing. In education, it is often less 

' clear, and yet we have tremendous demands to do that. Do you have any 

{ advice for us on how we might do a better job in this area? 

• SCHREYER 

There has to be a total commitment of the entire university in all the 
7 departments of all the schools to make it successful. And it does have to start 

at the top. In our case it has. I cannot think of a greater goal than for a total 
7 commitment on the part of an entire university working with the business 

communitv. 

; 

7 



PAYZANT 



^ I tliink one of the dilemmas is that traditionally most people have agreed that 

one of the products, or outcomes, of education would be expertise of some 
kind — knowledge and the wherewithal to apply it. I thiivk that's stood the 
test of time, but what I see is a dramatic change in that there no longer is the 
7 assumption that everybody comes into the work place with the same value 

system about human resources and about work. And in my conversations 
} with a lot of people in the business community (I realize this is overly glib) 

' they say to me, "Tom, send people to us who have a positive attitude about 

( work." What they're really saying is "Send us workers with the old New 

^ England work ethic and a sense of responsibility, so that they don't unfairly 

: use their sick leave, that they come to work on time. Then we'll take care of 

the technical training." 

7 Well, the technical part of it, when you come right down to it, is probably the 

easier part for both of us — higher education and elementary/secondary 

7 education— to do. The value piece, the attitude toward work— all of those 

changes that are swirling around us— are much more difficult, and I'm not 

I sure how we come to grips with all of that. 
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GENEALLEN.UNIVERSITYOFMINN E SOTA. Shouldn't we as institutions be 
concemed,not only about the rewards for faculty and individuals, but about how our 
institutions are rewarded for what our faculty are doing? 

RAWLINGS 

I think the time has come for us to stop asking for credit for everything we do. It's 
part of the major underlying problem we face in this countr)^ One of the best things 
about this conference is that it has focused on what we can do for people, rather thaxi 
the other way around. One of the problems we face in higher education is that 
everywhere presidents go these days, we have our hands out asking for money 
When we show up in Washington, D.C, it's to ask for money People are tired of it. 
People see us as arrogant institutions that always want something and rarely talk 
about what we can give. I for one would like to see a few institutions try the approach 
that simply says, "Let's do it because it's a good tiling to do, and it's badly needed in 
our states." 
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DIALOGUE 



MM VOTRLIBA. MICHIGAN STATC UNMVERSITY The issues that we're 
talking about here — both building capacity and building a willingness among 
universities to engage those various publics— requires two levels of focus at our 
universities. The first has to do with a conceptual level or building the intellectual 
foundations for outreach, and that's got to begin with developing a clear relationship 
among outreach, teaching, and research. Often, these things get posed— if not 
explicitly, implicitly — as a zero sum game in w^hich one is enhanced at the expense 
of the other. Tliat's not the way to approach this issue successfully 

In addition to my responsibilities at Michigan State, 1 coordinate a project involving 
the Big Ton universities, plus the Universit}^ of Chicago, in dealing with issues of 
multi-dimensional excellence. Given the multiple missions of our universities, how 
do we create institutional environments that support the full breadth of the mission? 
That set of discussions among very similar universities is leading to a clearer focus 
on the interaction between those various mission components. In fact, if we do it 
right and well, good outreach can enhance good research and good teaching. Each 
can feed the other Uni\'ersities ha\ e to look at themseh'es as learners as well as 
teachers, and communities can be teachers as well as learners. If we establish that 
relationship, we begin to pose the issue in the right way. If we talk about outreach 
at the expense of research, it isn't going to happen. Rather, talking about how each 
can drive and infuse and strengthen the other begins to create a language. 

A second set of strategic issues has to do with faculty^ rewards, both at the individual 
and the unit level. David Ward, Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
talks about "needing to unpack the ser\*ice category." He urges us to focus on unit 
level incentives and rewards, developing a set of expectations for deans and chairs 
that suggests, without trying to manage the lives of individual faculty members, that 
there should be an expectation of the full range of the mission across a unit. How the 
unit does that is negotiated between a provost and a dean or a dean and a chair. But 
working across the full breadth of the mission is the place to begin. Funding is 
certainlyan issue, not only because it drives the activity, but because it has a symbolic 
quality. Faculty members very quickly pick up the fact that if you don't reward it, 
then you don't fund it, hence, you don't value it. Despite all the rhetoric, if vou don't 
fund it and you don't reward it, you don't value it. Encouraging interdisciplinary 
work is difficult, and it's formidable, and we won't address these complex issues 
without first breaking down some of those barriers. 

Now those are institutional issues. At another strategic level, we have to focus on the 
life ot individual faculty members. We have to get specific about the messages that 
we send the faculty when we're preparing them at the doctoral le\ el, recruiting them, 
orienting them, socializing them, evaluating them, and the way wo look at staff 
de\'olopment, professional development across the lifespan. Often, the messages 
that we send are contrary to our rhetoric. Wo recruit faculty at Michigan State. We're 
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proud of being a land -grant university Until four or five years ago, a faculty member 
could be recruitv-?d at Michigan State and never hear the words "land-grant/' or not 
leam how to interact among those various mission components. 

It seems that a rebalancing, or refocusing, institutional mission has a qualitv 
analogous to rationing down Division I athletics. If universities are negotiating the 
hiring of faculty and allowing new faculty to negotiate their way out of teaching for 
the first tv\'0 years, and other kinds of things that encourage the focus on research and 
scholarship, some other university could be saying that we're going to recruit you, 
but we want you to be "multi-dimensionallv excellent/' We want vou to be a fine 
teacher in the classroom and we're not going to let you negotiate your way out of 
teaching. We want you to be a powerful researcher, but we want your research to be 
grounded in the needs of communities and people. And we also want vou to do 
outreach. There is going to be a great competition for the next generation of facultjv 
and I want to encourage institutions to get down and deal with these issues, both at 
the conceptual and strategic level. We have to figure out how you "walk the talk" 
and how to act on what we know is a serious problem that's going to affect our 
capacity to maintain public confidence and support over the next generation. 
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DECISION-TRANSITION: 
REFLECTIVE EVALUATION 



Editor's Note: One of the most striking aspects of the NELD program is its emphasis ou. and ap- 
proach to. cz\jluatwii. Accordmg to NELD cvahiator Boyd Rossing, a strong evaluative component 
ims built into the NELD program from the beginning, one timt contributes fo understanding, critiqu- 
ing of the program, and furthering the growth and learning of NELD participants. This approach has 
helped to bring a fresh perspective to the roleofrcaliiatiou in outreach/extension programs. 

Within the context of transformational learning, reflection and evaluation play important roles. 
Specifically, they si'ive as mirrors for aivareness. greater understanding, and as important steps in the 
decision-transition plmse. Reflection and roaluation took place during^ and after, the Forum. For a 
sampling of reflections, zee turned to tliose participants icho, perhaps, best understand this context for 
reflection and roaluation. namely the NELD interns. For their inspiration, these interns used NELD 
National Coordinator jern/ Apps' famous Forum "five concepts" — reinvention: relationship: commit- 
ment: hmung org.viizat:on: and paradox — is a framruvrk for tlieir reflective miluations. 
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REINVENTION 




The Forum luas important for top level administrators in the land-grant imiversity 
system to come together and re-commit to outreach and to understand its necessity. The 
Forum needs to be followed-up. Organizational culture needs to be changed. Neic 
relationships need to be droelopcd. We need fresh, e.xciting nrw ideas that xuill inspire 
people to act. 

Lawrence Yee 
Count}- Director 
Universit\' of Califoniia, CES 



The need for revisiting and "reinventing" mam/ of the core finictions of the land-<^ranl 
universities certainly hit at the heart of the need for cliangc. To me this mandates a total 
reexamination of policies, structures, and the veiy core elements of the land-grant uni- 
versity. Perhaps the most paramount of these was the need to examine and change the 
structure for reivards in the university setting. Faculty must be committed to outreach 
and reivardcdfor it equally with their rewards for pure research and academic teaching. 

A reinvention of the definition of education and learning may also be appropriate. A 
commitment to delivenj of education through new methodologies, the concept of distance 
learning, and the role of technologx/ in learning are all things'that need to be 
encompassed in the policies of the land-grant university. 

Mar\' Kaye Mervs-in 
Associate Director 
Cornell CES, Nassau Co. 



// appears that one of the problems in}- -ent in this question/approach is tliat we arc stuck 
ni our traditional paradigm in thhiking that programs are products to be delivered. 
Hence, we find an issue and create deliverables. The philosophy undergirding the con- 
cept of program is the notion that program is not a collection of disparate activities, but a 
focused effort with goals, sequenced efforts, etc. But this is too narrow a 
conceptualization for the dynamic environment in which we live and work. Education is 
a process not a product. Could we think about a program as a prolonged engagement 
and our role as contributors, challengers, hnkcrs, co 'llaborators, etc. Ifive are truly 
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concerned abont societal issues^ zee must let the citizejmf own the program. They are the 
center and we are the contributors and supporterb. 

Sue Sadowske, Director 
Tourism Research & 
Resource Center 
Uni\'ersit\' of Wisconsin- 
Extension 



Overall a university environment is needed that values a wider range of performance 
than is currently done. Elements of the environment include an appropriate reiiwd 
structure, more flexible and discretionanj funds, and better faculty preparation. Accord- 
mg to Assistant Provost james Votruba of Michigan State University, a contemporary 
faculty member needs exposure to the merits of outreach in their doctoral programs and 
through recruitment and orientation activities. 

A. Scott Reed 

Program Leader 

Oregon State Universit^^ CES 



Universities have tremendous inertia. This Forum raised the recognition level of these 
issues and necessity of dealing with them. There must be some mechanisms to promote 
continued dialogue, or the energy generated at Li jolla dissipates back to business as 
usual. The dialogue must be at the President's level in order to get the urgency that it so 
desperately needs. The entire NELD program has been extremely timely because it 
represents a much broader thrust than CES has been wiWng to think about. The crises 
tlrntso many universities are facing have really become a niixed blessing. Without crisis, 
it will alzvays be business as usual. 

Uadership must actively search for different perspectives and look zvell into the future. 
The traditional inertia associated zoith university discipline and finiction must continu- 
ally be challenged in order to bring multi-discipline expertise to bear on societal issues. 
Nrw structures may need to be invented in order to bring these people together and to 
rrward them for succcss fidly addressing these problems. ' 

Larr\' Hudson 

F\lonsii>n Animal Scientist 

Clemson L'niversit\' 



RELATIONSHIP 



Coalitions that bring together partnerships of business and industnj ivith the public 
universities ivill be essential for maintaining a competitive place in our ivorld marketplace 
and economy. Wliilc ive may have hesitated to do this on a grand scale in the past, there 
have to be ivays that can assure these partnerships for funding research, extension, and 
training ivithout selling our souls. 

Effective tim-iuay communication and ivorkhig relationships ivith business, industnj, 
labor, urban centers, specific audiences, etc., will need to happen simultaneously on " ' 
savral fronts to be effective in the total system. 

I believe that the Forum provided a stimulus for establishing some of the nocessaiy dia- 
logue tliat will save as the forerunner of the needed coalitions for change -within the land- 
grant universities. It's a bit too early to say the Forum provided the "jump start ' for the 
process, but I would be hopeful timt )his is the case. 

Man,' Kaye Meru'in 
Associate Director 
Cornell CES, Nassau Co. 



A supporting tenet of this global perspective is transcending our myopic viev: of what 
universities do and ichat our boundaries are. A number of speakers called on public 
universities to become centrally mvolved in imrker training/education and retrainimi^. 
Typically this would be considered the puivieiv of vocational education. But certainly 
must have something to bring to the table. We may not be directly involved in worker 
training per se, but ivc can find ways to collaborate in supiporting initiatives that do. 
through our knowledge of adult education or maybe by helping conmninities that are 
luresthng ivith unemployment issues. 

Sue Sadowske, Director 
Tourism Research & 
Resource Center 
Universit)' of \'^"isconsin- 
Extension 
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In order for public universities to better fulfill outreach responsibilities, structure must be 
clmngcd—azvaij fi-om a hierarchial, autonomous management mind set to one in which 
partnership's across the university, community, nation, and world are commonplace, 
''Partnerships'' was the password at the Forum. Universities are beginning to embrace 
the outreach mission again. This comes with the realization timt real success is the result 
of teamwork reaching beyond traditional internal and external boundaries. 

Jane Schuchardt 
National Program Leader 
ES-USDA 



This experience has shown me the need for all outreach organizations in a university to 
work together to provide a strong comprehensive program of continuing education. Lead- 
ership is needed to define mission and roles of each and coordinate efforts. Continued 
dialogues on university campuses are needed to overcome turf protection and find zvays 
to mutually support each program. Model outreach programs need to be da^eloped to 
i provide examples of ways this can be done. 

i Sue Buck 

J Home Economics 

I Program Specialist 

I Oklahoma State b'ni\'ersit\^ 

CES 



We must be zvilling to dialogue ivith community groups zvho have not benefited fivm the 
land-grant university, groups xchosc verxj voices are often silenced by a lack of opportu- 
nity and access to education and training. The great irony in this situation is tliat many 
of these groups can be found in rural areas and their values are as agrarian as the soil in 
which they toil. I am, of course, referring to Native Americans, theHmong, migrant 
farmworkers and others. The Forum zvas extremely timely on many of these issues. I 
am, hozvever, still zvondering zvhen zee are going to listen to the despferate needs of these 
groups. 

Juan Moreno. Director 
Student Divorsit)* Institute 
Universih- of Minnesota 



COMMITMENT 



One of the most fundamental necessities is the need for a dtange in attitude. Tluit was 
referred to by several speakers and at different levels. The need to eliminate the "elitist" 
attitude of the universities hit at the heart of the matter. The need for this to start at the 
top and permeate the ajtire university was also salieiit to the need for clmnge. Another 
xoaxj of getting at this same point ivas made in the plea for "commitmeitt" to access, to 
society, and to the role of technology in teaching and learning. Yet another was inferred 
in the suggestion tliat the staff and the audiences of the university need to be much more 
diverse and representative of our society. It was also suggested strongly tlrnt the road 
must have two ways and must involve more dialogue with society at all levels. 

I am struck with the need for "nezv blood" and radically different thinking individuals in 
leadership roles -within the university if university outreach is to make the paradigm 
changes advocated in the Forum. I am also struck with the notion that leaders '.rip must 
clmnge throughout the imiversitx/, not just in tlrnt segmeitt of the university labeled 
"outreach." It was also strongly suggested that there is a strong need for university 
leadership to come with significant experience in the dyyiamics of the world outside 
of academe. 

Man- Kaye Mcnvin 
Associate Director 
Cornell CES, Nassau Co. 



For land-grant institutions, the National Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges xoill he key. The success of a continued presidential-lezK'l group will chart 
the future for all such units. Given, hoiveivr, the increasingly diverse and collaborative 
efforts needed, another mcclianism is needed to ensure oumership and commitment to a 
coordinated effort. TJiis is perliaps best done on a state lezvl. Truly effective outreach is 
indexed to locally-identified, processed, and prioritized needs. 

A. Scott Reed 
Program Leader 
Oregon State Uni\-., CES 
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TJte Fonini contributed to this thinking, indirectly, by the general absence of consider- 
ation for the basic exte7tsion model of client-directed non-fornml education, problem- 
solving, and research. Also, there was little evidence of a vieio of the universities 
grounded in continuing change, environmental scanning, and futuring. To the exter^t 
that there was talk of real outreach (rather tluin just making sure ourgivds have the skills 
today's corporations need), much of the talk still had a qualihj of what can we do for 
them — with little sense of pursuing true community or sliared leadership in sliaping 
the future. 

Duane Dale 
DFD Consulting 
Anxherst, MA 



Tlie most effective type of leaders! lip for enhanced outreach will begin in the office of the 
chief executive officer. Manifestation of such leadership will be carried out by one or 
more deputy administrators with a strong and committed facultxj. The faculty needs 
better sig}ials about their expectations. Public universites and especially land-grants, 
can more emphatically argue regarding their societal obligations. Private institutions 
will also engage in outreach for the benefits of public relatioiis and support. Increased 
collaboration will ask individual institutions to sacrifice some visibility. 

A. Scott Roed 
Program Leader 
Oregon State Uni\'., CES 
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The perspective of life-long learning is one of the first societal concerns that merits 
discussion. All aspects of our population are faced with learning continuously through- 
out life— career transitions: keeping up zvith the changing knowledge base; being able to 
function effectively in the community— nil valid and expanding criteria for life-long 
learning. The role of the land-grant universities in life-long learning requires looking 
bexjond the traditional boundaries ofdegi'ee programs and classroom teaching— distance 
learning; self-directed learning; extended informal education; contractual learning; and 
the role of educating an informed voting citizewy all seem to need a much more promi- 
nent place in the thinking of the land-grant universities. 

Mar\- Kaye MerwLn 
Associate Director 
Cornell CES, Nassau Co. 



The Forum shoived me that institutional leadership is probably the single most-challen\^- 
ing area of redefining outreach programs at public universities. That was evident by the 
continued focus on issue based programs or issues in general I believe that ''quality of 
life' will be improved if society or individuals of society become lifelong learners. I also 
belirve that learning is a process, not an issue. An issue (to me) is a series of events that 
one cannot change, manage, or lead. However, we can change, manage and lead pro- 
cesses. 

Paul Gutierrez 
Extension Economist/ 
Associate Professor 
Colorado State Universit\- 



Personally, I think that health care has to be one area thai outreach can have some effect. 
Uarning can still play an important part in this endeavor by helping people stay healthy. 
Other involvement may ivell deal with educating health care providers about a national 
health care system. I choose this single topic as important because I think it threatens the 
economic well-being of most Americans. 

Hvron Bumham 
Associate lX\in 
Learning Resources Program 
Utah Male Lniversil\ 





PARADOX 



/ believe quality of life is the key societal concern that merits neio or expanded outreach 
by public universities, and timt social, economic, and environmental issues and concerns 
are the driving forces. "Quality of life, " however, presents a paradox— for the socially 
and economically disadvantaged quality of life may be as ''simple'' as three meals a day, a 
place to sleep, and some loarm clothes. For others (the more advantaged), qualih/ of life 
may relate to a "healthy" global environment. Clearly an expanded outreach agenda for 
quality of life of these two groups would be different, although the opportunities are 
seemingly endless for either of these tzuo areas. The President's Forum made this para- 
dox very clear to me. It also pointed out why, even though we are probably well-aware of 
this societal concern of "quality of life" and the issues that drive it, it is much easier for 
us to work with that which we are most comfortable as individuals and as organizations. 

Paul Gutierrez 
Extension Economist/ 
Associate Professor 
Colorado State University 



I feel that it is time to consider examining xvhere our resources are going. If we are to 
stay a farmer support organization, then that will result in a cutback of funding and 
programs. However, those pvvgrams that were part ofCES and are based on key societal 
issues will still need to be continued and supported, possibly through another federal 
agency partner. If this is the case, then CES will become just one element in the total 
outreach formula. Outreach funding for land-grants could come from EPA, HHS, 
ilSDA, xvherever it seems most ap^propniate. CES has 100 years ofhistonj within the 
university infrastructure. This position should give us an edge in assuming leadership 
in the dtvelopment and deliveiy of a broad range of outreach educational progimis — not 
just those based on agricultural issues. I think that if we don't make the changes our- 
selves, we ivill be told to change, probably to the detriment of the extension system as a 
whole. 

Kathleen iVlallon, Director 
Cooperati\-e Extension 
Education Center 
Uni\-ersitv of Rhode Island 
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I'm convinced tliat mimnced response to society's concerns is an issue for universities. 
People clearly experience problems tlmt are difficult to anticipate. Higher education 
seems to value more basic approaches to discover}/ ofbwwledge (basic research) tlmt, by 
its nature, is longer term and less flexible titan opportunistic short-term responses. 
Universities teiid to be limited by fixed commitments to tenured facidties with agendas 
tlmt do not provide for responsive, problem-solving programs. 

A. Scott Reed 
Program Leader 
Oregon State Univ., CES 



The wnversities Imve tremendous pressure to perform well and to look good to their 
various constituencies. Getting those constituencies to move, togetlier, to a nezo vision of 
the public universities is a tremeiidous clmllenge tlmt will require leaders skilled at 
participatory leadership and vision-building. Some opportunities for tlmt style of leader- 
ship and tlmt degree ofclmnge will appear, but more often the opportunities will Imve to 
be chiseled out of hard rock. 

EXiane Dale 
DFD Consulting 
Amherst, MA 
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ACTION: MODEL 
OUTREACH PROGRAMS 

(A BRIEF SAMPLING) 
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Since its inception, NELD, 
the National Extension 
Leadership Development 
Program, has challenged individu- 
als to consider how leadership 
must change in concert with 
the "Next Age" — a world of 




constant and discontinuous 
change. 7he three-year pilot 
program began in 1990 as a joiiU 
\'enturc of the Cooperative Exten- 
sion System, the Universit\' of 
Wisconsin- Extension, and tlie 
VV, K. Kellogg Foundation. One of 
its hallmarks lias been an inten- 



sive internship program in which 
NELD intenis participated in Hvo 
years of personal and profes- 
sional development tlirough self- 
directed learning acti\'ities and a 
series of four leadership semi- 
nars. 

As framed by NELD, "Next 
Age" leadership development 
centers on four themes: develop- 
ing an indi\'idual leadership 
philosophy; renewing and 
changing organizations; living 
dix'crsit}-; and understanding 
international implications. The 
themes translate into seminars in 
the NELD Intern program and 
the seminars translate into 
changes in personal and profes- 
sional lives. The seminars are 
based on a model of transforma- 
tive learning and use experiential 
Approaches to education. Public 
liigher education, sagging under 
budget shearing and calls for 
heightened accountabiIit\' and 
relevance, has been especially 
recepH\-e to the demand for "next 
age" leadership. 

Jim Cowan, for example, has 
had liis personal leadership 
philosophy "tr^insformed" as a 
result of his NELD internship. A 
Product Group Manager at AT&T 
in New jersey, Ccnvan, along 
with other NELD interns, Ii\'cd 
with a family in the rural Ala- 
bama Black Belt as part of his 
NELD experience. He vividly 
recalls convorsaHcms with his 
Alabama iiosts about the Itiss of 
their Hlork schorl svslem and of 
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seeing tlie problems created by 
desegregation as he felt rain 
dripping through the leakv school 
root and heard the teacher's 
frustrations as they talked of 
constraints. 

In his job, Cowan now strives 
to see situations through his co- 
worker's eves and to better 
understand how their histories, 
cultures, and families have 
affcHTted tiieir perspectives and 
actions. Moreover, he and his 
AT&T colleagues — Joann 1 )onlin, 
Paula Goldstein, Dick Niles, 
Naidu Pothuri and Linda Roberts 
— are collaborating with Rita 
Wood of Rutgers University. All 
NELD interns, these New lersev 
partners are seeking wavs thev can 
build a public/ private stxrtor 
collaboration. Currentiv, both 
AT&T and Ru^gers are offering in- 
house leadership development 
programs. The first step in build- 
ing the bridge toward future 



partnerships is the idea that each 
organization should send their 
emerging leaders to both develop- 
mental programs. 

The Intern program is but one 
of the three "legs" of NFLH, the 
others being .i series of workshops 
for Diret lors and AdministratiM S 
I in l .xtension and the Presidents' 
i Invitational l-orum on Outreach. 
I The 70 NIILD interns will not onlv 
! help Hxtension to meet the chal- 
j lenges of "Next Age" leadership, 
j they are l-xtension's "Next Age" 
leadei's. 

For uuvv iuforumliou ou the Nl.LD 
im\\^mni, avitact IcroUi VV. Apps, 
Nntioiwl Cixmiifuilor (608/262-8402) 
or liuiitli Atirui}}, /Vi././U hitivtu h 
.s/V(7/7//s/ (608/262-8MV. N. 
hikv^tnrt 
Miitii^on, Wl5^70b 
FAX: b08/262'8404 



EiiitOf '> \ii/t': hitonuUioti jmnuiicii hu \\uii\h Adruui. MFl D trench .s/vt 
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A bout half of American 
/A high school students do 
^ n(H go on to college hut 
* tltuinder' for what may be vears 
in dead-end' jobs/' savs Stephen 




F. Hamilton, professor of human 
development and family studies 
and director of the Cornell Youth 
and Work Program, the onlv 
uni\'ersity research-based \'outh 
apprenticeship pr(^gram in the 
countrv. 

"At the same time, industries 
ciy out about a 'skills crisis' in 
the workforce," he continues. 
"Tliat's because tlie United States 
is the only industrialized power 
lacking a comprehensive school- 
to-\^'ork transition s\'stem. We 
belie\'c the solution is for some 
l(v and 17-year-olds to spend le^s 
hme in ^rho<^l and nuM'e lime w n 



I 



job with trained \vorkers, learn- 
ing job and academic skills in 
apprenticeships." 

Hamilton's Youth and Work 
Program, now in its second full 
year, in\'ol\'es 40 high school 
students working 10 to 20 hours 
weekly in supervised paid work 
in manufacturing and engineer- 
ing, administration and office 
technology, or health care, all in 
Bnx^me County. Tlie collabora- 
ti\'e effort also involves Cornell 
Cooperative Extension of Broome 
Count\', five local schools, and 
four area employers. 

Erica Anderson, a senior 
from Union-Endicott High 
School, is an apprentice at Wilson 
Hospital and plans to study 
nursing at Broome Community 
College. In an article for a news- 
letter, she wrote: "1 feel I am 
more prepared and more knowl- 
edgeable than an\' (^f my friends 
preparing for college. I work in a 
real hospital, with real patients 
and real employees. I have 
hands-(^n experience in drawing 
blood, working with a physical 
therapist and working on comput- 
ers." 

In order tor apprenticeship 
projects like Cornell's to succeed, 
says Hamilton, thev need an 
institutional base and linkage to 
all the institutions where the 
apprentices spend time, includ- 
ing school, the workplace, and 
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the family. Without strong 
communication among these 
"institutions/' and without 
strong support from the broader 
commurut}' (including the 
private sector, schools, and 
labor), projects such as Broome 
Count}''s cannot be successful. 

"Companies are bombarded 
with applicants who are ill 
prepared for the e\ er-changing 
work world. They may have 
mastered the basics of certain 
subjects, but they have never 
applied them," says Heidi 
Browne, vice president of human 
resources at The Raymond Corp,, 
which participates in this appren- 
ticeship outreach effort, 

"The apprentice program 
offers them this opportunitv'. It 
also gives them the chance to 
learn to work collaborativeh' with 
others. Developing good team- 
work skills is an important 
feature of the program." 

Ideallv, the student:^ will 
continue to work while attendmg 
tvvo years of communitv college. 
At graduation, the students not 
only will have a high school 
diploma and an associate's 



degree, but also expert job skills in 
the occupational area of their 
choice. 

The demonstration project, 
funded b\' the New York State 
Legislature, the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, the Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation and the Dr. G. Clifford 
and Florence B. Decker Founda- 
tion, invoK es students from 
Binghamton, Greene, 
Susquehanna Vallev, Union- 
Endicott, Whitney Point and 
Windsor high schools. Participat- 
ing employers include Anitec, a 
division of International Paper 
Corporation; IBM; Lourdes 
Hospital and United Health 
5er\'ices Hospitals; The Ravmond 
Corporation and Securitx- Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

For more information contact: 
Youth Apprenticeship Dcinonstni- 
tion Project 

Cornell University DqH. ofHumivi 
Drcclopment & Famih/ StudiCr^ 
Martha Van Renssckrr Hall 
/f/wai, A'.y. J4S53 
Phone: 607/255-3394 
FAX: torn ^5-9856 



EdUor'> Sotc: T/i/s mfomatioi i< l\2>CLi ivi iVi article bv ^u^idj Lhi'^ for Cnn/W/ Chronith' 



CESNATIONAL CENTER 
FOR DIVERSITY • 



The Cooperarive Extension 
Systems (CES) National 
Center for Diversity- 
emerged from a powerful vision 
based on Extension's commitment 
to di\'ersit\', the ability and 
initiati\'e of land-grant institutions 
to partner in a unique fashion, and 
CES' responsiveness to a national 
need. The vision guided the 
creation o\ the CES National 
Center for Di\-ersity and provided 




further purpc^se, direction, and 
Itvus fi^r the value of diwrsitA*. 

llie mi^st significant aspect 
Ihi' C rnior has Invn thr de\ I'lop- 



ment of a unique partnership to 
I adx'ance Extension s commitment. 
' Tlie Kentucky State Universitv 
; CooperaHve Extension Pr.>gram, 
\ the Uni\'ersit\' of Wisconsin- 
j Extension, and the Extension 
Sen-ice - U,S. Department of 
J Agriculture (ES-USDA),coIIabo- 
. rated as founding partners and 
I have made significant monetan-' 
: and in-kind contributions toward 
the Center s establishment. The 
Extension Committee on Organi- 
zation and Policy (ECOP) has also 
endorsed the effort. The unique- 
ness of the partnership also 
illustrates the first occasion on 
which ES-USDA, 1890 and 1862 
kind-grant institutions have 
partnered to ad\-ance a naHonal 
mission. The method of partner- 
ship is a mcxiel for other ES-USDA 
Centers for Action as they establish 
partnering arrangements. 

Kentucky State Universit\' 
was designated as lead insHtu- 
tion for se\ eral reasons. Tlie 
Extension Administrator pro- 
\-ided aggressive leadership in 
de\'eIoping a partnership and 
committing resources, including 
use of a new Coc)perative Exten- 
sion facility for the Center. 
Moreover, Kentucky State 
L'niversitv, as an 18^0 land-grant 
institution, pt^ssessos unique 
experiences and contributions lo 
lend lc> ad\ ancini; dix ersitv 
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According to Dr. Joanne 
Bankston, Center director, the 
mission of the National Center 
for Diversity is "to provide 
leading edge, quality education, 
training and implementation 
support to enliance diversity and 
pluralism in Cooperative Exten- 
sion." 

"The Center has been estab- 
lished to accomplish several 
specific objectives," she contin- 
I ues, "that include providing 
training and development; 
ser\^ing as a recruitment and 
retention consultant; developing a 
set of diversity programs; and 
j providing a resource inventor}*. 
: CES diversity training v^all be 
i facilitated through two Center 
di\ ersity training and develop- 
ment specialists as v^ell as a 
resource inventory provided 
j through a database — PENpages 
i at Penn State University and other 
I electro^ c highv^'ay resources." 
; Dr. Bankston adds that in a 
' ver\' short time the CES Center 
has hired staff, established the 



database, identified a small 
group of Center Associates, 
drafted a diversity curriculum, 
and provided diversity resource 
materials and information to 
individuals, groups, and organiza- 
tions, both internal and external to 
Cooperative Extension, 
j ^ "Diversity is, perhaps, the 
i biggest challenge conjfronting 
! institutions today," concludes Dr. 
I Bankston. "By establishing the 
CES National Center for Diver- 
sit}', land-grant institutions are 
affirming their commitment to 
becoming pluralistic organiza- 
tions that embrace diversitv in 
their programs, work force, 
audiences, mission, and vision." 

For further information: 
Dr. loannc Bankston, Director 
CES National Center for Diversiti/ 
P. 0. Box 196 

' Kentucky State University 

! Frankfort, Ken tucki/ 40601 

; Phone: 502/227-6174 

i FAX: 502/227-5933 
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TO help the nation's small- 
and medium- sized manu- 
facturing businesses regain 
their competitive edge, 23 state 
governments and more than 100 
universities have established 
technolog}^ transfer, industrial 
extension, and business assistance 




Dou^ Tharp, PENNTAP 
Southeastern Pewisiflvmiia Regional 
technical specialist (hi^ht) works with 
Richard Lee of Qnaiituni Geophysics, Inc. 
Thesen'ices of PENNTAP staff are 
co)itii{ential aiui provided at no cost 
to tlie clients. 



programs. PENNTAP, the Penns\'l- 
vania Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, is a striking example of a 
collaborative industrial technology 
extension program that works. 

A partnership among the 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, the U. S. Economic 
Devek^pment Administration, and 
Penn State University, PENNTAP 
is designed to strengthen the 
PennsN'lvania economy by provid- 
ing scientific and technological 
assistance tc^ the state s business 
and industrv. According to Jack 
Gido, PENNTAP director, the 
program s primary tocus is on 



helping small- and medium-sized 
manufacturing companies improve 
their global competitiveness. " 

"Pennsylvania has nearly 
15,000 manufacturing companies 
that employ 100 or fewer emplov- 
I ees/' explains Gido. "Most of these 
establishments do not have the in- 
house expertise, or the time, to 
resolve specific technical problems 
that may hamper their economic 
competitiveness. Our technical 
specialists assist these firms with 
first-hand technical expertise, 
locating and providing useful 
technical information, relevant 
referrals, and liiikages to other 
economic development assistance 
providers." 

As a result of PENNTAP 
assistance, one Pennsylvania 
manufacturer was able to reduce 
its waste by 18 barrels per year 
while another sa\'ed over $70,000 
in fabrication and installation 
methods. 

"PENNTAP is a successful 
model for industrial extension 
programs across the nation," 
concludes Gido, a claim substanti- 
ated by the program's 27-year 
track record and its receipt of the 
Technology Transfer StKietv's 
Justin Morrill Award in 1991. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Jack Gido, PENNTAP 
110 Bnrhnni Bi/M/J^ // 
SIO North University Drive 
Univmitu Park, PA 16802-1013 



PHONE: 814-865-042} 
FAX: 814 >59(W 
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MINNESOTA OUTREACH 
eOUNClL 

3 



AS the Universitv of Minne- 
sota identifies its vision for 
the future and outlines the 
action steps appropriate to that 
\'ision, it is considering how the 
outreach function will be fulfilled. 
Realizing that successful and 
meaningful outreach will depend 
on the institution's ability to adapt 
to changing societal needs and to 
manage diminishing resources, a 
major strategic planning initiative 
underway at the Universitv is 
defining outreach as a major 
function of the Universitv's 
mission. "A strategic plan for 
outreach will clarify and direct our 
internal operations in outreach 
and increase awareness external to 
the Universit)'," explains U of M 
President Nils Hasselmo. 

To lead the process of strategic 
thinking and planning for out- 
reach. President Hasselmo ap- 
pointed a nine member Outreach 
Council in April, 1992. The 
challenge before the Outreach 
Council was ambitious and 
complex. Outreach Council chair. 
Vice President C. Eugene Allen, 
stated that, "strategic planning for 
outreach is an iterati\'c process, it 
informs the overall strategic plan 
for the institution and it will, in 
turn, be modified and fine tuned 
as the larger plan is brought 
forth." 

T\^v Outreach Council's report 
to Presidont Hasselmo is a blue- 



piint for bringing outreach into the 
21st Century at a research and 
land-grant university*. To date, the 
work of the Council has produced 
a number of important outcorPtes. 
For example, in the early months 
of its activit}', the Outreach 
Council listened intently to what 
others — both inside and outside 
the university — had to say about 
outreach. One Minnesota State 
Senator obsen'ed that it was 
important to him that university- 
facult)' connect their work with 
the issues of the state. Several 
university deans expressed their 
concern that currently there is no 
strong incentive to do outreach 
and that the faculty' reward system 
is weighted heavily toward 
research and teaching. Other 
faculty members explained that 
there are outreach opportunities at 
the interface of society and the 
institution for every U of M 
department and college. 

Additional Outreach Council 
recommendations included: 
• A new taxonomy for planning 
and reporting outreach which is 
centered around emerging 
societal conditions and trends 
and the intended desired 
outcomes for societw The 
taxonomy will be a useful tool 
as academic units work across 
departmental boundaries. It will 
aKo help to provide consistent 
lan.^uage for telhng the Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota outreach story 
both inside and outside the 
institution. 

• Anew "outreach conscious- 
ness" emerged as the council 
worked on definition, meaning, 
and vision for outreach. While 
faculty workload and reward 
issues continue to generate 
controversy, there is a height- 
ened recognition of the impor- 
tance of outreach, alongside, 
and integrated with, teaching 
and research. 

• Strategic issues, goals and action 
steps were identified by the 
Outreach Council in six major 
themes, including: 1) integration 
of outreach with teaching and 
research; 2) leadership responsi- 
bility for outreach; 3) organiza- 
tional models for delivery of 
outreach; 4) collaboration and 
partnerships with those outside 
the University; 5) evaluation, 
rewards and incentives for 
outreach; and 6) telling the 
outreach story and securing 



resources for outreach. 
The Urd\'ersity of Minnesota's 
work is far from complete. Indeed, 
many of the most difficult choices 
about structure and resources lie 
ahead. The energ}' for that chal- 
lenge has, however, been gener- 
ated by the Outreach Council's 
first year in existence. In the words 
of one University of Minnesota 
Regent: "By forming the Outreach 
council and asking for new 
emphasis on outreadi, this Univer- 
sity is bringing the land-grant 
mission up-to-date with the 
condition and challenges of 
present and future society," 

For more infonnation contact: 

C. Eugene Allen, Vice President 

University of Minnesota 
1 Institute of Agriculture 

202 Coffey Hall 1420 Eckles Avenue 
I St. Paul MN 55108 

Plwne: 612/624-4777 

FAX: 612/625-0286 



Editor's Note: This infomation is provided by Steve iMursen, Minnesota Extension 
Service. 
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AREA 'HEALTH EDUCATION 
CENTERS 



If, as University of North 
Carolina-Chapel Hill 
Chancellor Paul Hardin 
points out (see Forum Presenta- 
tions — Health), the ideal univer- 
sity program would not distin- 
guish among teaching, research, 
and extension, then the UNC 
Area Health Education Centers 
Program (AHEC) is indeed an 
iiicnl university program. 

AHEC's uniqueness stems 
from the v^ay education in 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy. 




public health, and nursing is 
"exported" [o centers of primar\- 
health care throughout North 
LcivoVmA. Advanced medical 



students, interns, and residents go 
out into these centers to gain 
practical experience in their chosen 
professions. This experience is 
gained under the super\'ision of 
permanent facult}' in the AHEC 
centers, as well as facult\' wb.o 
reside in Chapel Hill but go out 
to the centers for this special 
teadiing and patient care func- 
tion. 

In addition to conducting 
community-based programs for 
students and residents, AHEC is 
a major provider of continuing 
education and clinical consulta- 
tion services in small tou ns. And 
its library and information 
service network is linked to the 
four AHEC health science> 
libraries and to each of the small 
hospitals, health departments, and 
mental health centers. 

Perhaps most importantly, 
the AHEC Program exposes 
students and residents to commu- 
nity practice. It shows them how 
to bring the academic process to 
underser\'ed rural and inner cit\' 
residents, making it more likeK* 
that communities can recruit and 
retain needed practitioners while 
also keeping them up-to-date. 

Dr. jane McCaleb, medical 
director of North Cart)lina's i^ural 
I iealth Croup, a consortium of 
health clinics and a geriatric 
health center ser\'ing Nc^rth 
C arolina's Halifax and 
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Northampton counties, spends 
about 30 percent of her time 
teaching medical students and 
interns in AHEC-sponsored 
programs. "It forces me to keep 
up/' admits Dr. McCaleb, "and I 
think teaching is the best thing I 
can do to help more people get 
into family medicine. I also think 
AHEC has helped stabilize many 
rural practices in our area with 
their continuing education 
programs and technical support." 

AHEC carries out its mission 
through nine centers, each of 
which covers several North 
Carolina counties. Each center is 
directed by a community hospital 
or non-profit foundation and is 
linked via computer to all the 
other AHEC libraries and learning 
resource centers. 

Richard Sparks, president of 
the Watauga Medical Center in 



Boone, North Carolina, is grateful 
for this AHEC access. "For me, 
professionally, AHEC allows 
access to an enormous amount of 
databases and information that I 
need to make decisions," says 
Sparks. "I think the community as 
a whole benefits from the informa- 
tion in the AHEC library — 
everyone can use it, from high 
school or Appalachian State 
students to physicians who are 
doing high level research. We 
stress education here and AHEC 
fits right in." 

For more information: 

Eugene Mayer, M. D., Associate Dean 

CB# 7] 65, WingC 

School of Medicine 

UNGChapcl Hill 

Cliapel Hill, N. C. 27599-7165 

Phone: 919/966-2461 

FAX: 919/966-5830 
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MICHIGAN STATE' ' 
ENVIRONMENTAL OUTREAGH 



The demand for universiries 
to increase their outreach 
efforts in the area of natural 
resources and environmental 
management is greater than ever 
before. According to the presenters 
at the NELD Presidents' Forum, 
society is mo\'ing from an area of 
resource abundance to one of 
resource scarcity; from pollution 
inter\*ention to pollution preven- 
tion; from propert)' rights io 
propert)' rights and responsibilities; 
and from resource decision- 
making by individual owners in 
isolation to decision-making with 
increasing public involvement. 

One concise expression of the 
universities' new resource man- 
agement role can be found in the 
Cooperative Extension System *s 
recent mission statement — "To 
enable people to make informed 
decisions about the qualit\' and 
productivity of life-sustaining 
natural resources and environmen- 
tal systems" — for a nationwide 
program in Natural Resources and 
Environmental Management. This 
mission, based on the principles of 
educr.tion and citizenship, was 
developed in response to trends 
and conditions in societ)' and the 
mandate of the 1990 Farm Bill 
which called on the Coopcrati\-o 
Extension System nationwide to 
"develop a comprehensive envi- 
ronmental education program for 
land owners, users, public official>, 



the general public and youth." The 
: mission is being put into action 
• through innovative outreach pro- 
: gramming at universities around 
I the countT}'. 

: The Provost's CXitreach Com- 
i mittee at Michigan State University 
' (MSU), for example, has defined 
j em'irorunental outreach as "a form 
of scholarship that focuses on the 
needs of external audiences and cuts 
. across all uni\'ersity functions — 
i research, teaching and ser\'ice." 
I MSU's Beaver Island project demon- 
; strates how outreach can enrich 
' students' educational experience, 
while at the same time extending 
knowledge to external audiences 
, and enhancing the qualit\' of the 
I outreach effort of the uruversitv. Dr. 
I C/nthia Fridgen, extension specialist 
1 in the MSU Department of Resource 
j Development, obsen'ed that, "It is 
j an example of what can be done if 
} problem identification is done bv 
I stakeholders and the options for 
> change are developed by a 
multidisciplLnan' team of faculty* 
and students." 

The Beaver Island project is a 
long term study of changes in 
energy usage, environmental 
quality, and economic viability in a 
small rural communit\'. A master 
plan was do\*eloped with input from 
residents and students at Michigan 
State Uni\'ersit\ . Classes in the MSU 
departments of Landscape Architec- 
ture and Resource Do\'elopment 
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exposed students to the intri- 
cacies of participatory conununity 
planning. 

Dr. Fridgen says the project 
is more than just a study because 
it will enable the community to 
change its energy use and expand 
its options for future growth. "In the 
process/' she adds, "the University is 
learning a lot and creating models 
for future work with communities 



interested in planning for their own 
sustainable development." 

For more infonmtion contact: 
Dr. Cynthia Fridgm 
Michigan State University 
Dept. of Resource Development 
East Lansing, Ml 48S24 
Phone: 517/355-9578 
FAX: 517/353-8994 



Editor's Note: Thi< inkmiation is provided bu Sta'c Lnirsen, Minnesota Extension Service. 
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NELD&^THE ARTOF 
WHITE WATER RAFTING 

Prciiidcnt, Nuliontil Aiiiiociation of 

State i biiimitics funH wui-Crmit CoUc^c^ 



I'ilcli (it US will w'vWv tlioir 
own pcislst ript to tlio NcUitindl 
I'rcsidonts' Invitatuiiidl I'tnuni. 
Hut surt'lv cill (if (lur epilti^ucs 
will hcivu cU lotist (inu pciint in 
(•(unmon: Ihtit what transpiivd 
in I A JdlLi is just tine part ot a 
prtKVss that is engaging public 
lii^hrr t'llm alion at almost 
overv lovol. We are no longer 
passivelv tihsei ving that the 
world has changed or is chang- 
ing - - we too are er^gaged in 
diango — at the personal, 
professional, and institutional 
level. 

This is, indeed, a good sign, 
it not tiiily demonstrates that we 
are capable of change, but ttiat 
we are willing to ctiallenge our 
beliefs and our traditions; we are 
prepared tti take risks; we are 
ready to forge new alliances; and, 
perhaps most important, we are 
secure enough to question the 
relevance of t)ur outreach and 
extension mission. With this 
degree of committed involve- 
ment, 1 am confident that public 
higher education will remain 
relevant and meet the challenge 
of change in the next century just 
before us. 

The NELD program de- 
senses some of the credit for the 
positive changes undervs'ay. It 



has played a catalytic role in 
Cooperative Extension and at 
state and land-grant universities. 
NFI D has created an environ- 
ment where we and our col- 
leagues have felt comfortable to 
discuss change, challenge, risk, 
and, yes, even fear. Moreover, 
Dr. lerry Apps and his NELD 
colleagues have provided us 
with a process within which 
these changes can be evaluated 
and understood, where we can, 
at the individual and institu- 
tional level, address these 
changes. And, perhaps most 
important, NELD has given us a 
cadre of change agents — 
Tomorrow's Leaders — who will 
help Extension and outreach 
keep about the business of 
change and growth. 

To be sure, there is a great 
deal of activity in our universities 
that is unaffected by NELD and 
the Presidents' Forunu But I 
think my NASULGC colleagues 
and fellow Forum participants 
would agree that NELD has 
helped to move the change 
agenda along muda more swiftly 
and effectively. 

Vm reminded of a passage 
from Robert Theobald's book 
The Rapids of Change where he 
writes: "We are being swept 
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downstream by a torrent of 
change. It challenges us at every 
le\^el. It destroys the validity of 
traditional patterns of behavior. 
We have shifted into these rapids 
without noticing them, but in 
reality the white water around all 
of us makes it urgent that we 
discover how to respond." 



I thank NELD and the 
National Presidents' Invitational 
Forum on Outreach for the ride 
on the rapids. My NASULGC 
colleagues and I are moving 
toward the white water. It will be 
fun, exciting, and significant. Join 
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